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Crab Orchard first_now this straight 


bourbon whiskey is known from coast to coast! . . 


ONG AGO, Crab Orchard whiskey en- 
pee a local but enthusiastic fame in 
the Blue Grass country. 

But two generations passed before the 
straight bourbon whiskey bottled and labeled 
under the Crab Orchard brand gained nation- 
wide popularity almost 
overnight. 

Amid the confusion of 
repeal, people found 
lived up to their idea of a 
Kentucky whiskey —that 


A 400d guide te 


it was rich and mellow, toed whiskey 


Savory dishes and a noble 
whiskey made the old Crab 
Orchard Springs Hotel the 
mecca of all the Blue Grass 
country sixty years ago 


Kentucky straight whiskey 


AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 





distilled the slow, old- 


fashioned way can be—that it was straight as 


as only a whiskey 


a string—and cost surprisingly Little. 

Good news spreads fast. One man told an- 
other—and another—and another—until this 
once-local favorite has become America’s 


fastest - selling straight 











whiskey! 

Your taste will tell you 
the secret of its popularity. 
You'll find it amazingly 


ripe and mellow—and 


attractively low price. 
© 1935 
The American Medicinal Spirits 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
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We take you out fishing and 
spare no time or effort to make 
your fishing trip a happy mem- 
ory. There is no charge for this 
guiding service. 







Bass fishing is good on 
Ike Walton Lake be- 
cause we stock it every 
year with thousands of 
fingerling (finger size) bass. . . . / A dozen musky 
and walleye lakes near by. 






American plan accommodations only. No 


housekeeping cottages. 
For literature, showing location of tke Wal- 
ton and near by lakes—and a fishing service 
Civte never forget. write—WILL DO 


CHIPPEWA LODGE 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., Box 52. 


The only resort in Wisconsin with a big lake all to itself. 











DEER TRAIL CAMP 


Wisconsin’s most popular resort, catering to 
the fisherman and his family. On Lake No- 
komis. Muskie, northern pike, wall-eyed pike, 
pickerel, bass and _ panfish. American plan 
(cabin and meals) $17.50 per week and up. 
Completely furnished housekeeping — $10 
to $25 per week. Send for Folder ‘‘O. 

J. W. JOHNSON, BRADLEY, wisc 














WAWONA LODGE 





In the heart of Wisconsin's Lake district. 
fishing in the state is available, over 250 lakes, 
trout streams, etc., within one hour’s drive. All 
modern conveniences Rates $17.50 per week 
(American Plan) and up. Fishing season opens 
May 15th (all kinds). Address 


_WAWONA LODGE, WOODRUFF, WIS. 





YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yel- 
low Lake and Little Yellow -Lake. 


ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
Wall-eyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boat- 
ing, and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. 
Thoroughly modern hotel, or housekeeping cottages if 
preferred Reasonable rates. 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop., Webster, Wisc. 








have something to 


FISHERMEN talk about’ after 


they’ve spent a vacation here. In the heart 
of the best bass, pike and trout territory 








of Michigan. Best 

ae a, a , and THE MAPLES 

bots: Furnished cst, W. C. GREEN, Prop. 

lighted. Box 157,Bellaire,Mich. 
minal 














Rug Bargains! 


Robes, Novelties, Trophies! 


Best opportunity in years to secure rich, 
rare Royal Indian Tiger, Polar Bear. 
Brown Bear, Leopard and Fur Rugs of 
every kind—besides GAMEHEADS from 
every land, and novelties—EVERYTHING 
touch of beauty to 
ome, den or office. ALL bargains— 
offered at the lowest prices in history! 


- meed to add a 


Write for NEW PRICE 
LIST of BARGAINS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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If You Had a 
Month's Vacation 
WHERE WOULD YOU GO? 
$5 for the best letter 


Here is this month’s prize letter: 


Province Lake, New Hampshire 


114@MALL-MOUTH bass are calling me 

That’s my bid for a topping good va- 
cation, any old time, and with any old bank 
roll. It does not cost much to have a 
topping vacation at Province Lake, New 
Hampshire. This lake, near Wakefield, 1 


| reached by fine roads, and is not much set- 





Best | 


tled. It is a bit of Heaven dropped down 
by accident in New Hampshire. I wish I 
was starting tomorrow. Bass is my middle 
name when I’m at the lake for I always 
bring in a fine string. 

“T always give away my fish to the camp- 
ers, and I could swear that sometimes they 
are actually ‘fed up.’ Of course, chowders, 
fried bass, baked fish with cream sauce, 
even fish cakes, are my daily menu (for 
the wife usually cooks them appetizingly 
until she, too, gets ‘fed up,’ then her cook- 
ing seems to go suddenly bad) for I’m a 
wow for eating fish on a vacation. It’s 
cheaper and fresher than we get out of 
an ice car! 

“I get up at 4 am., and usually take a 
snack the wife has packed the night before 
for a lunch, and I stay out on the lake till 
it is so goldarned hot I have to come in, 
or fry right out there in the boat. 


“There. is a good bunch of folks at 
Province Lake, several fine camping 
grounds, a bang-up store, places to go, 


mountains to climb. There is a stretch of 


| lovely sandy shore; and another stretch 
of sandy bottom, shallow, and fine for 
swimming or wading, straight out from 





shore for 100 ft. and more, then pop! you 
go, for a dive into deep water! Sunsets! 
You never saw such sunsets in your life, 
seen from a canoe on the shadowy waters, 
watching the glorious colors over Mt. 
Chocorus and Mt. Washington. 

“There are boats than can be hired, ten- 


nis to be played by courtesy on one of the 
beaitiful estates, hikes up Green Mountain, 
where the countryside looks like a moving 
picture, and auto rides to the White Moun- 
tains over perfect roads. 

“We campers usually get some pretty sat- 
isfying thrills out of our own way of 
camping at Province Lake. We use any- 
thing from a pup tent to a trailer, spelled 
with a capital T. I like a trailer. I’ve 
been all through the other stages, from 


| a bed on two logs to an inner-spring mat- 


| 


for the 
does 


now 


yes, age 


I’m 
Oh 


trailer, and 
to one. 


tress in 
mattress, 


my 
two 


| make a difference. 


| 





“We have campfires at night on the 
beach, walks along the road, confabs over 
everything, and trips for firewood. We fish, 
and swim, and eat, and rest off and on. By 
the end of a month at Province Lake, I 
look like a forest ranger or a Cape Cod 
fisherman, but, oh boy, those bass! 

“They put up a game fight, but a little 
shiner is too much for ’em. You eat fish! 
ut in other ways, the cost is no more 
than at home. 












ROAD MAPS 


for your fishing trips! 
Also Special Fishing Information 


Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Write now to— 


CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 96 DENVER, COLORADO 
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CEE EEE EERE REE EERE EEE EEE EEL RLEREK 
Buy Land in the 


Beautiful Kiamichi Country 
of Eastern Oklahoma 


Fishing and hunting. Fruit land 
40, and 160 acres. 
Large companies 


streams. 
Small tracts of land in 20, 


Clear Water 
and timber 


Price $5 to $15 per acre. All oil rights. 
buying leases; wells starting to drill in vicinity. Good 
chance to sell lease for enough to purchase land and still 


own land and royalty. Write 


G. E. Crowley, Talihina, Okla. 


22222>2>222>2>>>>22>92>>992>222222>29222>22929>929922 





Shoot Big Game in 


AFRICA AND ASIA 
with COTTAR SERVICE 
Fully equipped and guided safari for from 


£200 to £500 per month. Licenses extra, 
but reasonable. Write or cable 


CHAS. COTTAR 


P. O. Box 192, Nairobi, East Africa 


MOOSE SPECKLED-TROUT BEAR 
Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two hun- 
dred square miles of leased territory along Croche River 
in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable cabins. 
guides. Plenty moose, black bear, partridge. 
your trophy this year! Canoe trips to Lake Mis- 


il. 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 


The gamest fish that swims! 


Write or Wire 
Hee Que., Canada 

















Get 
tassir 


J. Leonce Hamel, 





Available $125- 
$175 per month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify 
immediately. Write 
Rayson Service Bureau, D-17, Denver, Colorado 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among mountain 
peaks, ponds and wonderful views. Larg- 
est and wildest lake in Adirondacks. Log 
eabins, open fireplaces, excellent food—all 
modern conveniences. Booklet and rates— 


J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
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“T like August best at the Lake, but 
nights get cool quickly up there, so July 
might be better for lots of folks; especially 
those in pup tents. The camping grounds 
are shady in some spots and sunny 
others. You just have to pick the loca- 
tion on the camp grounds that suits you 
best. No one is ever sick at that Lake. 
We're all so healthy it is pitiful. It is the 
finest place for a month’s vacation I know 
of. There are plenty of nice people to 
meet, for campers are not primitive any 
more. They are the best ever; with a fund 
of good stories, gor xd will, and good spirits. 

“Now please don’t misunderstand that 
last point. Soft drinks and fresh milk 
constitute the wet side of camp life up 
there. You keep the drinks cool on ice 
in a hole in the ground, or in your trailer 
refrigerator. 

“‘T’ll be seein’ yer’—at Province Lake!” 
—E. M. Furbush, Scranton, Pa, 


HAT is your idea of a perfect vaca- | 
Suppose you had | 
would | 


for a month? 
all the money you needed, where 
you go? What would you do? Whatever 
your idea or plan may be, or whatever va- 
cation has proved most memorable in the 
past, Outpoor Lire would like to hear 
about it. Write a letter describing, in not 


tion 


more than 500 words, the places you would | 


visit if you had the time, and what you 
would do. Outpoor Lire each month will 
print the best letter received and award a 
cash prize of $5 to the writer. Light up 
the jimmy pipe and go to it. Send your 
letter to 
R. A. OGLE 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Glacier National Park 


E. M. W., Ore.:—Replying to your in- 
quiry regarding Glacier National Park: 


Row-boats and outboard motor boats are 
obtainable at Lake McDonald, all three 
of the Two Medicine Lakes, Upper and 
Lower St. Mary’s and Swift Current 
Lake. 

There are more than 200 lakes in the 
park and they are all stocked with the ex- 
ception of Iéeberg Lake. The Park oper- 
ates its own fish hatchery. They have 
made a study of the food conditions in 
each lake and have planted the kind of 





fish adapted to each. You will find pike, 
bass, whitefish, grayling and the following 
species of trout: native, eastern brook, 
rainbow, cut-throat, Dolly Varden and 
Loch Leven, 

For all trout I use my ordinary tackle 
consisting of a 334 ounce rod, and a light 
tapered leader. For pike and lake trout 
trolling you will probably find a short 
casting rod more suitable. If you make 
your trip in June I think you will have 
better success with wet flies. I used a 
No. 10 of the following patterns: Sandy 
Mite, Lady Mite, Buddy Mite, Mosquito 
(Allen Pattern), Ginger Quill, Blue Up- 
right and also the following dry flies— 
Ginger Quill, Honey Dun, Royal Coach- 
man (fan-wing). With the above list 
we had no trouble in having fish in abund- 
ance. The Park limit is 10 fish per per- 
son per day. No fishing license is re- 
quired. You are not allowed to fish with 
live bait. 
to take them with you. 

The Park opens June 15 and in my opin- 
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If you use worms you will have | 





Fishing from your 


| Private Pullman 


BRAND NEW IDEA—sponsored 

by the Newfoundland railway— 
one that’s bound to make a hit! Fish- 
ing parties of 4 to 8 people live com- 
fortably aboard a private railroad car 
and travel through Newfoundland’s 
wildly beautiful country from one well- 
stocked stream to another—enjoying a 
wide variety of the best fishing available. 
| Surprisingly inexpensive—a delightfully 
novel and thrilling way to spend your 
vacation. 


@ IWVrite for full information on 1 
fishing parties—also for free booklet 
“Come to Newfoundland’. Address 


the Newfoundland Information Bi 

vreau, 53 Journal Building, Boston, 

Mass., the Newfoundland Tourist De- an 
velopment Board or Newfoundland 

Railway, St Johns, Newfoundland 







NEWFOUNDLAND “2” 2% 


CRUISE EXPLORE 


SUPERIOR~QUETICO ‘a 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
FOR CANOE TRIPS 
For Mops and Booklet write Sig Olson, Manoger 
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' BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON,MINN. 
| Basswood Lodge | | F/SH—ADVENTURE! 


Log cabins and main log lodge. Electrically 
lighted throughout. Basswood Lake, miles 
from the beaten path, in virgin pine on the 
Canadian border. Boats, motors and guides. 


Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


IN AMERICA’S 
LAST UNSPOILED 


ELY Se 


North America’s finest natural playground— 








WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc Ely, Minn “The Superior National Forest’’ at Minne- 
sgt os ‘ : sota’s boundary, the vast lakeland. 
- ‘ ai WINNIPEG.- : Check What You Are Interested in 
ee Splendid Resort and Hotel Accommodations, 
NORTHEASTERN MANITOBA AND NORTH- Log Cabins (for Light housekeeping). 
WESTERN ONTARIO Canoe Trips into Virgin Wilderness. 


Fishing Trips into Unspoiled Lakes. 
Beautiful Summer Home Sites. 
Airplane Sightseeing Trips 

House Boats 


Write to Secretary 
ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
14 S. 1ST AVE. EAST ELY, MINN. 
vacation 


» CANOE 


5 Million acres primitive wildernese— 


4 thousand virgin lakes and rivers with finest fishing 
and camping in Canada. Big gray trout, great 
northern pike, muskies, black bass, yellow pickerel 
goldeyes, perch, sturgeon, whitefish. Two hours motor 
from Winnipeg. Complete camping and fishing out- 
fits with competent guides supplied. Write or wire 


| THE LECKIE CO. 
712 Confederation Life Bidg., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
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WALTERS BROTHERS 


Canada's famous big game guides, are book- 
ing fall hunts now. Grizzly, black and brown 








bear, moose, caribou, deer and goat. America’s finest game fishing. Write us 
Also S$ Fishing Parti | for maps and booklet. We furnish every- 
£1150 ummer 3s ang arties. | thing. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 


R. 1. WALTERS, 150 Mile House, B. C., CANADA 














WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Inc., Ely, Minn. 
LAKE OF THE WOODS FISHING [ee re cnucht from a new 
ners are caught from a new- 

ly improved camp that you'll say is a “prize winner.” Fish trout May and June from our 
Crow Lake, Whitefish Bay, and Shingwak Camps, daily limit of beauties. “Muskie head- 
quarters, main camp at Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods.” Our bass camp at Brooks 
Lake offers exclusive fishing of the highest order. Fine big game and duck hunting in 
season. 


For reservations, illustrated folder, etc., 


KENDALL HANSON 


write, wire, or phone 


Hanson’s Camps (Est. 1925) Rainy River, Ontario 

















ALASKA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


@ INDIVIDUALLY PLANNED PARTIES @ 


Finest Big-Game hunting in North America 
Kodiak, brown, grizzly bear—mountain sheep 
and goat-—-moose—caribou Now booking fall 
hunts, for August 20th to Sept. Ist Tenth 
successful year operating in Alaska 





Exclusive summer pack train and camp- 
ing trips between hunting SFURONR, 
July and August Wire or write for 
detat 


ALASKA GUIDES 


BOX L—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS: AGTA 





THE HERMITAGE 


The Hermitage Camp is on the edge of the 

great Ontario bush (woods.) No better game 

fishing is to be had in Lower Ontario. 

Reservations only. No transients. Twenty-fifth 
year! Cheerio! 


JOE GILBERT 
WESTPORT (Wolfe Lake) ONT., CAN. 


North of KENORA, Ontario 


Muskies, Salmon trout, Walleyes 


Small-mouth Bass, Northern Pike 


Camping and fishing trips by canoe during July and 
August. Expert white guides only. First class canoes 
and waterproof tents. For information, rates, ete., write 


prt JOSEPH E. COOK 


P.O. Box 21, Kenora, _Ont., 


Timagami Lodge 
Coot . Invigorating No Hay Fever 
The finest fishing with all the comforts of home 
Spacious log lodge with 35 bedrooms, and separate 
cabins Electric lights. Baths with hot and cold 
water. Tennis and badminton courts. Near Callander 
home of famous quintuplets. tring the family Open 
June-September inclusive, Write for moderate rates 

and folder 
F. G. DINSMORE, TIMAGAM! LODGE 
Timagami Ontario Canada 


_ Can, 














MUSKIES—BASS—SALMON TROUT 
WALL-EYE AND NORTHERN PIKE 


GREEN’S CAMPS—NESTOR’S FALLS 
“Where Lake of the Woods Begins” 


A complete set of rustic camps in the wilderness, with the 
best of accommodations, equipment and guides that take 
care of you in every way. Wilderne 10e and cruising 
trips arranged for. Write or wire rupon request, 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., CAN, 





LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Lodge and furnished cabins near highway. 

Excellent fishing and hunting—muskie, 

bass, lake trout, wall-eyed pike and north- 

ern pike; moose, deer, bear and ducks. 
Folder and map on request 


HB. CANAVAN 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 








Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle, 
are laying in wait for you along French River. Stay 
at comfortable, handy Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley 
Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT, 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too. 
**Where the Family Spirit Prevails”’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten Bring the family to the 
north woods Every home comfort 
Splendid fishing hiking 
bathing Good beds, wonderful home 
cooking Reached by rail or auto. a 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
R. T. Morgan, 731 Guardian Bidg., Main 4992. Cleveland, 0. 


FISH and HUNT 














canoeing, 








AT YOUNG'S CAMPSinthe Untouched North | 


LAKE OF THE WOODS COUNTRY 
TIGER MUSKIES, salmon trout, bass, 
northern pike: wilderness fishing supreme; log lodges 
ideally equipped ie sportsmen and their families. 
BIG GAME AND DUCKS 
MOOSE. deer. a. 


mallards, teal, canvas back, pin 
tails, blue bill: blinds in rice beds; live decoys. 


YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO 





walleye, | 





ion June and July are the best months. 
While at Many Glaciers ask the ranger 
where “Morans Bathtub” is and don’t miss 
it—the finest grayling fishing in the Park. 
—L. P. Cragin. 


Pacific Fishing 


F. J. D., Mich. :—In the restless waters of 
the Pacific are seventy-five species of edible 
fish, any of which may be taken with hook 
and line, ranging from the mighty sword- 
fish to the tiny pompano, the entire coast- 
line from Malibu, near Ventura, on down 
the Mexican coast into equatorial waters 
being their habitation. 

There are three distinct forms or ways 
we have of fishing for them, shore or surf 
fishing, deep-water or still fishing and 
cruising or trolling, and of course the tackle 
we use depends on the size of fish we are 
after. 

In the surf we catch yellow-fin, spot-fin- 
croakers, and California whiting, also 
known as Corbina. These range from half 
a pound upward to over 5 and 6 pounds. 

The deep-water still fishing is from 
barges and motored boats anchored in or 
near the numerous kelp beds along = 
coast and around the Catalina Island, San 
Clemente and Coronado Islands. We use 
live sardines and anchovies for bait, and 
we catch rock cod, numerous species of 
bass, halibut, sheepshead, mackerel, bar- 
racuda, bonita, yellowtail and the giant 
jewfish. 

We troll from the powered boats, using 
wobbling and feathered jigs, and flying fish 
or mackerel. This is really the sport of 
kings for this type of fishing brings in the 
mighty marlin, broadbill swordfish, the 
tuna and yellowtail. Several albacore were 
caught last season after an absence of seven 
years and more are expected this coming 
season. 

The fishing season really extends the en- 
tire year for even in the coldest part of our 
winter we can always get a good catch of 
bass, cod or surf fish, but the best fishing 
starts about the last of May. It is then 
that the greater part of the fish follow 
the schools of anchovies and sardines up 
from the south as the water warms up and 
remain with us all summer. They spawn 
on the lee shores of the islands off our 
coast and in the fall, about the last of 
September, they travel back down the 
coast to their winter quarters.—T7ruman D 
Bastian. 


Southern Colorado 


C. FE. S., Cal.:—Center, Colorado, is lo- 
cated about 12 miles north of Monte Vista. 
When you arrive here, you will be in the 
very heart of the best trout-fishing territory 
in Colorado. You can reach the famous 
Rio Grande River and start fishing within 
an hour’s drive from Center, and, with a 
total driving range of say 50 miles, you can 
reach a wide area of trout streams to the 
north on Saguache Creek, west to the 
South Fork of the Rio Grande, Squaw 
Creek, Willow Creek, and others too 
numerous to mention. Early August is the 
ideal fly-fishing time on the Rio Grande— 
though middle July is usually better, de- 
pending altogether on rainfall at that sea- 
son of the year. You can’t go wrong, how- 
ever, anytime between July 4 to Aug. 15. 

Camps, hotels, and individual, log cabins 
are available most everywhere up the Rio 
Grande River and near-by towns. Rates 
are reasonable. You can spend a vacation 
in these parts for less money than you can 
live at home. This is a fishing country, 
not a resort. 

If you have trout tackle, bring it along. 
If not, supplies can be secured most every- 
where. A couple dozen assorted flies will 
give you a lot of fishing —H. FE. Lague. 


Boating in New England 


H. D. A., Pa.:—Inexperienced vacationists 
are very seldom practical, often get into 
all kinds of trouble and discomfort, and 
quite as often get seriously ill, spoiling 
the vacation. They read magazine stories 
generally advertising some 
think to do likewise, but 
consideration of black flies, 


location, and 
leave out all 
midges, 


nosee- 





ums, mosquitos, occasional very cold nights, 
frequently wet ground, and plenty of violent 
thunderstorms. It is possible to go touring 
or camping, and be glad you did, but it 
must be done practically—not by sentiment 
or imagination. One lot of bad drinking 
water can settle the fate of many. 

If you are determined upon a long boat 
trip, undoubtedly the Allegash route or 
Dead River route would fit your theory. But 
there are “carries” on all such character- 
istic routes,—bothersome, laborious, risk) 
to an amateur, partly because of stumbling 
or slipping when lugging heavy lots of 
equipment. One somewhat practical route 
is from Harrison Landing south through 
Long Lake, past the Bay of Naples, through 
the Songo River, and south through Sebago 
Lake to Sebago R. R. Station landing; 
some 45 miles. 

A trip down through Lake Champlain, 
from St. John in Canada, to Whitehall, 
N. Y. would be fairly practical. About 
100 miles. No carries. I will not recom- 
mend this trip, but mention it because it is 
somewhat practical for your party. You 
would better keep along the west shore, and 
at any sign of a considerable blow, or a 
frequent violent storm, quickly seek shelter. 
A small outboard motor boat, with pre- 
sumably no oars, has a bad chance to sur- 
vive, where there is any considerable stretch 
of water, and fresh water is choppier than 
sea water. 

On either of these routes the fishing 
would be fair but variable, ecndinn some 
on your real skill and the completeness of 
your equipment, so it would apply to all 
emergencies. It need not be extremely ex- 
pensive, but it must be complete. Fishing, 
for that time, becomes a business, and must 
be treated as adequately as any other busi- 
ness. 

A very much more practical plan would 
be to take your boat to tr a eng N. H. 
and tour the Big and Little Squam Lakes 
staying in farms or boarding 
night. The fishing or hunting 
very good! 
ful! 

The strictly ideal plan would be to go 
to Center Harbor, N. H. or Tuftonboro 
Bay, N. H. and with your boat tour the 
great Lake Winnepesaukee 30 miles south 
to The Weirs, and then 16 miles east to the 
yey coast, thence up Green’s Basin Chan 
nel, and then into Meredith Bay. If you 
have the expert ability, you will be able t 
get any kind of fish that lives in fresh 
water, in the greatest abundance, and you 
can be safely and comfortably situated at 
any time. You could go around this beauti- 
ful Lake, the grandest I have ever seen, but 
not cross on the “broads” or middle—the 
swell would swamp your boat.—Steven ( 


Frost. 


houses at 
would be 
The scenery is grand, wonder 


Apostle Islands 


M. L., Wisc.:—The Apostle group consists 
of 22 islands, ranging in size from the beau- 
tiful Madeline Island, which is about 18 
miles long and 5 miles wide, to L ittle Mani- 
tou Island, which is a mere speck in com- 
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parison, and are scattered from a point about 
10 miles northeast of Ashland, Wisconsin, 
to a distance of 40 miles in Lake Superior, 
and can be reached only by motor boat. The 
Islands are artistically arranged and the 
northerly shores are covered with grotesque 
sandstone formations, pillars, and caves into 
which small boats can enter; all of which 
have been carved out by the lashing of the 
Lake Superior tempests in the ages gone. 
The natural beauty of these famous islands 
presents a peculiar fascination and charm, 
holding the key to a superb vacation for the 
entire family, where there is no wear and 
grind and dust of the road; where one really 
touches the heart of nature primeval. 

I would recommend Brownstone Island as 
the best place for your fishing expedition, 
although there are good reefs off Gull, Cat, 
Devils and Raspberry Islands also. The 
north and south reefs off Brownstone, how- 
ever, are the most popular. You could reach 
this island with your small boat and out- 
board kicker, providing the weather per- 
mitted, but Lake Superior cannot be trusted, 
and I would advise leaving Bayfield on the 
fishing tug which leaves daily to deliver sup- 
plies and pick up fish among the Islands, 
and this tug will tow your small boat to the 





fishing grounds. This boat stops at Willey’s 
Island, from which point you can reach 
3rownstone island with your small boat and 
outboard with safety where you can erect 
a tent and conduct your fishing campaign 
on the reefs only a short distance from the 
island. 

June and July are excellent for lake-trout 
fishing, although the last two weeks of 
June and the first two weeks of July are 
the best. One year we made the largest 
catch of the season on August 15. The fish 
average in size from 4 to 10 Ibs., although 
almost invariably a 15 to 25 pounder is 
hooked. There is a short period about the 
latter part of June when the big salmon rise 
to the surface during the hatching of the 
Cisco flies and during this time they will 
also strike at common bass or trout flies or 
at bass spinners or plugs. This is for a 
brief period only, as they are generally deep 
water fish and during the summer months it 
is necessary to use special tackle which will 
carry the lure close to the bottom in 50 to 
75 ft. of water. As a rule they fight down 
deep when hooked and an angler is often 
taken off his feet with the violence of the 
attack. The laker is a powerful and re- 
sourceful fish, whose viciousness equals that 
of the silver king or barracuda and even 
the tiger muskie of the inland lakes.—Ed. 
Newman. 

Foot-Loose! 
H. F., Mich.:—If this is your first trip west 
there are just dozens of things to see. 
From the standpoint of a sportsman, of 
course there is no hunting at this time of the 
year. Fishing conditions are entirely regu- 
lated by local conditions. To illustrate 
this, the trout season usually opens April 
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15 to May Ist at so-called lower altitudes ; 
a lake or stream at 2,000 ft. elevation is 
hot stuff, while just 20 miles away is another 
lake at 8,000 or 9,000 ft. elevation still 
frozen over and banked with snow. So of 
course that’s out. You will just have to 
make inquiries as you jog along on your 
way west. With three exceptions of local 
areas in the High Sierras here in Cali- 
fornia, trout season opens on May 1. You 
will be a little late to catch the big salmon 
run in northern California, Oregon, and 
Washington. This does not mean that you 
will not get some good salmon fishing, but 
the big run of Chinook salmon is usually 
the last week in April, and not later than 
the middle of May. You can always do 
some good for yourself at Campbell River 
on Vancouver Island, at Alberni, and on the 
Skeena River if you are going that far. 

If you happen to select a route that puts 
you into Oklahoma City, you can then decide 
for yourself whether you care to continue to 
Amarillo, Santa Fe, and across the northern 
portion to Arizona, or go down to Fort 
Worth, El Paso, Phoenix, San Diego and 
then north. The northern portions of New 
Mexico and Arizona are at fairly high 
elevations, quite a number of high moun- 
tains; the southern portions are at a much 
lower elevation, semi-desert part of the way 
and real desert over either route from the 
Colorado River to within 100 miles of Los 
Angeles or San Diego. Temperature will 
range from 90 degrees to 110 degrees in 
the shade, and no shade! 

If you come via El Paso, by all means 
do not miss seeing the Carlsbad Caverns, 
one of the wonders of the world. Also at | 
El Paso, leave your trailer on this side and 
visit Jaurez, Mexico. 

If you come through northern New 
Mexico and Arizona. you will find Santa Fe 





When you write our Where-to- 
Go Service for help in planning 
your trips, please be specific. It 
helps us toe answer properly. 
Write us on your business letter- 
head, and tell us when you plan 
to go, the type of accommodations 
you want, and how you are going 
to travel. 





and Taos extremely interesting. Be sure | 
and visit the Grand Canyon. If you get to 
Phoenix take the loop around the Apache 
Trail to Roosevelt Dam; it’s well worth 
your while. At Globe and Miami there are | 
copper mines that permit visitors. 

Travel light. Unless you stray off the 
main highways you will never be over 25 
miles from supplies. See to it that you 
have plenty of water with you, there are 
places you have to buy it, and at two-bits 
a gallon it’s not laughable. I do not mean to 
infer it is customary to buy water in the 
desert, you can always get a drink of it, 
but if you want to fill the radiator or a 5- 
gal. can or something of that sort, you'll 
be charged for it. Lots of places, it must 
be hauled 100 miles—Frank J. Rogers 


No Trouble at Customs 


Tourists this summer will be saved the 
bother of an over zealous inspection of 
luggage at the border. To make travel 
north into Canada more pleasant and free | 
from petty irritations, the Canadian gov- 
ernment this year has relaxed customs 
regulations to the extent that any bona 
fide tourist may bring into Canada, duty 
free, one carton of his favorite cigarettes, 
his camera and a reasonable number of 
films, a typewriter, ammunition, and camp 
equipment with no deposit on the equip- | 
ment. In the majority of cases tourists | 
will be permitted through the customs 
without the formality of having their bags 
examined, | 





ORE PRIZE 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 
More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 
resort. 


This 





statement proved by “Field & 
Stream” Prize Contest held over a period 
of 22 years. The World’s Record Musky 
was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, 
Trout, Pike. Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck 
hunting. Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern Houseboat for charter. Canoe 
trips outfitted. 


ERNIE CALVERT,Rainy River,Ontario 








LET ME PLAN AND OUTFIT YOUR | 
CANOE TRIP IN NORTHERN CANADA 


That's my profession, with more than 20 years ‘‘been 
there’’ experience . . . off the trail fishing, exploring 
and big game hunting in the outlands of Canada’s 


North. Combination canoe cruises and fishing 
finest Squaretail Trout fly-fishing on Continent . . . on 
unfished North of Nipigon rivers .. . swirling, ice- 


cold waters ... such trout over 3 Ibs. and some more 
than 5 lbs . plenty of gamey Walleyes and vicious 
Great Northerners . . . daily sight of Moose and other 
native wild life. Autumn Moose Hunting Trips in 
Sept.-October also. The last virgin Region remaining, 
far from automobile highways. Trips of two weeks, 
July-August, on a completely serviced basis. Write for 
particulars, stating preferred time and number in 
party. Charges reasonable. References gladly given. 
By reservation only. 


S. E. (Canuck) SANGSTER 


With Canadian Northern Expeditions 
Lumsden Bldg. Toronto, Can, 


© OCC CCCCCCCCCCCCCCC® 
For 
BASS and MUSKIES 


Write or wire 
Kervin Bros., Callander, Ont. 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


lean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of 
b autiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear, beavers, ete., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 
Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, etc. Special 
low summer rates. Only one night on C. P. R. sleeper 
from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General reference: 
Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal, 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Box R, Metagama_ (via C. PL R.) NIN N. Ont. 


UPPER FRENCH RIVER FISHING 


Motor to Wolsley Bay only road 
BASS, PICKEREL, PIKE AND ’LUNGE 
Fast or stillwater fishing. No winds prevent fishing 
—plenty of protection. First class cabins, beds, 
board and boats. For further information write 
or wire 
CAMP THOMAS 
Noelville 





Ont., Can. 


French River 








CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI: ry 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
Write T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN FISHING 


The fisherman’s paradise for 


MUSKALONGE and BASS 


Low Rates—Good Accommodations—Con- 
veniently located. Write for free circular. 


W. A.Wagner, 21 Maple St., Willoughby, Ohio 























“Off the beaten trail’’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 


Only camp on Beautiful Silent Lake 
We haven't electric light, but we have BLACK BASS! 


We haven't tiled baths, but we have TROUT and PIKE! 

We haven't a tennis court, but we have wilderness charm 
with comfort and no hardships. Delightful clean log cabins, 
delicious feed. dry boats. References from our happy family 
of Six Pointers Polder 


Six Point Lodge, Paudash, Ontario 
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New Rule Protects Wild-Duck Eggs 


HERE must be no more 

trapping of wild ducks or 

taking their eggs for private 
propagation purposes. Hereafter, anyone 
who wishes to breed wild ducks must ob- 
tain the ducks or eggs from commercial 
vame farms, which are able to furnish ample 
stocks of waterfowl, bred from pure, wild 
strains, 

This ruling, made recently by the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, has been 
necessitated by the fact that breeding stock 
is too low to permit any of it to get into 
the hands of novices, however worthy their 
intentions may be. 

The Bureau further points out that the 
semidomesticated birds, obtainable from 
commercial propagators, are already some- 
what accustomed to artificial conditions and 
their use is much more practical for the 
purposes of inexperienced game breeders 
who plan to raise ducks for decoy purposes 
or to restock private shooting preserves. 
With such stock the losses will be less than 
with breeding stock obtained directly from 
the wild. 


In addition to this drastic action, the 


Bureau will refuse to sanction longer sea- 
sons or larger bag limits on shooting pre- 
erves located on natural flyways or visited 
by wild ducks. 

Special privileges, the Bureau explains, 
are justifiable only where resident non- 
migratory game is concerned and may 
sometimes be granted by various states 
when such species are reared by clubs or 
landowners. Unfortunately wild migratory 
birds have a habit of dropping in for a 
visit on semidomesticated birds and are 
killed with them. Under such conditions, 
preserve owners would be either shooting 
many publicly owned birds at a time when 
the season is closed to the general public, 
or would be enjoying a greater bag limit 
than that allowed others. 

Wild stock has been so seriously depleted, 
the Bureau says, that every possible step 
must be taken to conserve it, both while 
it is being raised and while it is hunted. 

“The Biological Survey,” says the Bu- 
reau statement,” is anxious to aid in breed- 
ing waterfowl, but the contribution to the 
wild, migratory population from birds pro- 
duced under artificial conditions by inex- 


Stop-Over Point for West Coast Ducks 





A corner of a preserve near Seattle, Wash., that has been made attractive to wild 


ducks. 


Some of the problems of maintaining a preserve are discussed on this page 


perienced persons is at best inconsiderabl 

Investigators find that, in most cases where 
such attempts have been made, the wild 
birds trapped for breeding stock are lost 
from one cause or another, and, even when 
rearing is successful and young birds are 
produced, bird-banding tests show that they 
seldom join their wild kin. Ornithologists 
of the Survey have therefore concluded 
that there is no possibility that wild fowl 
can be restored to any relative abundance 
by artificial propagation alone. 

“The national waterfowl-restoration pro- 
gram, begun by the Biological Survey in 
1934, seems of present methods to offer 
the greatest promises of success. This pro- 
gram is based upon the known fact that the 
increase of waterfowl is tremendous wher- 
ever natural conditions are favorable. It 
provides for saving adequate breeding 
stocks of wild fowl by suitable regulatory 
action and for gradually restoring thes« 
birds by improving conditions and by pro- 
moting natural production on the hereditary 
nesting grounds. 

“The restoration program includes the 
proposal to reclaim for wild life several 
million acres of land formerly made up of 
sloughs, shallow lakes and marshes, and 
used for centuries by ducks and geese as 
a gigantic waterfowl incubator and nurs 
ery. Most of this area has since been ruined 
for such purposes by drought or drainage, 
and what is ieft of it has about 70 percent 
of its original population of birds. Since 
the national program was inaugurated in 
June of last year, almost 700,000 acres of 
such land have been acquired or are under 
commitment. 

“Every means will be used to make such 
areas into ideal nesting and rearing places 
by reestablishing the original water levels, 
encouraging the growth of natural vegeta- 
tion for food and cover, and by giving extra 
protection to eggs and young birds against 
natural enemies.” 


A Bird's Idea of Home 


IRDS have their own idea of where home 

is, says Frederick C. Lincoln, naturalist 
of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
and this idea should be considered by any- 
one who plans new “homes” for migratory 
waterfowl. 

Homing instinct, says Lincoln, does not 
develop strongly in a migratory bird until 
after it has first nested. The location of 
this first nest, he further explains, seems 
to be more or less a matter of chance, but 
it will be within the natural breeding rangé 
of the species. 

These facts make it particularly difficult 
to establish any given species in localities 
outside its usual range. For example, pin- 
ioned or wing-clipped waterfowl may be 
bred successfully on favorable areas out 
side their ranges, but this does not mean 
that the young will return to this particular 
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spot after the fall migrations to wintering 
grounds. On the contrary they are more 
likely to stop off with others of their species 
within their normal breeding range and 
there establish nesting places to which their 
homing instincts will guide them in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Lincoln observes that many persons seem 
to believe that to establish a species in a 
certain area it is necessary only to intro- 
duce a few birds of that particular variety 
and—presto! the species is established. This 
misconception has quite probably arisen 
from the success with which many kinds 
of upland and song birds have been trans- 
planted. Without exception, these suc- 
cesses have been with nonmigratory species. 

Citing an example of the failure of trans- 
planting experiments with migratory birds, 
Lincoln points out that several thousand 
Egyptian quail were imported and liber- 
ated in the northeastern states from 1870 
to 1880. The experiment failed. Some of 
these birds raised broods the first season, 
but there is no evidence that any of them 
returned after their fall migrations. The 
birds are thought to have perished at sea 
while attempting to migrate back to their 
natural winter quarters in Africa. 

The improbability of young birds’ return- 
ing to the nesting sites of their parents is 
indicated also by information the Biological 
Survey has obtained from bird banding. In 
one case, a mallard duck, nesting near An- 
tioch, Neb., hatched more than 100 duck- 
lings between 1927 and 1933. These duck- 
lings were banded. Yet there is no evidence 
that a single one of the young ever returned 
to nest even in the state where it was 
hatched. Individuals of these broods have 
been recovered as far south as Arizona, 
Texas, and Louisiana, and as far north as 
Alberta. Lincoln’s other example is based 
on records of the house wren obtained at 
a station in Ohio. Hundreds of adults and 
fledglings of this species have been banded 
there, and, although each season more than 
42 percent of the adult birds taken have 
been old-timers, only 2.6 per cent of the 
banded young have been retaken there in 
following years. 

To the question: What becomes of the 
young? Lincoln replies that apparently the 
only tenable answer is that they spread 
indiscriminately throughout the natural 
range of the species and only by chance 
return to the area where they hatched. 

It seems probable, he observes, that this 
is the operation of a natural law to prevent 
much of the inbreeding that might result 
were the offspring to return with their 
parents to the home site of the previous 


What Price Bass? 


AVE you ever stopped to estimate how 
much a black bass is worth? If asked 
the question, your first thought would be 
of the market place, where the bass would 
bring from 15 to 30 cents . Ib. 
3ut Talbott Demmead, law-enforcement 
officer of the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries, would give you a different answer. 
“For outdoor sport and recreational pur- 
poses,” he says, “black bass has a minimum 
value of $2 a pound.” This estimate is 
based, in part, upon the dividends in health 
and recreation returned by the sport of 
fishing for black bass. 
A government bulletin entitled Facts for 


Fishermen explains further that “laws 
regulating the season, catch limits and 


legal size for fish, and requiring the licens- 
ing of fishermen are directed at improving, 
not restricting, the sport of good fishing. 
In particular they are aimed at the elimina- 
tion of commercial fishing for game fish. 

As his part in the bargain, Uncle Sam 
is maintaining 37 fish cultural stations and 
47 sub-stations for the propagation and 
distribution of game fish. There are 410 
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state hatcheries, each specializing on the 
species that thrive best in local waters. 
In addition, some 60 hatcheries are main- | 
tained by private individuals and fishing 
clubs. 

Combined, these hatcheries, working on 
15 species of game fish, turn out approxi- 


mately 1,500,000,000 baby fish yearly. 
To combat the high mortality of the 
fish released while small, hatcheries are 


now being supplemented by nurseries where 
the newly hatched fry are reared to a length 
of 3 in. or more before being released. The 
immediate program aims at supplementing 
natural propagation by an annual minimum 
of 50,000,000 legal sized game fish. 


More Quail Cover 


E Oklahoma Game and Fish Commis- 
sion recently launched an intensive quail 
restoration program, which will assure bet- | 
ter cover and food conditions for the bob- 
whites of that state. This program calls 
for a farm-to-farm canvass by competent 
committees selected for the purpose, to se- 
cure pledges for planting feed patches and 
maintaining quail cover. 

Various Oklahoma municipalities are 
also cooperating with the commission in 
other directions. Last year the city of 
Tulsa raised 481,000 game fish at its 
municipal fish hatchery. These fish, con- 
sisting of bass, crappies, and bream, were 
placed in Lake Spavinaw, the city reservoir, 
and Mohawk Park lagoons, in all of which 
public angling is permitted. 


Jackson Hole Elk 


ROWDED by civilization, the 
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Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 
PLANT Natural aquatic food plants will 


bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
our favoite waters. Plant WILD 
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anteed to grow. ed 
discount on early orders. Write 
for expert planting advice and free 
Booklet. Many years experience. 
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$25 A WEEK FOR YO 


and work 12 hours a week, breed PR Royal squabs, sell for 
double other poultry. For details (illustrated) write usfor 
1936 free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for mailing. 
PR SquabCo. 429 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
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R FARMING 


Fur farming is a profitable and depression proof business. 
Now. Only small capital required. We teach you 
and guarantee success. SILVER FOX—CROSS 
\LASKAN and CROSS-BRED MINK-—RACCOON, 
“A.B.C. OF MINK FARMING,” $1.00 postpaid 
“DEER FARMING,” $1.00 yl 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FAR 
Chicago, HMlinois 


cr Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love— 
DUCK MILLET, DUCK’S MEAT, 
DUCK POTATO, WILD CELERY, etc. 
Provide excellent fish f over. 
Ready te Plant. Low Prices. Write 
For Planting Advice. Helpful Folder. 


TERRELL’S 434 A Block 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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elk of the Jackson Hole herd have be- | 


come a serio&#s problem. They have lost 
so much of their hereditary range in Wy- 
oming that they can no longer find adequate 
supplies of forage on lands reserved for 
their use. The animals are trespassing on 
private lands and ranch owners are pro- 
testing. 

An attempt is now being made to acquire 
private lands and add them to the refuge 
areas so the elk would not trespass in 
migrating to and from wintering grounds. 

After repeated losses of forage and hay, 
the ranchmen this year are forcing prompt 
action. 3eginning with a resolution de- 
manding relief, the ranchmen later threat- 
ened to kill trespassing elk and were satis- 
fied only after receiving the promise of 
compensation by the state of Wyoming. 

Richard Winger, a member of the Wy- 
oming Game Commission, obtained an 
estimate of damage claims. Governor 
Leslie P. Miller found it possible for the 
State to provide the $15,000 necessary to 
pay damage claims. The ranchmen with- 
drew their threats but insisted on prompt 
action. Governor Miller then sent Winger 
to Washington. The Biological Survey 
called its elk expert, O. J. Murie, to Wash- 
ington to help perfect the elk program. 
Conferences are now being held in an effort 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

Murie, who has been stationed at Jack- 
son Hole for several years, says that some- 
thing must certainly be done to prevent 
losses to the ranchmen. He insists also 
that the elk are of such importance to the 
Nation that they must be provided for 
adequately. 


Bans Black-Bass Sale 


LORIDA recently passed a bill to stop 

the sale of black bass. Florida conserva- 
tionists had tried repeatedly to stop the 
sale of black bass, but until this year met 
defeat. 

This action eliminates the chief source of 
supply of black bass for the market. The 


only other source of note is Reelfoot Lake | 


in Tennessee. 








“RAISE FROGS FOR US!’ 


We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 
necessary sackyard pond starts you. Any climate suit- 
able. Our FREE book ‘“‘A Fortune in Frogs’’ explains 
everything Write today 


Dept. 180-M 







OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO co. 


AMERICAN FROG Sassoceee COMPANY 
“Originators of CANNED Frog Legs.’ 
& New Orleans, La. 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


UP TO $5. 
ALSO fe, vou IN TousH ‘Site MAR. 
KETS EVERYWHERE. ae illustrated 
book and a also of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT F ARMER 
and monthly market bulletin show- 
ing names of buyers in various 
parts of America who continuously 
4 all rabbits offered them. All 
10 cents. Address 
1081 Main Street. New City, N.Y. 








WE WILL HAVE FOR SALE A LIM- 
ITED NUMBER OF EGGS of Gambel’s 
Quail, Valley Quail, Blue Scaled Quail 
and Reeves Pheasants. Also young 
birds of above species for fall delivery. 


CATOCTIN MOUNTAINS GAME FARM 
Thurmont, Maryland 











Wonders Through The 


MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens within a stone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
off into a new world of wonders. Com- 
plete Manual for amateurs. How to use 
equipment, secure and preserve specimens, 
take photomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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PHOTO BY STEPHEN H. WILLARD 


MONARCH OF THE HIGH PLACES 


OILING through rocky passes and scrambling up to 
dizzy peaks. And then the final thrill of sighting Big- 


horns among the crags! Read about it on opposite page 
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BIGHORNS 
ACROSS THE BORDER 


F in the past anyone had 

asked me what big game 

trophy I would most like 

to take I would unhesi- 
tatingly have answered, “A 
mountain sheep.” Tales of 
stalking the king of the high 
cliffs and the crags had al- 
ways fascinated me. How- 
ever, I had felt sure that this 
kind of hunting was not for 
me. I had always associated 
sheep with Alaska or British 
Columbia, and the hardships, 
expense, and time involved 
in reaching these remote 
spots made it seem quite cer- 
tain that I would never have 
the opportunity even to try 
for bighorns. Then, the de- 
pression about removed any 
lingering hope I may have 
had in that direction. All of 
which shows that you never 
can tell. 

Last winter I decided to 
visit the Southwest, to see 
with my own eyes that ro- 
mantic country. Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California! 
Sagebrush, mesquite, and 
cactus. I left Vermont on 
December 1, and, after driv- 
ing 3,531 miles, I found my- 
self on January 15 at Mexico 
Border Lodge near. the 
drowsy old hamlet of Son- 
oyta in the state of Sonora. 

Here a stroke of good for- 
tune befell me. A hunting 
party, about to start after 
Rocky Mountain sheep in the 
San Francisco Mountains 
of Old Mexico invited me to 
join it. I found it hard to 
believe that, at last, I was to 
hunt for sheep. 

Four sportsmen from Mi- 
ami, Oklahoma, the outfitter. 
the cook, three guides, and 
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‘Call 


The author with his first Mexican bighorn sheep 


Across the hot deserts and up the barren 
crags of Old Mexico with a hunter out for 
his first mountain sheep. His tale brings 
you all the color of hunting in a strange 
land and the zest of stalking elusive game 





od 


myself made up the party. 
Two days before the start, 
the outfitter and one guide 
made a trip to our prospec- 
tive camp site, taking in ex- 
tra tanks of water and gas. 
Passports, hunting licenses 
and gun permits were taken 
care of that evening. 

We left the lodge soon af- 
ter daylight the next morn- 
ing. ‘Two trucks and a pas- 
senger car, loaded to the 
limit, carried us and our out- 
fit. Two miles south, we 
passed through Sonoyta with 
its small irrigation canal run- 
ning through the main street. 

We then drove out into 
the desert over what could 
scarcely be called a road. In 
Mexico, somebody just wan- 
ders along in a wagon, taking 
the easiest course. Others 
follow his wheel tracks and 
these then become a road. 
The dips, where the road 
tumbles down into an arroyo 
or old watercourse, were in 
places so deep that the car 
ahead would go down out of 
sight. When the ruts get 
too deep or the road becomes 
impassable, do the Mexicans 
fix these bad places? Oh, no! 
They simply drive around 
them and thus start a new 
road. Ten to fifteen miles 
an hour over these trails is 
considered good progress. 

As I looked out at one side 
of the car, the vegetation 
seemed sparse, but when I 
looked ahead, it appeared as 
a solid carpet of green as far 
as the eye could see. I felt 
as if I were in a world en- 
tirely different from my 
New England environment 
and in distinct contrast to 
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anything I had seen on the way across 
the continent. Everywhere the giant 
cactus, or saguaro, with its bulky 
trunk grew to a height of 30 feet 
or more. 

Stately mountain ranges on every 
side reared their heads into the sky. 
On our left, the Cubabi range, famous 
for its white-tail deer, extended in a 
southerly direction. Far to the north 
and west we could see the Pinacates, 
a renowned sheep country dotted 
with 225 volcanic craters, some of 
them of comparatively recent origin. 

\rrived at our camp site at the base 
of the San Francisco Mountains, tents 
were pitched near large paloverde 
trees, wood cut and our lunch eaten. 
From my tent, I could see six sepa- 
rate ranges in the ’Friscos alone. Our 
outfitter advised us to hunt first the 
near-by and lower ranges before the 
noise around camp could scare out 
the sheep. 

Soon after lunch, I started out with 
my Mexican guide, Jose Del Rosario, 
a red-haired Mexican lad nicknamed 
Red. As we left camp, Red bet me 
a dollar—no, not a peso but one of 
our American variety—that I would 
be the first to get a sheep. I accepted 
because it was a bet I would be only 
glad to lose. Red carried my 
Zeiss 7x50 binoculars, the camera, and 
the canteen. We never went any- 
where without the latter. 

After considerable meditation, I 
had left at camp my old faithful 
Springfield .30/06 Sporter and was 
staking everything on my Griffin and 


too 


Howe .25 Roberts, on which was 
mounted a Lyman &x Targetspot 
scope. I realized full well that a 
scope of this high power was not 


suitable for close, running shots, but 


n 


| had expected to get a sheep only after days of hardship, and here, 
on the first night in camp, | had a ram hanging from a paloverde tree 











I felt sure there 
was nothing better 
if I should happen 
to get a standing 
shot at long range. 
I was very anxious 
to see what the .25 
Roberts would do 
on game the size of 
sheep. 





We found tracks 
the first day. It 
is difficult in 
these dry hills 
to tell just how 
old the tracks are 














We walked two 
miles southeast 


along the base of 

the most easterly of the ’Frisco 
ranges. At times, we had to climb 
over saddles to avoid wide detours 
out into the desert. We _ noticed 


sheep tracks on the floor of the desert 
where the sheep had evidently come 
down to feed, but the tracks were old. 
We decided to go to the top of the 
ridge so we could look for sheep 
on both sides. 

Progress was slow. In places, we 
found the way impassable and had 
to go around. Sometimes, we had 
to go down and then up a deep can- 
yon before we could again strike out 
for the top. How sheep could travel 
along such places was beyond me, 
yet we found sheep tracks in the most 
inaccessible spots. Here and there 
were old sheep beds but the tracks 
seemed rather old. It is difficult in 
these dry spots of crumbled stone to 
tell just how old the tracks are. Even 
the droppings quickly dry up in the 
desert sun and dry air. Up and up 
we went, stopping every 100 feet or 
so to look and, incidentally, to get 
our breath. 

We finally “topped out” at 4 o’clock 
and worked northwesterly along the 
ridge. To the west, we could see one 
lower range and several higher ones. 


The second sheep was a mature ram. He fell over a sheer 
precipice, and caught on a rocky ledge twenty feet below 


we came to a smooth, almost 
perpendicular cliff which afforded no 
foothold whatever. This forced us 
down and down on the west side until 
were almost halfway down the 
mountain. As it was getting late, we 


Soon 


we 


decided to make our way down to 
the desert and walk back to camp. 

Suddenly Red said, “There’s a 
sheep!” I looked back and there, 


above us and to our left, was a sheep 
bounding along 175 or 200 yards away. 
I immediately sat down and followed 
him with the ’scope. 

“He’s a good one!” Red said. “He’s 
going to stop!” 

Sure enough, after traveling about 
100 feet, he stopped on top of a big 
bowlder. Never in my life had I seen 
a sheep before. Oh, boy! Did he 
make a beautiful sight standing there 
in the late afternoon sunshine! 

\s the cross hairs steadied on him, 
I squeezed off the trigger. Appar- 
ently unhurt, the ram swapped ends 
like lightning, and ran back the way 
he had come. This time he was go- 
ing places." If he had proceeded the 
way he was first headed, I could have 


shot at him a dozen times before he 
could ever have scaled that canyon 
to escape. He seemed to know that 
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safety lay in the canyon be- 
yond the ridge. 

Red cried, “He’s going to 
stop again,” but I wasn’t so 
sure of this. As I could see 
the cross hairs a foot ahead 
of him, I fired again. At the 
crack of the rifle, he instant- 
ly went down end over end 
and disappeared. Red said, 
“You got him. Good shot, 
boy! Lucky you shot. In 
one more jump, he’d have 
been out of sight for good.” 

Feeling he was hard hit, 
we started up to the spot 
where we thought he had 
fallen. It took us a long, long 
time to get there. We peered 
over the edge of the bench 
expecting to see him, but 
there was no sheep in sight. 

“That’s funny. Where 
could he have gone?” said 
Red. 

“Any blood?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Red. With 
that, he went on over the 





bench and down about 75 
feet. “Here are his fresh 
tracks,” he called, “but it 
looks as though we lost him.” 


I went back to where I thought 
he was when I shot the first time. 
No luck. Trying to exhaust every 
possibility, I climbed to a still higher 
bench. By this time, 40 minutes had 
passed. Was I disappointed! I just 
couldn’t figure it out because we had 
both seen the ram go down. Just 
then, I heard Red whistle and then 
shout, “I got him!” 

I hurried down and, after what 
seemed to me a long time, I caught 
a glimpse of Red below. When I 
reached the spot, there lay the ram 
on his back. He had completed just 
the one jump. 

The .25 Roberts, with Western 117- 
grain, open-point boattail bullet had 
struck the point of the left shoulder 
and apparently he never knew what 
hit him. (Three days later, another 
Mexican guide, while jerking the 
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meat, found the first bullet, but it was 
so low in the forequarters that it 
probably would not have stopped 
him.) The ram was mature, had per- 
fect horns with a spread of 20% 
inches, and was about eight or nine 
years old. He certainly looked great 
to me! He was a good representative 
specimen of the true type of Rocky 
Mountain, big horn sheep. 

After taking his picture, I took his 
head and Red his hind legs. We then 
started down to the desert floor where 
we left the ram. It was 7:15 and 
dark when we got back to camp. 
Without waiting for supper, we took 
one of the trucks and went back for 
the sheep. On our return we hung 
him from a large branch of a palo- 
verde tree. Was there happiness in 
camp that night! I had thought of 
possibly getting a sheep only after 
miles of stalking and days of hard- 


On our way to the mountains we drove over desert on which wheel tracks were the only roads 


ship, but, through the greatest of 
luck, I had shot a dandy ram the first 
afternoon. 

Wonderful days followed. Three 
out of four of the Oklahoma men se- 
cured good rams, but the fourth, 
though he had two good chances, 
one at six rams at long range and 
another at a big, standing ram at 150 
yards, wasn’t quite able to connect. 

One day while the others were 
hunting, my guide and I decided to 
go to the top of the very highest 
peak in the ’Frisco range and take 
pictures. Leaving camp soon after 
daylight, we drove south for 2% miles 
and then walked west to the base of 
the mountains. We climbed up 
through an arroyo where giant bowld- 
ers had tumbled down through the 


ages. Under some of these bowlders 
were caves filled with sheep sign. 
Working (Continued on page 72) 
as 
JERKING 
OUR OWN 
WILD MUTTON 


Fresh chops broiled 
over the coals of 
our camp fire tasted 
grand. The meat we 
did not need at the 
moment we dried 
out in the desert air 
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SALT breeze, foaming breakers, a 
fighting fish on your hook. Enjoy 
with this veteran the colorful 


zestful sport of angling in the surf 





Take it easy! That is a good rule to 
follow when you're casting into the 
surf. Some anglers like to go out 
into the water but it isn't necessary 
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' Battles 
THE Br 


IN 


OT all the joys of surf fishing 

lie in the sheer excitement of 

pulling a fighting fish from the 

ocean's white-capped treasure 
chest. It has a thrilling uncertainty as 
well, for there is always the possibility, 
even when you are fishing for a definite 
species of fish, such as channel bass, 
that some huge shark, stingray or other 
uninvited guest will pick up your bait 
and tear out to sea to the accompani- 
ment of a screeching reel. And you do 
not know whether, at the end of the day, 
vou will be staggering home with a 
catch of fish larger than one man can 
handle or have only your surf rod and 
tackle box as your burden. 

There are quiet mo- 
ments, too, when you sit 
on the beach with your rod 
stuck upright in the sand, 
listening to the restless 
swishing of the surf and 
sniffing the salt air. Per- 
haps you are resting after 
a nerve-stretching battle 
with a 40-pound bass, just 
thinking to yourself how 
good it is to be alive. 

I was enjoying such a 
respite one day on the 
beach at Core, Banks, on 
the North Carolina Coast. 


You may be worn out physically after the fight but there's nothing to compare 
with the mental thrill of seeing your courageous opponent safe on the beach 
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Though many kinds of casts 
may get results, it pays to 
learn good form. The over- 
head cast is by far the best 


eakers 


\s I sat there idly I watched three other 
anglers, fishing at wide intervals along 
the beach. The one farthest away was 
a veteran. That was obvious from the 
smooth flow of power with which he 
cast his bait out beyond the curling 
breakers, deftly checking the spin of his 
reel with his thumb just as the lead was 
about to hit the surface of the water. 
Nearest me was a young fellow who 
was an equally obvious beginner, one 
who proceeded on the theory that the 
more effort one applied to the task, the 
better the results. He swung his rod 
back sidewise and then jerked it back 
again viciously. His lead sailed through 
the air, stuttered a moment in its course, 
and then continued on as free as a lark, 
quite independent of the line to which 
it had been tied. The young man mut- 
tered and waded ashore. He had lost 
his rig because he had not “thumbed” 
the reel properly, thereby causing a 
backlash. He looked discouraged as he 
worked at the tangled line on his reel 
and then walked slowly over to where 
I was sitting. 

“T thought,” he said disconsolately, 
“that all you had to do in this game was 
to bait your hook, throw it in the surf, 
wait for some fish to come along and 
then wind him in with the crank on your 
reel. But I’ve found out differently. It 
isn’t so easy even to get your rig into 
the water. Can you tell me what I’m 
doing wrong ?” 

Even if one of my weaknesses hadn’t 
been to tell other persons how to do 
things, the evident distress of this young 
man would have persuaded me to help 
him. 
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“All right,” I said, “I'll put you 
through a course in surf: fishing from 
tackle box. to frying: pan. We'll look at 
your tackle box first.” 

So we walked back to the place on 
the beach where he had left his box. 
As I had expected, he had too much of 
some kinds of tackle and not enough of 
others. 

To generalize on this subject, to cover 
various shores and specify the tackle, 
bait, and methods for each would be 
too great a task—even if I were per- 
fectly familiar with them all—so I will 
confine my remarks to the Carolina 
coast and surfing for the channel bass, 
the favorite game fish of those waters. 

If you are out for channel bass, 
which were running along this coast at 
the time, what you need are from 250 
to 400 yards of white, undressed Cutty- 
hunk line (estimated on the basis of 
nine-thread) on a star drag reel and 
free-spool throw-off, half a dozen 
pyramid-style lead sinkers (three-sided 
if possible), weighing 4, 5 or 6 
ounces each; a supply of medium-sized, 
tinned leader-wire, leather thongs, 
swivels (size 5/0), a few extra “fish 
finders” and snaps (in case you lose one 
or more rigs) and an assortment of 
hooks from size 6/0 to 9/0 according to 
the fish you are seeking. Although the 
smaller-sized hooks are strong enough 
to hold the fish, I prefer the larger sizes, 
as they will not pull out of the fish’s 
mouth so easily when you strike. They 
also hold the bait more efficiently. 

I looked at the boy’s rod. It was a 
good one, with a bamboo tip of six and 
a half feet and a 31-inch hickory butt. 
If the boy had been taller, a 71%4-foot 
tip and a 40-inch butt would have been 
more desirable. The rod had agate 
guides and good ferrules, it was neither 
too weak and limber nor broomlike in 
stiffness. 

“You've got something good to learn 
with,” I said, “and, since casting is one 
of the important parts of surf fishing, 
a good rod is just as important to a 
fisherman as a good rifle is to a hunter. 
Your line is all right too. It’s a 12- 
thread line and will test 24 pounds. An 
experienced caster can use a nine-thread 
line (18-pound test) with perfect safety 
but I would recommend from size 12 to 
15 for a beginner. A fair-sized channel 
bass can easily break a 36-pound test 
line if you horsed it in, while I’ve seen 
a 50-pound fish landed on a nine or 
twelve when properly handled. Even 
with the lighter lines, if you play your 
fish right, you'll lose more rigs casting 
than you will by the fish breaking. them. 
Now we'll fix up your rig for you.” 


TOOK an 18-inch wire leader, at- 

tached it to the hook and swivel by 
making a loop at one end, passing it 
through the ring and then wrapping it 
back up the wire as closely as possible. 
I then pinched down the ends with 
pliers, so that it could not catch on any 
part of the line or rig. Then I doubled 
the thong through the swivel ring, 
passed the line through the holes in the 
end, wrapped the line about the thong 
to the swivel ring and passed the end 
back under the turns of the line. This 
avoided any knot and could not come 
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loose. A knot, by the way, will reduce 
the breaking point of your line thirty 
percent, while a thong used in this 
fashion will only lessen it three percent. 

The thong also makes replacement of 
the rigs easier and does double duty, 
preventing the “fish-finder” from go- 
ing on the wire leader as well as re 
ducing the strain on the line. Such a 
rig allows the fish to run out line with- 
out moving the sinker which, as the fish 
is played, returns to its place above the 
thong. 


M’*, pupil was using soit crabs for 
bait. They are good for channel 
bass but a mullet and menhaden as 
a rule are better. Then come salt mul- 
let, hen crabs, small creek-fish, and a 
number of others, including a strip cut 
from the belly of the channel bass itself. 

We were now all baited up and ready 
to go. The place where the boy had 
been fishing did not look particularly 
promising but I thought that, before 
going elsewhere, I would give him some 
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This is the rig you need if you don't 
want to spend your day making new ones 


idea of the proper manner of casting. 
During the season you'll see all kinds 
of casters: side winders, overhead back 
breakers, ladylike underhand throwers, 
and casters who really know what they 
are doing. Whatever you can do with 
the least physical effort is all right. But 
it is just as well to learn to cast with a 
semblance of good form. And by far 
the best for all purposes is the overhead 
cast. It gives better direction and 
leaves you in a better position after the 
cast. 

Fortunately my neophyte’s reel was 
equipped with a leather brake, as it 
should have been. Otherwise he would 
have needed to wear a thumb stall, which 
would have enabled him to brake the 
reel either while casting or playing his 
fish without burning the ball of his 
thumb. Proper thumbing is the heart 
of a good cast. 


[RST you face the sea, having the 

spot where you desire to cast slightly 
to your left. Have about a foot and a 
half line out from the rod tip. Put 
your pees together and then advance 
your left foot 18 inches in the desired 
line of flight. Grasp the rod butt with 
the left hand, throw off the gears in the 
reel and place the thumb of the right 
hand in the proper position to prevent 
the spool from turning faster than the 
veight carries the line out. Reach your 
right hand back over your shoulder, 
keeping your left hand close to your 
Picture a spot about 30 
degrees above the point to which you 
wish to cast. Now bring your right 
hand up and forward and your rod tip 
will describe a half circle. By releasing 
the pressure with the thumb, you will 
allow the lead to drag the line away. 
The rod should be pointed directly at 
the sinker during the entire cast. The 
thumb acts as a brake to prevent 
overrunning of the spool, or “back 
lash,” and the spool is checked en- 
tirely just (Continued on page 66) 


stomach. 

















When the channel bass are running and you take more than you can carry, it's 


a good plan to drag them head-on. 


It gets the fish home in better condition 





A MOUNTAIN 


DIDN’T 
either. 
When I first heard 
that Ben Magavern, 
of Bridgman, Mich., uses a 
full-grown mountain lion 
along with his dog, to re- 
trieve rabbits. I made up 
my mind that, to put it 
mildly, somebody with more 
enthusiasm than knowledge 
of animals had been indulg 
ing in a little flight of fancy. 
I even suspected that Ma- 
gavern might have helped 
circulate the story for the 
sake of attracting attention 


believe it, 


Sut five seconds after | 
BEAT = Mavaver hi 
saw jen Magavern—his 
name rhymes with tavern, 


and his wife and everybody 
who knows him well enough 
calls him Mac—walk into a 
spacious, outdoor cage with 
Jerry, the lion—Geronimo, 
if you want the full name— 
and Lady, the lion’s girl friend, | knew 
Magavern was a real animal man with 
no interest in cheap publicity. I was 
ready to believe anything he told me 
about his strange cat. 

Magavern operates the Navajo Trad- 
ing Post, on U. S. route 12 south of 
St. Joseph, Mich., and about 85 miles 
east of Chicago. He trades chiefly in 
objects of Indian handicraft, in quest 
of which he makes an annual trading 
trip to the Southwest. In connection 
with his post, he maintains a small road- 
side zoo, of which Jerry is the stellar 
attraction. The zoo, Magavern readily 
admits, does serve to bring tourists to 
his place and stimulate trade. But that 
is not his real reason for keeping the 
two lions, the big cinnamon bear, the 
coyotes, raccoons and other animals in 
his cages. He likes animals, has studied 
them all his life, knows their ways, and 
gets along with them. If you doubt 
that he is successful in handling them, 
he can show letters from two or three 
of the best-known animal men in Amer- 
ica, stating flatly that Jerry is the finest 
and tamest captive puma in the country. 
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LION 


ANIMAL TRAINERS HAVE 
DARING AS THE STRANGE 


He overtakes the cottontail in 


cottontail, cuts across when 
it circles, waits until it is 
within a few yards of him, 
and overtakes it in two or 
three powerful bounds. 

He’s in deadly earnest, 
too. If given a dead rabbit 
in his cage, Jerry plays with 
it for a quarter of an hour 
at a time in typical cat fash 
ion. But, when he catches 
a rabbit for himself, he 
wastes no time in fooling 
around with it. 

It’s after Jerry catches 
the rabbit that the really re 
markable part of the per 
formance begins. He walks 
back to Magavern with his 
kill, lays. it down, and allows 





Magavern, with his rare team of retrievers, just before a hunt 


By 
BEN EAST 


Now just to set you right at the out- 
set, Magavern does hunt rabbits with 
Jerry. Or, to be more exact, he lets 
the cat hunt them on his own, and Jerry 
brings them back to his master. Ma- 
gavern, however, is the first to belittle 
the significance of that particular stunt. 
He makes it clear that he doesn’t use 
Jerry regularly and deliberately for rab- 
bit hunting. In short, the lion is no 
substitute for a beagle hound and never 
will be. But, for all that, his rabbit 
hunting is something decidedly out of 
the ordinary. 

Magavern takes Jerry out frequently 
on leash, as you’d take a dog out for 
exercise. If a cottontail is jumped in 
the timbered sand dunes back of the 
trading post, he lets Jerry jerk free and 
away go the cat and Bruce, the dog, 
pell-mell. But the cat is the better rab- 
bit hunter of the two. He watches the 


the man to pick it up and 
put it into a pocket. Then 
the cat stalks sedately back 
to his cage, on the leash, 
and gets the cottontail as a reward. 

In Magavern’s judgment, the fact that 
Jerry will hunt rabbits isn’t remarkable. 
That’s the natural thing for him to do, 
Magavern explains. Even the fact that 
Jerry brings the rabbits back and gives 
them up does not impress Magavern so 
much as some of the other things the 
cat does, particularly his friendship with 
Bruce. 


HE feud between the cat and dog 

tribes is an ancient affair, seldom 
relieved by a truce. Yet Jerry and 
Bruce have run together for four years 
with never a disagreement. Since the 
big cat acquired a cage mate, however, 
the dog no longer is allowed in the 
enclosure. Lady doesn’t share Jerry’s 
regard for Bruce. 

Magavern, when he goes into the cage 
with the two big lions, takes no whip, 
chair, or stick, and carries no gun. 
When we started out to the cage, he 
halted in the back door of the trading 
post 50 yards away. “Ever hear a lion 
whistle ?” he asked. 

He called to Jerry as one would call 
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PLAYS HOUND 


DONE MANY AMAZING THINGS BUT FEW SO 
FEAT DESCRIBED IN THIS UNUSUAL YARN 





two or three powerful bounds. 


a dog, and the big, tawny cat, stretched 
at full length on an elevated platform 
in the far corner of the cage, jerked 
his head up, and answered with a series 
of short, whistling barks, not unlike the 
whistling of a marmot. 

Lady was prowling back and forth 
in front of the cage gate when Magav- 
ern approached. She backed away, 
snarling. “Nervous,” he explained cas- 
ually. So was I, just a trifle. He started 
to unlock the gate and Jerry launched 
himself smoothly from the platform, 


190 pounds of cat that landed as lightly 






















CHANGING CAT NATURE 


Besides teaching the lion to forget 
its instinctive dislike for dogs, to 
catch rabbits, and bring them to him, 
Magavern has overcome the beast's 
aversion to water, as shown above. 
At right, the lion is going alone 
into Lake Michigan to splash around 
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A drawing made from Universal Newsreel Photo 


as a feather, and came charging at the 
gate in long bounds. 

Magavern lifted the latch, stepped 
through and shut the gate behind him. 
He was confined with the two lions, 
with no safety cage and no avenue of 
escape. Lady retreated, still snarling, 
and took possession of the platform Jer- 
ry had vacated. Jerry trotted around 
the man, rubbed against his legs, went 
with him across the cage, and, at a 
spoken order, bounded up onto a second 
platform. 

When Magavern walked up to the 
platform, his chin came 
just above the edge, and 
his back was toward La- 
dy. As he paid no atten- 
tion to her, quit 
snarling and settled down. 
He spoke to Jerry and 
after a second or two the 
big cat turned to f 


she 


Tace 
him, walked over to the 
edge, and lay down with 
his face level with the 
man’s. Magavern reached 
up, took him by the ears, 
pulled him down, and 
Jerry licked the top of 
his head. 

“Want me to take him 


out?” he asked. Naturally I did. 

When he started toward the gate, 
Magavern turned his back on both lions 
and came the length of the cage with- 
out glancing around at them. He ad- 
mitted later, however, that this is not 
exactly a careful habit. 

Jerry’s harness is a heavy leather af- 
fair, with a collar for the neck and 
another that buckles around the body 
just behind the shoulders. When Ma- 
gavern went back into the cage with it, 
the cat at first didn’t exactly take to the 
idea. He dodged out of the way and 
Magavern chased him halfway around 
the cage. Then Jerry jumped up onto 
the platform again. Magavern called 
him over, took him by the ears and held 
him as you might hold a bridle-reluctant 
horse, slipped the collar around his neck 
and buckled the harness into place. He 
finished up with a few sound slaps on 
the cat’s neck and shoulders, and Jerry 
blinked and looked as pleased as a bull- 
dog looks when he gets a friendly smack 
on the ribs. 


AGAVERN remembered then that 
the gloves in his pocket were the 
ones in which he cuts up meat for the 
cats. He left the cage again to change 
them, and instantly Lady rushed over 
to Jerry, licking his face and rubbing 
against him. They’re a little more than 
fast friends. They’re expecting a fam- 
ily this year, and Lady is thoroughly 
wretched while Jerry is out for a walk, 
pacing the cage steadily and “whistling” 
for him repeatedly. Magavern makes 
no attempt to put the female lion on 
leash. She’s younger than Jerry but 
she’s far less tractable. 

Magavern went back with different 
gloves, snapped a stout, 25-foot chain 
into the shoulder collar, and led the cat 
up to the gate. Mrs. Magavern opened 
it. Bruce, the dog, was running excited 
circles outside, as Jerry came charging 
out. His broad pads sent the sand fly- 
ing, and Magavern was dragged along 
behind, with his heels digging into the 
dirt. (Continued on page 58) 
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Berry with two 
of the fat trout 
we took out of 
Washington Lake 
after we almost 
quit in despair 








N MANY occasions I 
had heard of a mys- 
terious species of fish 
inhabiting Washing- 

ton Lake in south-central Idaho. 
Enthusiastic but unscientific 
fishermen had _ identified these 
baffling and elusive fish as every- 
thing from bass to grayling. 
After hearing the confusing and 
varied reports, I determined to 
survey the situation personally. 

The lake is situated in a high, 
mountain basin at an elevation 
of approximately 8,000 feet. Like 
most of the scores of lakes in the 
east fork of the Salmon River 
range and in the Sawtooth 
Mountain range, just across the 
Salmon River valley, Washing- 
ton Lake was naturally barren 
of fish. Its outlet, Germania 
Creek, kept fish from reaching 
the lake, as it dropped perpen- 
dicularly for some 20 or 30 feet 
in a picturesque kettle fall a 
short distance from the lake. 
Where, then, did the fish in 
Washington Lake come from? 
Journeying by pack train over 
rough, mountain trails into the 
Washington Basin district with 
two other anglers, I finally found 
the answer. 

In the early ’70’s Washington 
Basin had been a bustling min- 
ing camp. It was devoted chiefly 
to silver mines, which were 


ag, 





He had a fight on his hands. The odd trout sulked awhile and then made crazy rushes 


abandoned when silver hit a level too 
low to justify the operation of mines in 
such a remote district. 

Arriving at the old camp, Berry 


Locke, Bill Wooley and I found an old 
negro miner, named George Blackman 
We passed the night in one of the cab- 
ins he still kept in order. 

During the evening George gave us 
our first real lead, telling that it was 
he who had planted Washington Lake 


with fish. The lake was his nearest 
source for such fresh food, so he had 
carried trout in water buckets from 


near-by Fourth of July Lake and had 
stocked Washington Lake several years 
before. He explained how he had 
caught the trout on barbless hooks, and 
estimated that in all he had planted two 
or three dozen fish in the barren lake. 

The trout had multiplied, he was sure, 
as he had seen small ones in the outlet 
to the lake and occasionally in the shal- 
lows along the shore of its small bays. 

Fourth of July Lake, we all knew, 
was located scarcely more than a mile 
beyond Washington Lake. Just over a 
low saddle in the divide, it formed a 
tributary to the main Salmon River. I 
had fished it on several occasions. As 
there were no barriers in its outlet, it 
fairly teemed with brightly colored na- 
tive trout, conspicuously marked with 
black spots. There being little natural 
food in the lake they bit savagely on.al- 
most any lure offered them. 

We could easily understand how 
George could catch two or three dozen 
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in about nothing flat for the purpose of 
stocking Washington Lake. Notice- 
able also was the uniformity of size of 
the fish in Fourth of July Lake. They 
varied but little from about % to % 
pound each. 

Knowing the conditions in Fourth of 
July Lake, the knowledge gained from 
George seemed to shatter our hope of 
finding something different. It took 
much of the pioneering zest from our 
venture, but George gave us a bit of 
encouragement by admitting that, he had 
rarely been able to catch any of the fish 
he had so painstakingly planted in 
Washington Lake. 

From George we learned also that the 
fish spawned early in July in the gravel 
bars at the outlet of the lake. This cor- 
responded with the spawning period of 
the Fourth of July Lake trout. At such 
high altitudes the native trout spawn 
much later than the same species in 
lower altitudes. It was during the 
spawning periods that George had made 
his observations as to the size and the 
general conformation of the Washing- 
ton Lake fish. 

3ut still something seemed to be hay- 
wire with his description of the mys- 
terious trout. He pictured them as 
thick, chubby individuals, with great, 
heavy bodies, and small heads, and with 
practically no spots at all. This de- 
scription was just the opposite of that 
of the fish said to have been planted. 
Personally, I began to feel a bit as 
though I was being taken on a “snipe 
hunt.” But, hoax or no hoax, we were 
determined to find those Washington 
Lake trout and pushed on early the next 
morning. 

Arriving early at the lake, we unlim- 
bered our equipment and launched our 
attack on its crystal-clear waters. As 
far as results were concerned, the lake 
might have been fishless. We did see 
a few fish rise during the day but they 
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Compare the three Washington Lake trout, 
above, with the normal fish, right, from Fourth 
of July Lake, the home of the freaks’ ancestors 


The Lively Tale of Three Angling Sleuths Who 
Tracked Down the Fish That Changed Their Spots 


By OTTO M. 


JONES 








We offered them 
everything we had, and as we had gone 
prepared we were well stocked with 
lures. 

Dry flies were ignored, and wet flies 
netted nothing but a pain in the arm 


would take nothing. 


Spinners of various sizes 
In final 


from casting. 
and designs brought no results. 
desperation, we resorted to 





over to camp, and, with a 
dish cloth, improvised a 
dip net. With this con- 
traption I scooped down 
into the water. 

When I brought the net 
to the surface and exam- 
ined it closely it was cov- 
ered with the little seed- 
like creatures. On close 
inspection, they proved to 
be animal and not vege- 
table, as I had at first sus- 
pected. Berry gave them 
the title of Cyclopsus 
something-or-other  be- 
cause of their single eye. 

Cyclopsus, bird shot, or 
mustard seed, they gave us 
at least a basis on which to 
renew our attack. But 
they were far too small to 
be used as bait. Undoing 
my much overworked col- 
lection of flies, I searched 
for an effective substitute 
for those tiny red water 
bugs. Finally I decided 
upon a little red-ant dry 
fly. At any rate it had a 
red body. I trimmed all 
unnecessary frills from the ant, leaving 
just a bit of the red on the body. I did 
not oil it, since I planned to use it as 
an underwater lure. 

With renewed enthusiasm, I began 
casting my revamped fly, the red ant 
with a fresh haircut. When it had 
reached a (Continued on page 76) 








bait. I felt like getting be- 
hind a rock when I put the 
first one on. But this was a 
more or less scientific expedi- 
tion. We just had to cast 
ethics to the winds, and get 
one of the fish for a close-up 
inspection. 

When the baits were passed 
up without a nibble, we were 
stuck. I never saw such fin- 
icky fish. 

As the day wore on and our 
patience ebbed with it, I was 
circling the lake to try at an- 
other point when I looked 
down into the water. The 
lowering sun was shooting its 
slanting rays at just the right 
angle to enable me to see into 
the water to a considerable 
depth. The water swarmed 
with little reddish particles 

What the deuce was this? 
I stopped to survey the situa- 





tion. The particles were 
round and like very small 
mustard seeds. The water 
was so impregnated with 
them that the sunlight rays 


deep down were tinged with 
pink. Immediately I hurried 





Germania Creek Falls kept the native trout 
from finding their way to Washington Lake 
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. «+ for $5 and other valuables, including a 
half dozen brass shells and a Barlow knife 


E WAS my first bird dog, an un- 

dersized liver-and-white point- 

er of uncertain lineage, named 

Spot. I bought him forty-eight 
years ago, when I was thirteen, for $5 
in cash and other valuable considera- 
tions, including half a dozen brass shot- 
gun shells and a Barlow knife. This is 
the first time he has ever broken into 
print, and I’m writing about him now 
because I’ve come to realize he was a 
very remarkable dog. 

The remarkable thing about him was 
that he was not remarkable at all. This 
may seem contradictory but I've discov- 
ered his very mediocrity made him not 
only unusual but the next thing to a 
curiosity. I found this out when I be- 
gan talking with other men about their 
first dogs. To hear them tell it, the 
first pup acquired by each and every 
one of them developed into a bird-find- 
ing fool, with the nose of a Gladstone, 
the bird sense of Mary Blue, the faith- 
fulness of Old Dog Tray and the flashy 
beauty of Mae West. Their one-time 
masters, to a man, swear by all the gods 
at once they never have owned another 
such phenomenon, and long ago gave 
up hope of ever even seeing one. 

When I first began to hear about these 


sensational bird hounds I was frankly 
incredulous. Deep-down in my heart I 
felt their biographers were lying, or at 
least stretching the truth to the breaking 
point. But I’ve changed my mind. If 
50,000,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong, 
it stands to reason fifty modest sports- 
men must be right. So I’ve come to the 


conclusion I’m the only man living 
whose initial investment in dog flesh 


grew up to be a mutt. Apparently Spot 
was a freak and, as a freak, if for no 
other reason, rates a little belated bal- 
lyhoo. 

He was a bootleg proposition from 
the start, bought on the sly, raised and 
trained sub rosa, and disappearing, at 
last, as mysteriously as a rum runner in 
a heavy fog. 

My father was more than ordinarily 
indulgent, but he had an inbred aversion 
to dogs. So, although we had a fine old 
place in North Brookfield, Mass., with 
plenty of land and no near neighbors to 
be seriously inconvenienced by an in- 
quisitive pup with the wanderlust, my 
continuous teasing for a bird dog failed 
to click. Father fell back on the old 
wheeze that to refuse me hurt him more 
than it did me, but he never put it over, 
not even with mother, who was not so 
keen about dogs herself. As a result, 
[ had him on the defensive and could 
figure myself a martyr to a lack of par- 
ental consideration amounting to ex- 
treme mental cruelty. If you were ever 
a small boy and believed yourself a 
martyr to anything, you know what a 
satisfying sensation it is. 

My self-pity finally reached the boil- 
ing point, and I delivered an_ ulti- 
matum. Following the time-honored 
formula, I told my case-hardened par- 
ents it was evident I wasn’t appreciated 
around home and had decided to run 
away. To my dismay this was not the 
bombshell I had anticipated. Both 
father and mother received the tragic 
news with a calmness bordering on the 
callous. There were no tears, no hys- 
terical entreaties that I reconsider and 
give them another chance. To add in- 
sult to indifference, father actually of- 
fered to help me carry out my desperate 
resolve. 

“I’m sorry you feel the way you do, 
William,” he said kindly. “Your moth- 
er and I have always tried to do the 
right thing by you, but we've. probably 
made a mess of it and you'll be better 
off somewhere else. We'll be sorry to 
lose you, naturally, yet at the same time 
we don’t want to stand in your light. 
But don’t run away, son; it isn’t neces- 
sary. I'll tell vou what I'll do. When 
you're ready to leave, let me know and 
’ll hitch up and carry you as far as 
West Brookfield.” 


By WILLIAM CARY DUNCAN 


That was all, but even today I can 
feel the awful sinking sensation as the 
wind went out of my sails. West 
Brookfield was only four miles away, 
but it was long before the days of auto- 
mobiles and if father had said West 
Africa it would have been no greater 
shock. The thought of being uncere- 
moniously dropped in that strange town, 
without money or friends, knowing no 
place to go from there and no way to 
get there if I did, was a vivid and 
frightful nightmare. Home _ suddenly 
seemed the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land. My threat to leave the 
family flat appeared in its true colors, 
as a crude and ridiculous bluff, and | 
never broached the subject again. 


UT I didn’t give up the pup idea. If 

father wouldn’t let me have a dog 
on the place, I would have one some- 
where else. If he was unsympathetic 
and unreasonable I knew two other men 
who were not. One was my Uncle 
John. He held a lucrative position in 
the office of the shoe factory and was 
always well supplied with ready money, 
which, to me, meant money he was 
ready to lend. My second ace in the 
hole was Dick Young, who lived down 
in Spunky Hollow and was an enthusi- 
astic gunner. He was fond of boys and 
sometimes took me along on his hunting 
trips. I was sure neither of these good 
Samaritans would fail me, and neither 
of them did. Uncle John advanced the 
$5 without a murmur, and Dick Young 
agreed to board any pup I might buy 
for remuneration so modest I know now 


1 could go up to \ 
the hay loft and 

raise a_ racket, 
and when | came 
down Spot would 
be standing there 
studying the meat 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY 
of a boy and his first bird dog, 
the dog that was going to set the 





hunting world by the ears. It's 
so intensely appealing and human 
that it will stir the emotions of 
any man who has ever owned a bird 
dog, ever hunted or ever been a 


boy. And that's about everybody 
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it was pure philanthropy. Both con- excitement as I counted out the five $1 
spirators were sworn to secrecy and I bills with trembling fingers and handed 
lost no time in closing the deal for Spot. over the six brass shells and the Barlow 
He was to come from a neighboring knife. Even now some unforeseen hitch 
town and be delivered by his breeder to might hold up the negotiations; even 
a friend of his who lived a mile or so now the deal might fall through! No, 
from father’s. I suspect this friend was Fortune was with me. The man ac- 
a middle man and that his commission cepted the cash and collateral, tied a 
consisted of the brass shells and the piece of clothesline around Spot’s neck, 
Barlow knife. and handed him over without so much 
E shall never forget the June evening as a sigh. He actually seemed relieved 
Spot arrived. It was the night of our as he watched me disappear with my 
high-school graduation exercises and, bargain. It was uncanny. 
although I was only a freshman, I was 


expected to attend, and was already EFORE I had gone 50 yards, I dis- 
togged out in my Sunday-go-to-meetin’ covered that dragging by main 


clothes when I learned by the grapevine strength a three-months-old pup that 
route my purchase was even then in had never been on a leash, while in- 
town. I was thrilled to my toe tips, and tensely interesting, was impossibly slow. 
the idea of waiting until the next morn- My parents and a searching cross-ex- 
ing never occurred to me. I dashed out amination would be waiting for me at 
and ran all the way to the house of the the town hall if I were late, and the 


: middle man. situation was desperate. So I took the 
: There he was, the dog of my dreams, pup in my arms and began running 
a thousand times handsomer, smarter, again. By the time I reached Dick 


and in every way more desirable than Young’s, I was pumped out and stag- 
any pup in the world would ever seem gering and my nobby blue suit a sight 
again, a wonder dog from the end of his with white hairs and paw marks, but 
snipy nose to the tip of his flea-bitten good old Dick gave it a lick and a prom- 
tail! I was gasping from running and ise with a whisk broom and I was off 
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| never knew what lay ahead of that blundering 
nose of his. It might be an ovenbird, or a 
last year's bird nest, a chipmunk or an empty 
salmon can. More likely it was nothing at all 


again on high, hell-bent for graduation. 
[ made it by an eyelash. Once more 
the gods were with me. My polite fic- 
tion in explanation of the white hairs 
and paw marks received an unexpected 
vote of confidence. God was in his 
heaven, all was right with the world. 

During that whole summer and well 
into the fall my brain was a one-way 
street. I ate, drank, slept, dreamed, 
walked, talked (except at home), and 
had my being in Spot. 

Naturally he was something of a 
problem. If he was to become the super- 
dog my lurid visions painted, his school- 
ing must be the ultimate in canine edu- 
cation. I had bought a 50-cent treatise 
on the subject and studied it until I 
knew by heart every line, including the 
advertisements. But to put my knowl- 
edge into practice, was something else 
again. They say the time and the place 
and the girl are a tough combination to 
arrange, but in my case, the time and 
the place and the pup were tougher. 

[ was never allowed to leave home 
without permission and, before permis- 
sion was given, my reason for going 
must pass the family board of censor- 
ship by a unanimous vote. In these 
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In its contest with matter, mind was a flop. The boys gave me a Bronx cheer 


contests of wits, no holds were barred 
and I was to protect myself at all times. 
But the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves to anything they can lay their 
hands, on and in this emergency I 
reached right up into the stratosphere 
and yanked down an excuse [ still think 
had the earmarks of genius. 

I could draw and paint a little in an 
immature way. It was the only symp- 
tom of talent of any kind I had ever 
shown and mother nursed it along as 
my one potential salvation. Now I, too, 
suddenly realized it was a life saver. 
All at once my enthusiasm for art be- 
came an obsession. I began drawing 
everything in sight around the house. 
Then my vaulting ambition reached out 
and took in the latent possibilities of the 
entire countryside. I began to take 
daily sketching trips into the woods and 
fields. My mother was delighted and 
my problem was solved. 


ITH my sketchbook in my pocket 

and my tongue in my cheek, I left 
home every day after dinner, spent fif- 
teen minutes on a hasty sketch of an old 
house or a few trees, and put in the rest 
of the afternoon training Spot. The 
preliminary work was done in Dick 
Young’s barn and by midsummer my 
pupil was letter-perfect on the funda- 
mentals. He would squat down at my 
side at command, eying hungrily a small 
bit of meat I held in my hand. Then 
I would toss the meat 10 or 15 feet away 
and Spot would stand up and register 
intense interest by wagging his tail. 
You know the old system. Step by step 
he walked across the barn floor toward 
that meat. Every step or two I said, 
“Whoa,” quietly but with great firm- 
ness, and Spot would stop and look up at 
me with an expression of mingled resig- 
nation and reproach. 
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Finally he would reach a point where 
his nose was 5 or 6 inches from the bait. 
This was the headline act of the whole 
performance. I had the pup so com- 
pletely buffaloed I could go up into the 
barn loft, toss packing boxes around 
and make a holy racket generally, then 
come downstairs to find Spot still stand- 
ing, like patience on a monument, study- 
ing that untouched meat. Then I would 
cluck softly and the hunk of chuck 
would disappear in one convulsive gulp. 
Talk about mind over matter! This 
demonstration of mind over appetite had 
it beaten four ways from Sunday and I 
couldn’t wait to show off my prodigy. 

The word went through school like a 
soft-nosed bullet through a stick of 
white pine, and on the appointed after- 
noon the gang gathered. Everything 
went as per schedule until I came to the 
big moment when I left Spot and went 
upstairs to raise ructions. Maybe I was 
overconfident and overdid the box 
bouncing. Maybe Spot had an attack of 
stage fright when he took in the size 
of his audience. Whatever the reason, 
I came downstairs to find the meat gone, 
Spot wagging his tail joyously and 
looking around for more, and the boys 
all set to give me the greeting now 
known as the Bronx cheer, which they 
did with much unholy glee. The dem- 
onstration of mind over matter was a 
painful flop. Something was the matter 
with matter. 

Was I embarrassed? Echo, who al- 
ways seems to be hanging afound wait- 
ing to get in her two cents’ worth, an- 
swers that I was—and then some. But 
was I discouraged? Not by an aval- 
anche of apple carts! The treatise said 
the system was infallible and who was 
I to buck omnipotence? I gritted my 
teeth, and went at it again. Seven or 
eight of Ben Franklin’s pet maxims 





were vindicated. By September I had 
won out. Work Spot up to that beet, 
and you could take a trip to Europe if 
you felt like it. On your return | 
haven’t a question he would be exactly 
where you left him. So would the meat, 
a trifle odorous perhaps, but still on the 
job. Compared with those two, the 
Rock of Gibraltar was a Mexican jump- 
ing bean. With cool confidence I sum- 
moned the gang and gave another dem- 
onstration. It came off as advertised. 
Nobody wanted his money back. I was 
a hero. 

September 15. The zero hour! The 
time when Spot could put his book 
learning to practical use. As we started 
out together, all nature seemed to smile. 
A week or two later I realized what it 
was laughing about, but at the moment 
I didn’t know the joke was on me. 

Fifteen seconds after we struck cover. 
Spot froze into a stern and rock-bound 
point. I was amazed and thrilled. There 
was no particular style about him, but 
the fact that, at the first scent of game, 
my six-months pup had reacted in the 
good, old, orthodox way was all that 
could be expected, and more. I was all 
aflutter with pride and self-satisfaction. 
My finger on the trigger of my single- 
barrel Stevens, I gave Spot the word 
to go on and locate his bird. No result. 
I repeated the order, louder this time. 
Still he didn’t budge. A third command, 
louder yet. The same disconcerting re- 
action, a 100-percent negative. Spot 
never batted an eye. Then I caught the 
significance of the situation. My good 
fortune was phenomenal. Not only had 
the pup scented game; he had actually 
located his bird. 


RIPPING my gun nervously, I[ 

clucked. Not a muscle even quiv- 
ered. Something was radically wrong 
According to my treatise Spot should 
have leaped forward, flushed his par- 
tridge, then dropped on his belly as | 
fired and brought down the quarry. Had 
I overlooked something in the book ? 
The idea was unthinkable. What was 
the answer to this riddle? Could Spot be 
one of those rare pups so naturally 
staunch you couldn’t kick him out of a 
point ? I would try it and see. I kicked 
him gently in the rear, then not so 
gently, then not gently at all. My sur- 
mise was correct. No doubt about it, he 
was that kind of a pup, a perfect speci- 
men of the type. 

There was but one thing to do—put 
up the bird myself. I stepped briskly 
forward, gun ready to shoot. Nothing 
came. I kept on stepping, first farther 
forward, then in widening circles, then 
fell to puttering about aimlessly. Finally 
I sensed the tragic truth. There was no 
bird there. Not only that, there was no 
bird anywhere in the vicinity. As I 
stopped to think things over, I heard a 
rustling behind me and turned to find 
Spot sitting hopefully at my heels. I 
don’t claim I fathomed his mental proc- 
esses but I felt he figured he had put 
on his act and was waiting for that 
piece of meat. The scent of some living 
thing, a mole perhaps, had made him 
more than ordinarily rigid, that was all. 

From this point on (no pun in- 
tended), that (Continued on page 75) 
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By RONALD L. IVES \ 


A Mountaineer’s 


Hangover Zoo 


T NIGHT, when parties are 
camped in isolated valleys in 
the Colorado Rockies, tourists 

hear in the stories of the guides 
strange descriptions of weird animals, 
not found in the textbooks. Ghastly 
tales are told of the terrible fate of 
Sourdough Pete, when he ate a rub- 
berado, or of Placer Bill, when he in- 
advertently stumbled over a whirling 
whimpus. Such tales are often swal- 
lowed entire by gullible tourists, who 
creep to their beds in fear and trem- 
bling. This short article will attempt 
to describe these unclassified and un- 
photographed members of 
the genus Delirium tre- 
gnensis, which guides are 
so wont to tell tall tales 
about. 

The rackabore, evolved 
from the javelina, or west- 
ern wild boar, is most often 
mentioned in the tales 
of mountaineers. It seems 
that the javelina popula- 
tion of the flat lands be- 
came too large at some 
time in the past, and that 
a number of them were de- 
ported to the hill country, 
where, after years of natural selection, 
they developed into a specialized side- 
hill animal. Present rackabores have 
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When it spies 
another beast, 
the tripodero 
stuns it with 
a clay pellet 
from its blow- 
gun proboscis 
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the legs on one side shorter 
than those on the other. If 
the legs on the right side are 
short, they are called right- 
hand rackabores, and vice 
versa. Once, on a narrow 
trail near Crater Lake, a 
right-hand 
a left-hand rackabore. 
neither could turn, and 
neither would back up, they 
starved to death on the trail. 
When a right-hand and a left-hand 
rackabore mate, the offspring is a 
ridge-runner, with one forefoot and 
the opposite hind foot 
short. These animals 
live only on_ ridges, 


= walking with the long 
YW legs on opposite sides of 
the ridge, and the short 
legs on the crest. When 
a right and left-hand 
ridge-runner mate, the 
offspring is a normal 
javelina, or wild boar. 
The bouncing rub- 
berado appears. only 
once in history, and is 
often regarded as ex- 
tinct. It is believed to 
have been an original inhabitant of 
the high country, and to have lived on 
wild hay. During the early days, be- 
fore the Boulderfield Shelter House 
was built on Longs Peak, 
visitors to the area had to 
live off the country. Sour- 
dough Pete, fresh from the 
Alaskan gold fields, de- 
cided to climb Longs Peak, 
so accompanied by a group 
of friends, and carrying 
many cases of whisky, he 
left Denver City to start 
the alpine conquest. The 
mountain climbers camped 
in the great chasm, more 
than 2,000 feet deep, on 
the east face of Longs 
Peak. Hunting was very 
poor, until they shot a 
strange animal which 
bounced up and down, 
from one grassy place to 
another on the east face of 
the peak. 
Most of the party re- 
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rubbery flesh of this ani- 


fied by much hip courage, eats it 


THE RACKABORE, an offspring 


rackabore met of the 
As for sidehills. There are two 


types, right and 
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javelina, is 


legged 
left-handed 


ate as much of it as he could hold. The 
next day, he felt extremely light on his 
feet, and suspected that the animal 
had imparted its bouncing ability to 
him. During the day, the party climbed 
all but the last few hundred feet of 
the precipice. Suddenly, Sourdough 
fell. His companions were surprised 
to see him hit the bottom, 1,800 feet 
below and bounce, instead of splash- 
ing. For two days, Pete bounced up 
and down in the chasm, out of reach 
of his companions. They finally shot 
him to keep him from starving to 
death. 

Placer Bill was a typical old-time 
prospector, but, instead of dying of 
old age and rheumatism, he vanished 
from the earth during an encounter 
with the terrible whirling whimpus. 
Evewitness accounts describe this un- 
natural creature as being as big as 
a man, but having goatlike hoofs. It 
stood upright, and had no head. As it 
acted purely by instinct, 
it had no use for a brain. 
The old-timers claim 
that it haunted un- 
traveled trails and had 
lone travelers as_ its 
prey. 

sill was going up to 
his sluice one evening, 
and saw the animal. He 
called his friends out to 
see him capture the 
strange beast, which he 
planned to sell to the 
“perfessor” at the new- 
fangled university in 
dey Soulder. As Bill ap- 
i oe proached, the animal 
ey started to spin, and soon 
} he it was invisible. — Bill, 
& , being well fortified with 
rotgut, kept on up the 
Pe. Vis trail. Suddenly, he let 
. out a scream, and dis- 
appeared. His friends 
found three silver dol- 
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To reveal the cache of glistening, white comb, Uncle Fletch opened a section of the log 


|hree Stings 


for a Bite 


‘tA NYTHING in it?” I asked. 
“Plumb full, I reckon.” 
“What kind?” 

“Pyerch.” 

“Bite?” 

“If you give ’em what they want. 

“What do they want?” 

“That,” Uncle Fletch answered judg- 
matically, “will keep till tomorrer. Hit’s 
been a-keepin’ for nigh onto a month, 
and hit can keep a spell longer.” 

And by no means could I induce the 
riddle-loving old mountaineer to com- 
mit himself further. 

Whiskey Creek, where I had been 
trout fishing for a week, had become 
rambunctious because of a cloudburst 
up in the Blue Ridge, and I had been 
forced to take a day off. To beguile the 
time, | decided to socialize a bit with 
a neighboring farmer who had piqued 
my curiosity with his tales about a lost 
pond “two whoops and a holler t’other 
side Catamount Ridge.” Before the 
visit was over, | had talked myself into 
an invitation to spend the night and try 
the pond with him the next day. 

Uncle Fletch Hightower was a trifle 
weather-beaten but as tough as a light- 
wood knot. The elements had worn 
themselves out on him. The stream of 
civilization had swept by the mountain 
fastness in which he lived, leaving the 
naked little farm and the impoverished 
woodpecker “deadings,” where he 
planted corn year after year, substan- 
tially as they had been half a century 
before. Yet there was a tranquillity 
about Uncle Fletch that told you he had 
somehow beaten life at its own game. 

In spite of lifelong hardship he had 


managed to retain a quaint Saxon gen 
tility and a mellow philosophy. A de- 
lightful host, he was loquacious enough 
on every subject except the one in 
which I was most interested. But, 
when I pressed him for details about 
his mysterious perch bait that had “been 
a-keepin’ for nigh onto a month,” his 





Never did perch attack any other bait 
as hungrily as they did those grubs 
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At last | saw Uncle Fletch's secret 
bait, the grubs of drone honey bees 


reticence was absolutely unshakable. 

I suggested every bait I 
could imagine, only to have every one 
grinningly rejected. My bombardment 
brought only one reply: 


p : | 
available 


“Hit won’t hurt you none to wait, 
young feller. Never hurts nobody to 
wait. Didn’t Jacob wait seven years 


” 


for Rachel, and then didn’t git her ? 

After breakfast the next morning, 
Uncle Fletch lit his pipe and announced 
we were ready to go for the bait. Then 
he handed me an ax and a crosscut saw, 
shouldered himself a bag half full of 
stuff, and we started for the woods. It 
looked like everything else but a bait- 
hunting expedition to me. 

A mile or so away, he dropped his 
bag, knocked out his pipe, and pointed 
a gnarled finger up a black oak. 

“Now, son, look at that hollow snout 
a-stickin’ out. Jist above the third 
limb on the right side. See anything ?” 

Bees! A gallon or so hanging outside 
the entrance. So that was the answer 
to the riddle. The perch bait that Uncle 
Fletch had been a-keeping was young 
bees. I had heard about bee bait often 
enough, but they were caviar to my 
own experience. 


if” AN’T we get some from the hive 
in your yard?” I asked. 

“Keepin’ them for honey. 
ain’t we got a nice bee tree right here 
that I been a-savin’?” 

I looked at the oak tree. It was nearly 
three feet in diameter, and almighty 
tough looking. The saw had two han- 
dies on it. I-ran away from home 
twenty years ago because of a crosscut 


Besides, 
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saw, and I haven't had much interest 
in agrarian movements since. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” I bargained. 
“T’ll give you $3.25 for that hive at the 
house, and we can take our young bees 
from that.” 

“Take a-holt, son, and don’t ride the 
saw !” 

It looked like a ground-hog case, so I 
bent over and grabbed a handle. An 
hour later I straightened up drunkenly 
and grabbed the small of my back to 
keep it from breaking in two. Uncle 
Fletch inserted a wedge behind the saw, 
smacked it a few times with his hickory 
maul, and the doughty-trunked monarch 
crashed downward. The air was filled 
with bees. 

I kept at a distance which I hoped 
would be considered respectful, while 
Uncle Fletch went in to see what was 
what. 

‘Bees are holed up in that thar limb,” 
he called out. “We'll have to saw out 
a section and pop hit open. Put on the 
veil and gloves and grab a-holt,” he or- 
dered, producing from his bag a home- 
made bee veil and a pair of long bee 
gloves. Even after I had been duly 
encased in the apparatus, I didn’t feel 
exactly brazen. 


BE et be bashful, son. A bee can’t 
sting you but oncet, and that’s 
more’n you can say of most folks. And 
remember, when a bee stings you, hit 
hurts him a whole lot worse’n hit hurts 
you,” Uncle Fletch encouraged. 

That assurance had a familiar ring 
to it that made me dubious, but, if the 
old fellow was a laughing at me, he was 
doing it under his face. Sidling up, I 
took one end of the saw. We got one end 
off without incident, but as the saw was 
ripping through the other, two or three 
bees got under my veil. One crawled 
to the tip of my nose and started cork- 
screwing straight down, as if it had 
been preordained for that purpose. 

Dropping the saw, I clawed at the 
veil. Before I could get out from un- 
der, another bee hypodermicked me un- 
der the left eye, and still another on the 
crown of my head. Figuring a good 
run was better than a bad stand, I set 
out for other and safer parts. 


Fishing for Perch with Uncle Fletch Is an Adventure 


to Make Even the Bravest Hesitate. The Dangers and 


Secrets of His Curious Methods Make an Amusing Tale 


“You don’t vote the Republican ticket, 
[ guess,” opined Uncle Fletch, uncon- 
cernedly shuffling toward me with bees 
crawling all over him. “Besides that, 
thar must be a hole in that veil.” 

There was—a rent in the crown. 
After this had been repaired, back I 
went like a fool to my folly, to help 
split the section of limb we had blocked 
out. 

“Let that teach you a lesson, son. 


Look for holes afore you get stung 
‘stead of after,” Uncle Fletch philos- 
ophized. “Matter of fact, a man is 


liable to git stung in anything he goes 
at these days.” 

We made progress for a while, but 
suddenly I straightened up and froze, 
a demoralizing shiver running up my 
spine. 


“There’s a bee crawling up my 
britches’ leg,” I said. 

“Stand still,’ Uncle Fletch advised 
nonchalantly. “A bee won't sting you 


if you stand still.” 

“There’s another bee crawling up my 
britches’ leg.” 

“Then stand twicet as still, and hold 
that wedge so I can hit her,” he ordered. 

“There’s another one still, and they’re 


















Climbing down to a cool, bush-hung retreat beside the glinting pool, we baited up 
with our homemade tackle. Above, Uncle Fletch with a chunk of his “pyerch" bait 
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getting up in the reserved seat section. 
I’m sorry, Uncle Fletch, but there ain’t 
room enough in one pair of britches for 
all of us.” 

I made a bolt for the woods and re- 
verted to nature, leaving the enemy in 
undisputed possession. Turning the 
offending britches inside out, I whipped 
them against a tree, dressed again, and 
went back to see how Uncle Fletch was 
faring. A fellow ought to get immun- 
ized after a while, I figured. 

With one resounding whack of the 
ax, Uncle Fletch popped the section of 
log open. There was a spectacle to re- 
member. Both sides of the cavity, which 
was as big as a nail keg, were lined with 
glistening white comb, with crystal- 
clear sourwood honey seeping out. 
Even in a patented hive, I had never 
seen a prettier cache. 

My companion lighted his smoker 
and busied himself with cutting out the 
sections of honey. When the operation 
had been finished and a lard tub full 
of honey stood by his side, he beckoned 
to me. 

“See them little white worms in the 
cells toward the lower end? They are 
young worker bees. Good pyerch bait, 
but a trifle small and hard to keep on 
yo’ hook. Over thar is a batch of drone 
worms. They’re two-three times as 
big, and what we’re lookin’ for. Cut 
out every parcel of young drones you 
find and drap hit in the bucket.” 

The drone larvae looked like minia- 
ture grub worms, white and dumpy, and 
they were no doubt succulent morsels. 
In half an hour we had probably 200 
and were ready to go. 

“T see you air goin’ fishin’,” greeted 
Uncle Fletch’s wife when she saw my 
swollen face. My left eye was half 
closed, and my scalp felt as tight as a 
new banjo head. 

After dinner, an hour’s walk brought 
us to the rim of a rock cliff, where my 
companion paused and pointed down. 

“Thar she is, son.” 

Caressing the shoulder of the cliff, 
100 feet below lay a circular strip of 
water which glinted serenely in the aft- 
ernoon sun. It was a spot of virginal 
beauty, 400 yards long and perhaps 100 
feet wide. It was encompassed on both 
sides by a wall of gray rock. Clumps 
of lily pads and cat-tails bordered the 
gin-clear water, with here and there a 
bush of sourwood, white with bloom. 

We climbed down the cliff to land in 
a cool, bush-hung retreat in a niche of 
the wall. Uncle Fletch brought out a 
spool of No. 12 thread he had no doubt 
malfeasanced from his wife’s antiquated 
sewing machine. Next he _ produced 
from his watch pocket a paper of small 
perch hooks. The problem of sinkers 
he solved by the simple expedient of 
ripping open an old 10 gauge shell. 
When we had whittled down the corks 
to the size of (Continued on page 42) 











The author writes of bagging five deer on an hour's hunt with a .40/70/330 Sharps 


Market Hunting 
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S I wrote last month my first 
thirty days as a market hunter 
had netted me nearly $1,000. 
It seemed too good to last, 

and it was. Early in September I suf 
fered my first serious reverse. But let 
my diary tell the story: 

September 3. Ran into a little bad 
luck, which accounts for the lapse in 
my diary entries. Lost an entire ship- 
ment when the freight wagons slid 
down over a high bank into the river, 
a full 100 feet below. Hard luck, los- 
ing $1,000 worth of meat. But it 
couldn’t be helped. Can’t be all profit 
in this business, nor, I guess, in any 
other business. 

Nothing much doing until wagon 
transportation is renewed. Have been 
helping Tirer get in his hay crop, pros- 
pecting the country, loafing, and taking 
life easy. Seeing much game but shoot- 
ing none, because | haven’t any way to 
get it out. Killing just camp meat. 
Ducks are plentiful on river sloughs 
and mountain lakelets. Some geese but 
not many. Mostly white-fronts with an 
occasional Canada. Grouse are abun- 
dant on the higher slopes, and sage 
hens and sharp-tails exist in incredible 
numbers on the mesas and in the valleys. 
[ am living luxuriously on the birds, 
with an occasional cottontail potpie. 
And despite hard walks over the rugged 
trails, | am putting on weight. Eating 
like a wolf, sleeping like a child. This 
is life! 

Hank is getting restless and the 
whisky is almost out. Expect another 
supply when the teams get here—if 
they ever do. I’m planning on trying 
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out the market with geese, ducks, 
and grouse. In my outfit were 
50 brass shells for the Maynard 
28, with powder, wads, primers 
and 25 pounds of shot. So I 
have gathered in 20 geese, 124 
ducks, 36 blue grouse, and 84 
young sage hens. Tirer is going 
up to Leadville in the morning 
and will sell them on shares. 

A cow-puncher from the upper 
country brings me news that 
Woods expects to be here in 
about five days. Got to get 
busy. It has been snowing in 
the hills and the elk are getting 
uneasy. Tirer thinks there will 
be an unusually early migration 
this vear. 

September 4. On my way to 
the elk usings I found, in cross- 
ing a patch of high, swamp land, 
a pair of shed moose horns. 
Very ancient but interesting, 
for it reveals moose intrusions 
hereabout in time agone. A 
fairly big spread, about 64 inches 
with broad palmation. Accord- 
ing to a couple of old Ute In- 
dians, who stopped at our camp 
today for a meal, there is only 
a vague tradition of moose in 
this section. 

September 5. Went fishing 
in the Grand River this morn- 





ing. Baiting with bits of liver, I caught 11 
trout, 14 grayling (Williamson’s whitefish) 
and one big sucker. All were- firm-fleshed 
and very eatable. Quite a change, for, with 
our bacon all gone, we've been eating 
straight venison. Will those wagons never 
come ? 

Hank asked me tonight why I didn’t bring 
along a repeating rifle, he having heard me 
tell about a little .44/40 Winchester I have 
at home. I suppose the reason is that, while 
I have faith in this little rifle since I’ve 
seen what it can do, the cartridge is not 
powerful enough to satisfy me under all 
conditions. 

I can see, though, the advantages of a 
repeating arm. Four years ago, when the 
1873 Model was still a new gun, a Denver 
dealer praised it so highly I had to buy 
one. I toted it fully 2,000 miles without 
firing a shot, save for aligning the sights. 
I doubted that a toylike gun could do the 
business. 

One Sunday morning, when we were 
camped on the Dismal Fork of the Loup 

River, | went out to try it on prairie 
chickens, jack rabbits or any other 
small game that offered. Unexpectedly 
[I ran onto a bunch of seven buffalo. 
The pinto I was riding put me prac- 
tically on top of them. Holding the 
Winchester pistol fashion, I dropped 
one at the first shot. It rolled head 
over head, as a well-hit jack rabbit 


would. 
[ killed all seven in a mile run, only 
three requiring a second shot. I ac- 


quired a respect for that little rifle then 
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The author today, with the Sharps he used in 1878 
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| ran onto a bunch of seven buffalo and the pinto | was riding put me practically on top 


of them. 


and there, a respect that has stayed with 
me ever since. But for the kind of 
hunting I am doing here, it hasn’t 
enough power to give it range. I pre- 
dict, however, that the time will come 
when repeating rifles will shove the 
single shots into the discard. 
September 6. Traded a trapper out 
of two pairs of snowshoes. Will need 


them soon, as snow threatens. Getting 
colder every succeeding night. Down 


to 12 above at 9 o’clock tonight. Shot 
four deer in the aspens this afternoon, 
all barren does. Hank, on a side ex- 
cursion of his own, downed four elk. 
He is inclined to crow a little in conse- 
quence. Well, those elk mean over a 
ton of meat for our next load. I gave 
him a gill of whisky (our very last) 
as reward for his industry. 

September 7. Killed seven elk and 
three deer today. <A few elk already 
coming down. The bunch of seven I 
downed was within a half mile of camp. 
Using the Ballard again and getting ex- 
cellent results. Hank capped the sheaf 
by bringing in two more elk and a deer. 
Will have a load for Woods after all. 

September 8. Woods did not get in 
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He’d have been worth 
$10. But he was sure 
enjoying those plums ! 
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When we got home 
yesterday, we found 
our camp had been 
looted. In the wilds 
that’s tragedy! 

The thieves had 






taken grub, ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, whisky, 
and—what was more 
serious than anything 
else—the best of our 
six-point Hudson’s 
Bay blankets. 

We tracked the 
thieves down to the 
ford at the river and 
picked up the trai! on 
the other side. It 
headed up the Blue. 
So we borrowed a 
couple of good, fast 
horses from Charley 
Tirer and _ followed 
the sign. About two 
miles out, we met a 
cow-puncher who said 
he had passed, a few 
hours before, two men, 
leading a pack horse. 
Later we learned that 































Holding the Winchester as | would a pistol, | downed all seven in a mile run T he cow-puncher 


until late in the day. In the morning 
Hank and I went out and brought in 
another elk and nine antelope. Helped 
to make a good load. 

Woods brought news that the 
dealers are trying to renig on the con- 
tract prices, owing to a threat of com- 
petition by other hunters down Rifle 
way. Told him that I will quit if prices 
are reduced. The pay is little enough 
for the hard work I do. 

September 9. After Woods had 
pulled out with his load, I went wild- 
plum gathering down in the river bot- 
toms. Took the Maynard with the 
rifled barrel along on the off chance 
that I’d meet game. Had filled a tin 
pail, as well as my belly, with tree- 
ripened fruit and was on my homeward 
leg when I discovered another guest 
present at the feast, a half-grown black 
bear. He was having the time of his 
young life. He hadn’t discovered me 
and twice I held the bead on my front 
sight exactly under his ear, only to 
lower it again. It would have been 
worse than murder to kill him while he 
was enjoying himself so thoroughly, so 
[ left him smacking his lips in peace. 


meat 


the horse had _ been 
stolen from Tirer. 


opined that we'd find 
the thieves camped somewhere on one 
of the little creeks away from the main 
road. When we explained why we were 
trailing them, he offered to help, so we 
let him. 

Along toward sundown I smelled 
smoke. A little later, we detected the 
glow of a campfire in a little rill-trav- 
ersed hollow in the hills. I outlined a 
plan of attack. I would go into camp 
alone, pretending I had lost my way to 
Kokomo. Hank and the cow-puncher 
would lie doggo a few yards away as I 
strolled into camp ready, at my signal, 
to rush in. 

When I walked into the camp, the 
two men were suspicious and perceptibly 
nervous, but they invited me to share 
the meal they had cooked from my 
grub. As it was getting uncomfortably 
dark, I signaled Hank and the puncher 
to close in. At their appearance the 
thieves reached for rifles. Foolish thing 
in this country. 

One of them complied with the com- 
mand to put up his hands, the other 
didn’t. The cow-puncher had an in- 
grained dislike for horse thieves and 
had recognized (Continued on page 70) 
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LUCK WON'T CATCH 





One of the many big northern pike 
we caught between I! a.m. and | p.m. 


T IS often said that lake fishing 

could never have the charm of 

stream fishing and that trout offer 

a degree of uncertainty that could 
never be found in the pursuit of other 
species. Along with this platitude we 
usually hear another which stresses the 
importance of specialized angling meth- 
ods for trout and the lack of their need 
when fishing for game fish not so high 
in the social scale. 

Perhaps these statements are true to 
some extent but it is only because of 
the average angler’s attitude and be- 
cause of a lack of real understanding of 
lakes and the fish which live in them. 
Most of what you read and hear lead 
you to believe that there are only a few 
fundamental secrets necessary to suc- 
cessful lake fishing. There the matter 
seems to rest, to the discredit of lake 
fishing, and the glorification of stream 
fishing for trout. 

It is a biased attitude and unfair. If 
anglers would put the same thought, 
finesse, and experimentation into lake 
fishing that they put into stream fishing, 
it would give rise to as much theory 
and speculation, with a consequent in- 
crease in interest, as the most fascinat- 
ing trout stream. 

It is with the feeling that a few notes 
on my own experience will prove of 
interest to thinking anglers, helpful to 
beginners and perhaps start others on 
this road of progressive thought re- 
garding lake fishing that I take you 
to a lake in Wisconsin. 

There are several reasons why I 
chose this particular body of water. 
First, it contains an interesting variety 
of fish, both large and small-mouth bass. 
wall-eye pike, northern pike, crappies, 
bluegills, and yellow perch. Second, it 
is small, thus making possible a de- 
tailed description of the entire bot- 
tom. Last, I had never fished it 
before so that a description of the meth- 
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ods I employed in learning its 
secrets will be of particular in- 
terest and value to the novice. 

During the period covered by 
this article, several tyro anglers 
fished the lake. Aside from catch- 
ing a few bluegills, they had no 
luck. While it is true that fishing 
was poor, due to the fact that the 
lake was working and was cov- 
ered with green scum, fish could 
be taken. In fact they were quite 
eager to strike, provided you 
fished in the right places when 
they were feeding and used lures 
that appealed to them. In most 
cases, these inexperienced anglers 
fished water which did not con- 
tain anything except bluegills or 
yellow perch. Then, when they did fish 
in territory populated by the larger fish, 
they tried such places at the wrong time 
of the day, or used methods which would 
not take them under the conditions. 

It was early afternoon when we first 
fished the lake. The water in front of 
camp looked promising. It was shallow, 
not more than 5 feet deep even 75 feet 
from shore, and several weed beds top- 
ped the surface close to some over- 
hanging bushes. In addition, numerous 
stumps, which became even more plenti- 





By Ray Bergman 


Step Into the Boat With Our Angling Editor and Let 
Him Tell Graphically How He Sizes Up a Strange 
Lake and How You, Too, Can Catch More Big Fish 


ful in the bay at the southwest corner of 
the lake, led me to feel that the set-up 
was ideal. 

Despite the attractive appearance of 
this water we failed to get action. We 
tried a dozen different plugs, but never 
got a strike. Just before dark, while 
casting a wobbling spoon to one of 
the weed beds, I got a hard hit from 
a northern pike. Although I[ missed 
the fish, I felt encouraged because 
it confirmed my casual reading of the 
water. 

Subsequent experiences showed that 
we had fished at the wrong time. Along 
the entire west shore, the best time to 
fish proved to be between 9 a.m. and 
noon. Usually this southwest section 
produced northern pike and large-mouth 
bass but, at rare intervals, stray wall 
eyes or small-mouth were picked up. 
The prevalence of the northern pike and 
large-mouth was natural because the 
entire section was shallow and did not 
border deep holes. Wall-eyes and small 
mouth often frequent shallow water, 
but it must be in the vicinity of deep 
holes. 

The following morning we fished the 
west shore, working north from camp 

We started at 8 o’clock and carefully 
covered the water all the way to the 














The two big bass above were 
caught simultaneously on the 
same plug. The wall-eye at 
the left came from a section 
where shallow water dropped 
abruptly to a greater depth 
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LAKE FISH 


northern extremity of the lake. If ever 
a shore line spelled fish this one did. 
Overhanging trees formed ideal hang- 
outs, while stumps here and there af- 
forded excellent lairs for good fish. 
Small bays or indentures, with weed 
beds containing many openings, added 
to the fishy atmosphere. The bottom 
was also favorable and the depth gradu- 
ations of water were perfect. But, 
despite these favorable signs, our hard 
work never produced a strike. 

[t was 9:30 when we finished the 
stretch. Because I did not feel satisfied 
with the negative results along a shore 
which I was sure harbored many fish, 
we decided to fish it again. The wind 
blew from the south and retarded our 
progress and I noticed that the action of 
the boat and wind caused the plug to 
act differently in the water from the 
way it had when we came up with the 
wind. We had barely started when 
action began. In the next hour we had 
twelve strikes and took eight fish; four- 
wall-eyes, two large-mouth bass, one 
northern pike and one small-mouth bass. 
The wall-eyes came from a _ section 
where the shallow water dropped 
abruptly to fair depth; the large-mouth 
and northern pike from weedy bays, and 
the small-mouth came from a deep hole. 


Now why did we fail to take fish 
the first time over this water? Sub- 
sequent experiences proved conclusively 
that time and the movement of the boat 
were deciding factors. This section 
never produced before 9 a.m. or after- 
noon. It was also quite unproductive 
when calm, when the wind blew from 
the east or when the boat was moving 
with the wind. For infallible results, 
it had to be fished between 9 and 11, 
with the boat moving against the wind. 

I can make no logical explanation of 
the time factor. It could have been 














With the water as calm as this | had 
luck with small lures and light tackle 
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caused by food sup- 
ply, the presence 
during these hours 
ot schools of min- 
nows. But I really 
believe that sunlight 
had much to do with 
it. The fish started 
to strike when the 
sun reached a certain 
height and stopped 
when it reached a 
higher point in its 
climb. This condi- 
tion applied to the 
east side of the lake 
as well, except that 
it was_ reversed. 
There the fishing 
was best from 3 p.m. 
until sunset. When 
the sun did not shine, 
time was not a fac- 
tor. 

The reason for 
getting strikes when 
the boat moved 
against the wind is 
easily explained 
When traveling with 
the wind, the lure 


slid, rather than 
wobbled, against the 
pull of the water. 


This made it travel 
too fast and worked 
it at the wrong depth. 
The entire action 
was too speedy and 


“unnatural. On the 


other hand, when 
traveling against the 
wind, it wobbled, 
worked at the cor- 
rect depth, and 
moved in the right 
direction. 

When the water 
was calm, the fish 
were more wary and 
probably made shy 
by the splash of the 
large lures. When 
we did take fish 
under these condi- 
tions, it was the use 
of medium-sized 
spinners, attached to 
gut leaders instead 
of to a casting trace. 
Wall-eyes were 
never taken at such 
times, because, I be- 
lieve, they did not 
come in shore except 
when the wind blew. 
As to the poor fish- 
ing when the wind 
blew from the east, 
I believe this was 
caused by the fact 
that you could not 
handle the _ boat 
properly. (Con- 
tinued on page 44) 
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The northwest corner of one island we named Bass Point 


























A CHART 
OF THE LAKE'S 
FISHING 


| By careful study 
| of each section 
of the water, we 
were able to fix 
the finest spots 
for each species. 
Only the south tip 
failed to yield up 
its deeper secrets 



































Joe Rivers, a top-notch pistol shot, scores his targets while Leon Kowalski shoots 


How Wide Should a 
FRONT SIGHT Be? 


HERE was a pungent odor of 

burned smokeless powder in 

the air of the range room of 

the Greenwich Revolver Club, 
of Greenwich, Conn., where we sat 
around a table back of the firing line 
The merry clang of bullets on. steel 
plates was at its height when a member 
dropped in for a few minutes with a 
guest. The latter, a big, red-faced chap, 
plumped himself into a chair and im 
mediately began to examine the mem 
bers’ weapons that happened to be on 
the table. 

“Seems to me you fellows have the 
wrong dope on sights,” he announced 
after inspecting several revolvers and 
a couple of pistols. “Out in the back- 
woods where | was raised there were a 
lot of fellows—and I was one of ’em— 
who could knock the head off a turkey 
or a squirrel as far away as you could 
see it. -We used real fine, knife-edged 
front sights, with a tiny notch in the 
rear sight so you could draw a sharp 
bead. These sights are too coarse. File 
‘em down and you'll do much better.” 

Considering the fact that the Green 
wich outfit has one of the strongest 
teams of revolver shots in the country, 
to say nothing of a pistol team that 
cleaned up the U.S.R.A. Indoor League 
a year ago, such a statement was cer- 
tainly audacious. However, a guest is 
a guest, so the bunch smiled politely. 

Joe Rivers, whose name you will find 
among the handful at the top of the 
high averages, year after year, paused 
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in his revolver-cleaning operations. 
“Do you really think that would im- 
prove our shooting?” he asked, without 
even cracking a smile. 
“Surest thing you know,” the guest 
declared positively. “How could any- 
one draw a fine bead with a big, thick 


sight like that?” he demanded, picking 
up Rivers’s pet target pistol and aiming 


it at a spot on the wall. “Looks as big 
as a barn door and twice as clumsy!” 

Joe rescued his pistol before the 
stranger had time to indulge in snapping 
practice. 

“Maybe there is something in what 
that big fellow said,” one of the gun- 
cleaning crew suggested after the guest 
had departed. “Maybe I could shoot 
better with a finer sight. I’m not hit- 
ting ’em so well lately. My sight may 
be the trouble.” 

“Of course we all know that knife- 
edge front sight business is the bunk,” 
chimed in another, “but how do we 
know just how wide a front sight really 
ought to be for best results? And how 
do we know that a young man with 
strong, keen eyesight might not do bet- 
ter with a much narrower sight than an 
older man with eyes not so good? Have 
you any real dope on that, Joe?” 

Rivers admitted that he hadn't. 
“What do you say we find out?” he 
offered. “I'll make up a set of inter- 
changeable sights of different widths, 
all fitting the same pistol and we'll see 
what happens when we shoot ’em.” 

The suggestion met with instant ap- 


After a kibitzer tells a 
group of experts what is 
wrong with their pistol 
shooting, an extremely in- 
teresting experiment with 
sights follows. The results 
will startle you and may 


upset your previous views 


By 
WALTER G. DANA 


S 
proval. A long argument followed a 
to just how the test should be lucted 
and who should do the shooting. Every 


one felt that, in a test consisting of 


-~ 


long series of shots with eac! 
sight, the narrower sights woul 
a disadvantage because they would 
cause eye fatigue under in low r lighting 
conditions. And what we really wanted 
to find out was what width of front 
sight could be considered most accurate 
under the most favorable circumstance 

We finally agreed to have two shoot 
ers make the test. Each man would 
shoot one string of ten shots with each 
pair of sights. Plenty of rest would 
be allowed between strings to elimi 
nate, as far as possible, the effect of 
eye strain. Then, if the test proved in 
conclusive, it could be repe ited witl 
other pairs of shooters. 

lo start the ball rolling, Joe Rivers 
was elected to play the part of the man 
of forty or more and Leon Kowalski, 
still in his twenties, was chosen for the 
juvenile lead. 

It took Joe some time to make and 
adjust the four pairs of sights so that 
they had approximately the same wind- 
age and elevation. This was deemed 
necessary to eliminate the delay and eye 
strain of sighting shots. 


INCE the object of the test was to 

determine which size of sight would 
give the closest grouping of shots, it 
was decided that both men were to 
shoot “blind” for group only. This 
meant that each man was to shoot his 
strings without the aid of a telescope 
to tell him where his shots were hit- 
ting. The strings were fired on standard 
American targets at 20 yards 

The keen interest of the club mem- 
bers in these tests certainly was war- 
ranted. The results were surprising. 
A careful study of the individual tar 
gets shows first that age seems to have 
nothing to do with the results. The 
effect of changing the sight size was 
approximately the same on both men. 
The finer the sight used, the worse each 
man shot. To show these results more 
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I made composite targets with 
bullet 


clearly, 


gray pasters representing the 
holes. Each composite group shows 


twenty shots, ten for each man. 

These targets show at a glance the 
effect of sight width upon grouping. 
The thinner the sight, the more widely 
dispersed are the shots. 

The first conclusion you can draw 
from these groups is that, if you want 
to convert the finest shots in the coun- 
try into third-rate dubs, you need only 
fit their revolvers with skinny sights. 

The next big surprise was that the 
group made with the widest sight was 
the smallest. the majority of 
expert revolver and pistol shots today 
use front sights about 1/10 inch wide, 
the test result is not what one could 
reasonably expect. However, while the 
shooting average of most experts is sur- 
prisingly uniform, individual targets 
vary way or another. It may be 
that both Joe and Leon just happened 
to hold a bit closer with the widest sight 
than they did with the %-inch 
Only a test covering the average of 
hundreds of shots could definitely settle 
this point. 


Since 


one 


one. 


HE reason for the poor showing of 

the narrow sights can be found by a 
tudy of the optical problems involved. 
To see both the bullseye and the front 
and rear sights with equally sharp defi 
nition is an _ optical impossibility. 
Neither a man-made lens nor the hu- 
man eye could produce that kind of an 
If you focus on the target, the 
sights are bound to be fuzzy; if you 
focus the bullseye must 
necessarily be a bit out of focus. 

A farsighted man cannot focus on 
the sights without using glasses, while 
a nearsighted man would be unable to 
see the bullseye clearly without his 
specs. With glasses having the proper 
correction, both men would see alike. 

Children and young folks have what 


image. 


on the sights, 


Joe Rivers acts as 
gunsmith on all 
the sight-changing 
jobs. Below are 
shown the four sets 
of sights which he 
used with the 
front-sight pin for 
speed in changing 








the oculists call good “‘accommo- 
dation.” This means only that 
their eyes, being young and flex- 
ibly muscled, can focus at will 
on either the target or the 
sights, but it emphatically does 
not mean that they can focus all 
three at the same time any more 
than an older person can. 

Old age brings eye weakness, 
along with a gradual failure of 
the other senses, such as partial 
deafness, loss of a keen sense of 
smell, and so on, but so long as 
a man can read fine print with 
reasonable ease when fitted with 
proper glasses he is the optical 
equal, for shooting purposes, of 
any youngster. However, the 
latter, because of stronger, fresh- 
er vision or high “visual acuity,” 
as it is called, may be able to 
see game more quickly through 
nature’s camouflage. 

Of course eyesight, definitely 
impaired by habitual drunken- 
ness, serious digestive troubles 
or other physical ailments, will 
handicap any man in shooting. 

Why, then, should the results 
with narrow sights be so mark- 
edly poor? 

A narrow rear notch or 
notch do not appear, 
conditions, materially different 
for the width of the opening. 
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The composite targets, as viewed from top to 
bottom, were made with progressively narrower 
sights. Groups were larger with narrow sights 


a wide rear 


ighting 


except 
Both 








a the 


sides of the notch, in either case, ap- 
pear about equally fuzzy because the 
edge is backed up by a relatively wide 
of solid metal, 

In the case of the front 
sight, however, the fuzzy 
areas on each side of the 
sight extend across the 
face of the sight. When 
there is little space be- 
tween the two sides, the 
fuzzy areas actually merge 
and the sight appears gray 
and phantomlike. When 

wide sight is used, 
however, the fuzzy edges 
are separated by a core of 
solid black. The inability 
to see the narrow sight is 
more pronounced at the 
top because at this point 
the fuzzy effect extends in 
from three directions so 
much that it is difficult to 
determine where the top 
of the sight actually is. 
The gray, unreal appear- 
ance, then, makes it hard 
to hold sidewise sighting, 
and the indistinct top 
makes it still more difficult 
to hold elevations. 
The groups made with 
the thinner sights show a 
vise spreading of the bullet holes 
and a still greater dispersion up and 
down, which seems to bear out this line 
of reasoning. 

As this is being written, Joe Rivers 
telephones me that the test has been 
repeated twice more with other pairs of 
with substantially the same 
results. In one case, he reports, the 
groups with the 3/16 and \%-inch sights 
about the same size and the thin 
did not produce quite such bad 
scattering of the bullet holes. In the 
other, the %-inch-sight group was 
the smaller, but the fine-sight results 
poor. (Continued on page 71) 
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By 
FAIRFAX 
DOWNEY 


A pair of barn 
owls and, below, 
pellets of bone, 
fur, and other 
indigestible bits 
disgorged by 


| these predators 
i ol 











VEN in Washing- 
ton, D. C., a city 
famed for re- 
markable 11 b ra- 

ries, one of the libraries 
maintained by the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological 
Survey stands out as 
unique. 

The backbone of this 
strange collection of in- 
formation consists of 

















200,000 stomachs’ of 

birds and animals. Its 

reference files, instead 

of cards, hold seeds, 

plants, bugs, bones, skin and eggs. 
Information here assembled by the 


Food Habits Division of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey is of primary interest 
to sportsmen. It is source material for 
the propagation and conservation of 
game. Here are made findings of im- 
portance to many farmers. And, be- 
causé this agency deals with food sup- 
ply and factors affecting it in major 
and minor ways, its work is of ultimate 
concern to everybody. 

There is a quotation once used as a 
slogan by a cereal manufacturer: “Tell 
me what you eat and I will tell you what 
you are.” 

That might serve also as the watch- 
word of the Food Habits Division. By 
analyzing the stomach content of birds 
and animals, it determines beyond ques- 
tion what the creatures have eaten. It 
can then make authoritative pronounce- 
ment on whether the animals and birds 
are predators, nuisances, and pests or 
whether, through such services as the 
destruction of insects, they are bene- 
factors of mankind. 

Thus this division of the Biological 
Survey is constituted a court of final 
appeal for the trial of a species. It must 
hear cases in which the suspect at the 
har is the quail, the prosecutor the grain 
grower, and hunters and conservation- 
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ists witnesses for the defense, cases in 
which the accused is the fox, the com- 
plainants chicken raisers, and the char- 
acter witnesses pink-coated huntsmen. 
Or trials in which extermination hangs 
in the balance, the people vs. the fish- 
hawk, for instance, or the coyote. Often 
the decisions of the 
court are surprising. 

To the bar was 
called not long ago 
the road runner, a 


much-maligned bird 
of the Southwest, 
charged with mur- 


dering young quail, 
in the flesh and in the 
egg. Scores of road 
runners died for 
their kind and fur- 
nished their stom- 
achs as evidence. In 
the stomachs were 
identified sixty-five 
varieties of plant and 
animal life but the 
post-mortem _ evi- 
dence showed that 
the accused was only 
very occasionally 
guilty as _ charged. 
The road runner did 
eat young quail 


A field worker, 


but the bulk of his diet was 
rattlesnakes, scorpions, 
A bird whose 


¥VeT- 


sometimes, 
grasshoppers, 
tarantulas, and centipedes. 
menu consisted of such venomous 
min deserved the acquittal he received. 
He had been doing a great deal more 
good than harm. 

Another wronged bird was the blue 
heron. Fishermen, having bad 
vould glance up, spot a blue heron hov- 
ering over their favorite lake, and blame 
him for ‘stealing their stuff. True 


enough, the blue heron had been fishing, 


but investigation of heron stomachs re- 
vealed that the birds’ favorite foods were 
fish which had been destroying game 
fish. Instead of being the angler’s enemy 
the heron was shown to be his ally. 

New England farmers at one time 
believed that ruffed grouse and other up- 
land game birds were destroying their 
grain fields and berry patches. Natu- 
rally, their crops seemed to the farmers 
vastly more important than good hunt- 
ing. Open-minded hunters could see the 
point and were willing enough to reduce 
the grouse population to some extent. 
Yet they did not believe that all the 
damage could be laid to the game birds, 
and they opposed the continuous open 
season with widespread slaughter. So 
the controversy came to the Food Habits 
Division for decision. 

Examining the stomach contents of ac 
cused birds, an investigator found quan- 
tities of a certain seed. He washed off 
the coating on one and cleaned it. 
Then (this was before the seed files 
were as complete as they now are} 
he put the seed in his mouth and bit 
on it to determine its nature. He 
soon learned it for the spread 
a flourishing and painful case of poison 
ivy through the inside of his mouth. 
The seeds of that detestable plant were 
a common food of grouse, one that 
was not grudged them by the farmers 


seed 





well-screened from view in this observation 
blind, gathers valuable data about the feeding habits of birds 
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Experts, 


queerest library, get the 
goods on birds of prey by 


studying stomach contents 


—and even less by summer boarders. 
On the other hand, this court can con- 
vict a culprit mercilessly and with 


finality on inner evidence. It has branded 
the great horned owl and the goshawk 
as among the worst enemies of game 
birds. Falconers may hold a brief for 
the goshawk, but no one else will when 
he is in his uncontrolled, native state. 
Proscribed also is the blue darter, a name 
generally given to hawks of the sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s groups. These 
assassins of the air are almost 100 per- 
cent bird eaters. 

The procedure of the Food Habits 
Division is based upon the principle that 
punishment must be visited upon indi- 
vidual offenders, not the race; that con- 
trol, not indiscriminate, fanatical de- 
struction, is the part of wisdom and hu- 
manity. 

The Division, of which Clarence Cot 
tam is chief, makes no generalizations 
from isolated instances. Its investiga- 
tions are made with scientific thorough- 
ness. Here is how they are conducted: 

Field work, observation and collection 
of specimens, and laboratory research 
comprise the surveys, the one supple- 
menting the other. They are, where 
possible, carried through by the same 
man. Frequently stomachs are sent in 
from outside sources, the Division hav- 
ing forwarded directions for preserva- 
tion and shipment. Sometimes permis- 
sion is given individuals to take a few 
specimens of protected animals or birds 
for the purpose of investigation. 

Stomachs on hand, the staff begins its 
inquiries, Various specialists may get 


This collection of small bird 
and mammal skins from north- 
west Wyoming is ready to be 
sent to Washington library 
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Dr. A. R. Kellog 
laboratory studies 
stomach contents 
of amphibians and 
suspected reptiles 
for future evidence 


Getting ready to 
collect specimens in 
field camp at about 
25,000 feet eleva- 
tion on Basa Trail, 


Grand Canyon 





together, entomologists, botanists, orni 


thologists, experts on the _ predatory 
birds, on grouse, duck, fish, frogs, in- 
sects, and even authorities outside the 
Division. The researches, minute and 


painstaking, are often rendered ex- 
tremely difficult by the fact that digestiv 
process may have left them little + work 


on, a fragment of seed husk, of 
bone, a fish scale, a hair or ~ tig from a 
pelt. With such slim clues as these, 


the investigators refer for identification 
to the extraordinary library of the Food 
Habits Division, which, by the way, is 


still inadequately housed in a temporary 
building near the National Museum. It 
is a collection covering most of the ani- 

nal and plant kingdoms in North Amer- 
ica, for anything that lives is food for 
some creature. 

Here are skeletons of all the North 
American birds likely to enter into the 
diet of predatory fowl, mammals or 
reptiles, down to the tiny wren. Fish, 
snake, and animal skeletons, too, fill the 
boxes on towering shelves. From one of 
these may come the identification of a 
bit of bone found in the innards of some 
hearty eater. 

Here are series of jars full of snakes, 
frogs, turtles, lizards, salamanders, and 
their eggs, all pickled in alcohol. There 
fifteen or twenty species in a 
since the library’s quarters 
are cramped. Little is yet known of the 
food habits of reptiles. It has been es- 
tabli she d, however, that the garter snake, 
harmless to man, deserves thanks because 
of the insects it consumes, not the death 
often awarded it by mankind’s inbred 
hatred of any serpent. Snake stomachs 
ire among the thousands awaiting ex- 
amination. They are preserved in vials 
alongside the many thousands already 
and filed. 


may be 
single jar, 


examined 


Flat drawers hold the skins of birds 
and the pelts of animals, a pair of each 
species that may be eaten, bats, mice, 
shrews, squirrels, bobcats, foxes, musk- 
rats, weasels, (Continued on page 67) 
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In stout shoes and warm clothing, the author 
pauses for a brief rest on the arduous climb 


WO shells with which to kill one 
giant panda seem few indeed, par- 
ticularly when you have already 
thrown one of the shells away. In 
fact an entire arsenal would have seemed 
quite meager to me the day last Decem- 
ber when in the remote Tibetan border 
land, I frantically struggled to load my 
rifle while a bloody-mouthed panda 
shuffled closer and closer to me. 

I was one of a party sent by the 
American Museum of Natural History 
to obtain specimens of rare birds and 
animals in a country few white persons 
have ever entered. My companions were 
my wife, Anne, William G. Sheldon, a 
Yale 1933 graduate, and T. Donald 
Carter, assistant curator of mammals 
for the Museum. 

If you have never heard of a giant 
panda it is scarcely surprising. No- 
hody in this country had until Pere 
David, a French missionary, reported 
in 1870 the existence of a_ strange, 
ghostlike bear in the wild Mupin coun- 
try of western China. In 1928 Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., and his brother, 
Kermit, shot a panda about 300 miles 
south of our hunting grounds and in 
1930 a cub was killed by two other ex- 
plorers. 

The true panda, found far south of 
the region visited by us, is no larger 
than his distant relative, the raccoon. 
The giant panda, on the other hand, is 
as big as a small grizzly, which he much 
resembles, although he is not of the same 
family. A queer-looking fellow, with 
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Mystery Beasts 


short legs and a round, chunky 
body, the giant panda is largely 
white, with the exception of a 
black saddle, black forelegs, and 
two black disks over his eyes. 

Not much is known about the 
beishung, as the natives call him, 
for he lives only in a limited area. 
Difficult to reach, this territory 
presents great hardships to those 
who would explore it or study the 
habits of the giant panda. It is 
known, however, that the beast is 
a vegetarian, feeding wholly on 
bamboo stalks, and that it is main- 
ly nocturnal in its habits, resting 
during the day in a den or on a 
rocky ledge warmed by the sun. 
Like most wild animals, it avoids 
trouble unless molested. 

We were later to find that cer- 
tain specified conditions are nec- 
essary in order to kill a beishung 
and these conditions seldom coin- 
cide with opportunity. About the 
best chance is to locate him in a 
tree out in one of the few open 
spaces to be found in that moun- 
tain home of his. Our party was 
to learn, too, that a great deal of 
patience and even a_ greater 
amount of luck are needed by one 
who has designs on a panda. 

The first tax upon our patience 
was the four-month journey to 
the border land. A month passed, 


after leaving New York before we 
reached Shanghai. 


There it took 


At 10,000 feet, the 
party pitches __ its 
tents and scours the 
higher ridges for a 
shot at blue sheep 


Kan, the native guide, 
shows the horn spread 
of one of the four 
blue-sheep rams shot 
on a hunt that lasted 
for nearly a month 


us two months to obtain 
and hunting permits, and to make ar- 
rangements for our journey westward. 
Three weeks more were occupied by the 
1,500-mile voyage up the Yangtze River 
to Chungking on a U. S. boat, protected 
by marines and machine guns. <A 300- 
mile trip in motor-trucks brought us in 
two days more to Chengtu. From there 
we struggled on foot over tremendous 
mountains, with fifty natives helping to 
carry our supplies. Eventually at Tsao 
Po we reached an ancient castle which 
we used as headquarters. 


passports 


UR first trip was after not the 

giant panda, which lived still far- 
ther away in a vast jumble of precipi- 
tous, snow-topped mountains, but blue 
sheep. For three days we labored up- 
ward from Tsao Po with our train of 
coolies, reaching at last a craggy trail 
that led over the summit of the moun- 
tain. From that point on, the trail went 
up through dense clouds that cut the 
visibility to a few yards. Always the 
summit seemed but a short distance 
away. Then we climbed a little farther, 
only to find that, like the fruits of Tan- 
talus, it was still out of reach. 

On the third day, at 10,000 feet, we 
left the rhododendrons and came to the 
rock and grass slopes. After a further 
ascent of 1,160 feet, virtually straight 
up, the slope flattened out; to change 
into a series of gently rolling, grassy 
inclines. Signs of game were numer- 
ous, blue sheep, badger, and even the 
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on the Roof of China 


Go with these adventurers 
into the wilds and bitter 
cold after one of the oddest 


and most elusive of animals 


By DEAN SAGE, Jr. 











Kan carried both rifle and shotgun for 


the country offered many kinds of game 








T. Donald Carter, of 


the American Museum 


who eluded bandits 

























fresh tracks of a 
leopard. Four Im- 
peyan pheasants 
startled us by ris- 
ing in our path and 
whistling away. 
Then a_ cheer 
echoed over the 


Natural History, 


mountain side. The coolies had seen 
the long-sought hut of a hermit root- 
picker. It was there we planned to 


camp while we hunted the sheep. Al- 
though it was low, and built of mud, 
with slabs of rock for a roof, it seemed 
like a palace to us when we left the 
bitter cold outside to warm ourselves by 
the cheerful fire within. 

\t first fortune was kind, the ever- 
present fog lifted and we killed four 
beautiful blue sheep, three of them rams 





Native carriers around the fallen panda. As big as a small grizzly and a distant 
relation of the raccoon, the ¢urious beast has been thot by only three white men 
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Outside the old castle at Tsao Po, the author, second from right, 
poses with the skin of the giant panda. The woman is Mrs. Sage 


with fine sets of horns. Then billows 
of fog once more rolled over our hunt- 
ing lands, shutting us off from the tre- 
mendous world that lay about. For 
twenty-eight days out of thirty we 
groped through that white, moist mist. 
Satisfied with our bag, we decided to 
return to headquarters, leave the skins 
we had collected and go farther up the 
Chengou River into the mountains for 
giant panda. A native we met sold us 
two panda skins from animals he had 
killed in a spear trap and signs of live 
panda were plentiful. Yet we hunted 
continuously for a month without the 
thrill of firing a shot. We even tried 
to trap a betshung, as the natives do, 
but without success. We saw three of 
them but too far away for a shot. 
When mid-December arrived it was 
time for us to leave but we had no 
panda. With apparently no panda to 
be had, my wife and I had gone up the 
Mao Gou valley after a golden monkey, 
and a takin, a large goat-antelope much 
feared by the natives because of his bad 
temper and habit of charging. But this 
hunt failed, too and we decided to re- 
turn to the Cheng Wai section, where 
we had previously been disappointed, 
and make one last attempt. To get our 
panda we mustered all the dogs that 
were at hand. Kan, our guide, took two 
and natives supplied two more, both un- 
reliable mongrels. The remaining mem- 
bers of the party were Wong, a native 
hunter, Bill Sheldon, and myself. Anne, 
my wife, was laid up with a game knee, 
and Don Carter had gone to Tsao Po. 
After an hour’s walk—if you can call 
it walking to struggle over a country 
that practically stands on edge—we 
came to some old panda tracks in the 
snow. We turned up over the ridge and 
climbed steadily for another hour. We 
saw a great many signs of takin. Some 
were fresh but today we were out for 
panda and did not follow the takin tracks. 
After lunch and a rest on the top of the 
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ridge, we tramped on for another hour 
and a half. The dogs, still on leash, 
were nervous and kept sniffing the 
breeze anxiously. At last we reached 
another sunny slope where we stopped 
for a breath. 

Our hopes were then at their lowest 
ebb. The tracks seemed so old that 
they offered small hope of success. It 
was getting late and our time was al- 
most up. Even the dogs seemed to have 
lost all interest in the proceedings. 

We rose wearily and, as a last resort, 
decided to turn the dogs loose on the 
trail, old as it was. For another hour 
we pushed through the snow. Kan, the 
natives, and the dogs had gone on 
ahead. Wong and I had dropped a 
short way behind Bill Sheldon while I 
examined another old panda _ track. 
Then, hastily scaling a steep ridge to 
catch up, I reached the crest which 
looked out over a beautiful ravine of 
bamboo thickets, filled with snow. A 
big spruce stood nearby and I propped 
my rifle against it while I caught my 
breath. It was bitterly cold 
and I took off my mittens to 
rub some warmth into my numb 
fingers. Presently I caught 
sight of Bill fifty yards ahead 
of me and higher up on the 
side of the mountain. 

“See anything?” I called. 

“Not a damned thing,” he 
answered. 

“Guess we're out of luck,” I 


> - nm tay 
replied gloomily. : 
But in a few moments we a 


heard the dogs making a racket 
below us in the bamboo thick- 
ets. Then came a _ crackling 
among the bamboo below, and 
Wong cried into my = ear, 
“Beishung! Beishung!” 

I reached for my rifle. I 
never carry it loaded in such 
iey, treacherous country. As I 








tried to insert a cartridge 
into the chamber I saw the 
giant panda crash out of the 
thicket, heading directly for 
sill. The cartridge was 
ice-covered and wouldn’t go 
in. I threw it to the ground 
and quickly loaded with an- 
other. Bill and I both fired 
at the animal and _ both 
missed. At the shots the 
panda turned at right angles 
and came directly for me. 
I am sure that he was not 
charging; his gait was more 
like a shuffle. But to me it 
seemed far too fast as, with 
cold fingers, I desperately 
tried to unbutton the flap of 
my shirt pocket to reach an- 
other shell. 

Suddenly the panda 


wheeled and bit the dog »  <s 
? Se 


closest to his heels. He 
didn’t slap him as a bear 
might have done but casually 
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It requires courage 
to cross a Chinese 
bridge. At left two 
members of the party 
float down toward 
the bandit's ambush 






was the cartridge I 
had thoughtlessly cast 
away. Wong _ had 
picked it up and was 
passing it to me. 
Frantically I loaded, 


at. , and this time the car- 


The panda was only 


aah ae. ee ee Loreemmentggcmer. - a tridge did not jam. 
a he Sipe nine feet away. I 














ripped a piece out of 
the dog’s shoulder, and 
then came on panting 
toward me, his open 
mouth red with the 
hound’s blood. 

Thirty feet away! 
I’d never be able to get 
out another shell in 
time! I’d have only the 
butt of my rifle for a 
weapon and I doubted 
that a beast as big as 
the panda would be 
bothered by it. I 
couldn’t tell whether he 
really saw me and in- 
tended to attack or had 
merely turned in my di- 
rection because he was 
diverted by bullets that 
struck in front of him. 
I had no. acquaintance 
with a panda’s disposi- 
tion but I felt sure that 
when he discovered me 
he would regard me as 





Climbing the abrupt, snow-covered mountains was 





an enemy and treat me 
as he had the dog. 


downright toil. Mrs. Sage and two of the natives Then somethin £ 


pause on the steep ascent to catch their breath 


touched my hand. It 


thought how grotesque 

those two  masklike 
eye patches looked as I pulled the trig- 
ger. Bill fired and hit him at the same 
time. The panda crumpled, gave a 
cough and was dead. How warm the 
weather had suddenly become! 

Well, we had been patient and we had 
been lucky, probably more lucky than 
patient. But we were to need still more 
luck to bring us all home alive with the 
2,750 specimens we had collected. 

After killing the panda we made im- 
mediate plans to return home. My wife 
and I decided to leave Bill Sheldon and 
Don Carter at Chengtu where we would 
take a Chinese airplane to Chungking. 
Bill and Don were not in such a hurry. 
They arranged to charter a Chinese 
junk and, with the majority of the spe- 
cimens we had collected, make a leisure- 
ly journey down the Min River to the 
Yangtze where they would be able to 
get a government boat. It was this de- 
cision that nearly resulted in catas- 
trophe. 

About half a day’s boat ride from the 
town of Sui Fu, the river narrows and 
is split by a large island. The channel 
veers to one side of this; the other 
branch is shallower and little used for 
traffic. At this point some Chinese 
bandits, who (Continued on page 42) 
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Before us lay a cascade, not of foaming water, but of curiously striped stone 


EEP in the foothills of the White 
Mountains, near Mooselookme- 
guntic Lake in Maine, lies one 
of the strangest rivers on earth, 

a stream that in Indian legend is called 
the River of Stone. And the Indian 
legend is not far wrong; it looks for all 
the world like a turbulent mountain 
stream that by some conjuring trick has 
been transformed into rock. 

I first heard about it from an Indian 
guide while I was on a hunting trip in 
Oxford County. I had complained that 
the drinking water was hard. 

“You have never seen hard water,” 
he said. “I have seen it as hard as 
rock.” Quite frankly I told him that I 
didn’t believe him. “You will see,” he 
said, “if you go a day’s walk up the 
Swift River valley from Mooselook- 
meguntic Lake. Years ago my people 
speared fish in the stream but one day 
some squaws found gold and the men 
ceased fishing to hunt for the yellow 
pebbles. The spirits were angry and 
sent a ball of fire that struck the river 
and turned it to stone.” 

When I think back, I’m not certain 
whether it was the petrified river or the 
prospect of finding gold that led me to 
seek out the odd stream. It was the 
gold that I emphasized when I at- 
tempted to persuade my hunting com- 
panion, Cal Ferguson, to accompany me. 
Cal wasn’t much interested in 
gold. He was a hunter and angler. 

“Any trout?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Plenty,” I replied. 

We finally got the point settled. 
It was to be an exploring trip, 
pure and simple. The only equip- 
ment we were to take along were 
a couple of agate basins which we 
imagined would do for panning 
gold. The trip took us forty miles 
over a rocky road and at the end 
we stopped at a hermit’s shanty 
and asked about the fabulous river. 

“Sure I know where it is,” he 
said and, to clinch the argument, 
showed us a jar of gold dust he 
said he had panned from the 
stream. “What are you figurin’ 
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on usin’?” he asked. We showed him 
the agate basins. “Won’t do,” he de- 
clared. “I'll lend you a pair of my 
mercury pans. You can drop ’em off 
on your way back.” 

Thus equipped, we set out on the last 
eight steep miles to the petrified stream. 
We came upon it sooner than we ex- 
pected and it was a wonder beyond our 
fondest hopes. 

From the heavily wooded banks, 
whence we first glimpsed the river, it 
appeared to be nothing more 
than a deep, narrow gorge. 
3etween its cream-white 
walls, the plunging water 
sparkled in the sunlight and 
raised a deep-throated roar. 
Then, as we skirted the rim 
of the canyon, we discovered 
the stream we sought. 

Beyond the mouth of the 
gorge, and stretching away 
into the distance, lay the 
petrified river. Its swirls and 
billows were those of a typ- 





By 
STANLEY FOSS 
BARTLETT 


Whipping 
Rapids 


O 
Stone 


Taking trout and gold from 
one of the oddest mountain 


streams an angler ever saw 


ical mountain stream, but they were 
solid rock. Of course, the waters from 
the gorge swirled and foamed down 
over the river of stone but it was the 
rock formation that held us spell bound. 

There before us lay carved in stone 
every mood of a mountain stream, cas- 
cades, whirlpools, rapids and patches of 
placid smoothness. The curious black- 
and-gray striping of the rock created 
the illusion of motion and when the 
rock-stream page 80) 


(Continued on 
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Once | saw a trout leap, all 
other interests fled. | got 
my fly rod and began to cast 


Whirlpools, billows, rapids. 
Though carved in stone, they 
created an illusion of motion 





who knows 


NLY a person 
very little about the 
woods attempts to muini- 
mize the danger of get 


ting lost in strange territory while on a 
fishing or hunting trip. Almost the first 
tale you hear on reaching camp con- 
cerns the harrowing experiences of per- 
sons previously lost in that neighbor- 
hood. Such a disturbing possibility 1s 
apt to prove a serious handicap to your 
enjoyment, for a guide is not always 
available to take you where you wish to 
And, in any event, his presence 
involves additional expense. Still, with 
miles of wild country at your disposal, 
you naturally wish to enjoy them. 

What is the answer? Fortunately, 
there is a comparatively simple solution 
to the problem, a solution [ have demon- 
strated by constant use to be entirely 
practical. It is possible to plot a course 
through the wilderness afoot or in a 
canoe, just as accurately as you find 
vour way from your ship or office to 
vour home. 

The simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment needed consists of an accurate, 
large-scale map, a protractor, a pair of 
dividers, and a compass, equipped with 
sights. And, if you wish to be real 
fancy, you may add a leatheret brief 
case, having a transparent cover, in 
which to carry your maps. The protrac- 
tor is used to determine exact directions 
from your map and the compass directs 
your course of travel from one land- 
mark to another. Distances are prede- 
termined by using your dividers and the 
scale printed on the map 

For camp purposes, 
maps are of any help. 
small-scale 


go. 


only large-scale 
Neither a road 
map nor a will serve. 
The former is intended only to indicate 
routes and distances between towns, and 
the small-scale map contains little or no 
detail, being intended only for general 
reference purposes. You should get, if 
possible, a “one-mile” map. This term 
means that one inch on the map repre- 
sents one mile on the ground. As there 
are 63,360 inches in one mile, this map 
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map 





Peering through the compass 


sights to pick a landmark. 
The sights are first set to 
the course, as shown below 
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would have a ratio of 1 to 63,360 or 
1/63,360. This ratio is known as Repre- 
sentative Fraction (R.F.). Similarly, a 
map showing one half mile of territory 
to one inch on paper would have an R.F. 
of 1/31,680 and would be known as a 
“half-mile map.” The R.F. is printed 
on any good map. Look for it when 
buying one. 

If neither the mile nor the half-mile 
maps are available for the particular 
section you wish to visit, you will be 
forced, of course, to get the largest one 
procurable. State and provincial gov- 
ernments can supply a list of their maps, 
together with their prices, which are 
generally about 50 cents each. 

The protractor may be homemade. 
It consists of a circle drawn on card- 
board and graduated clockwise from 0 
to 360 degrees. A mark for each two 
degrees is sufficient. Notches should be 
made at North and South, in exact 
alignment with the 0 and 180-degree 
graduations, and at East and West in 
alignment with the 90 and 270-degree 
marks. 

A movable arm must be pivoted to 
the center. If you prefer, you can use 
two 180-degree, high-school geometry 
protractors, fitted to a notched base, 
provided their combined calibration 
reads clockwise from 0 to 360 degrees. 
You must select also a compass which 
is graduated in degrees from 0 to 360, 
for use with the protractor. The com- 
pass should be at least 2% inches in 
diameter and must be equipped with 
sights. This type of instrument is 
known as a miner’s or timber-cruiser’s 
compass and costs a couple of dollars. 


By 
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Why Get Lost? 


HERE IS A PRACTICAL WAY TO USE SIMPLE 
HELPS TO FIND YOUR WAY IN THE WILDS 


The use of the instruments can best 
be illustrated by a practical example. 
Assume that you are canoeing down a 
long lake and need supplies. Your map 
suggests the village of Silver Center as 


a possible source. It is in line with a 
point of land on the opposite side of 
the lake. The country is fairly open 


here and Silver Center, while out of sight 
over the ridge, is shown by your divid- 
ers to be only about a mile distant. 

To get there land opposite the point, 
then lay your protractor on the map. 

Align the N and §S notches of your 
protractor with one of the north-south 
lines generously supplied on the map 
(or the E and W notches of your pro- 
tractor with one of the east-west lines) 
and rotate the protractor arm until it 
passes through both your present posi- 
tion and Silver Center. Read the point- 
er. It rests at 270 degrees or, as it 
happens, due west. Obviously, then, 
Silver Center bears exactly 270 degrees 
from where you are standing by 
compass, the basis on which all maps 
are made. 


true 


NFORTUNATELY the true bear- 

ing and the magnetic, or compass, 
bearing do not always coincide. Due to 
certain natural causes, the 
needle may be deflected slightly east or 
west of true north. The amount of the 
deflection varies with the district and 
should be shown on your map. If it is 
not you should have a map, 
showing the variation over the entire 
continent. This will indicate the extent 
and direction of the variation for your 
district. 

To make the necessary adjustment 
simply add westerly variation and sub- 
tract easterly variation from the course 
indicated by the protractor. For the 
case in point, let us assume that the 
variation for the district is 8 degrees 
westerly. We will, therefore, add 8 de- 
grees to the protractor course of 270, 
which gives us 278 degrees, the exact 
direction to Silver Center by your com- 
pass 

Now set the sights of your compass to 
278, rotate it until the needle points 
north and peer through the sights. Some 
landmark, such as an isolated pine, will 
appear directly on the course to your 
destination. Proceed to your landmark. 
If vour ultimate goal is still out of sight, 
take another bearing at 278 degrees to 
the next ridge. This is repeated until 
you see the village itself. It is obvious 


compass 


separate 


that any distance may be covered by 
taking sights from landmark to land 
mark. 


To make the return journey take re 
verse, or opposite, sights through your 


compass. On a 360-degree circle, the 
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A page from the author's notebook shows 
how his party was able to find its way 
through unknown country to a trout pool 


PLOTTING AN ACCURATE COURSE 


The N and S notches of the protractor 
are aligned with the north-and-south 
lines of the map. The arm, passing 
through your location and your goal, 
gives the setting for your compass 


figure is 98, which would be 
your course back. Use your protractor 
to determine return bearings. 

In addition to aig to-point travel by 
map, you may make added use of your 
compass. For example, I left our camp 
one afternoon for a canoe trip off the 
usual routes, going into back-country 
few white men have ever seen. On this 
trip I discovered an angler’s paradise. 
Sketching as I went, I brought back a 
map of the territory with which others 
in the party next day made their way 
easily to the spot I had discovered. 

They could hardly get lost simply be- 
cause they made notes of landmark bear- 
ings on the way in, and ‘had only to 
take reverse sights to find and identify 
the same landmarks on the way out. 
The scheme enabled them to travel over 
the easiest ground and to avoid the 


opposite 




















thickest of the bush and an impassable 
swamp. Compass variation may be dis 
regarded in such a case, as you are not 
being guided by true bearings from a 
map, but merely wish to find your way 
back to camp over the same magnetic 
route you followed going in, 


Only these simple and inexpensive aids are needed to guide you through wilderness 
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\s already instru- 


noted, the only 
actually needed for safe travel in 
the wilderness are the compass, protrac- 


ments 


tor, map, and a pair of dividers. They 
are inexpensive and take up practically 
no room when not in use. The only item 
that need cause any concern is the map. 
When travels are confined to one area, 
a single map is adequate, but when 
more extensive wandering is undertaken 


several maps may be required, which 
ill for a suitable case. 

A map case will be a great con- 
enience. Get one like a large envelope, 


made from leatheret or auto topping 
with a transparent front. The case 
should be about an inch thick with ends 
like those of a brief case. It will hold a 
large number of maps. The one in use 
may be carried on top where it can be 
seen through the front without opening 
Buy your maps first, construct 
third their size and fold 
the maps. The front should be scratched 
off into one-inch squares for easy com- 
putation of distances. 

is system will enable you to ex- 
neighborhood without the 
necessity of waiting for a searching 
party to escort you home again. 


tne case. 


the case one 


plore your 
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A picture of two departing 
campers, posing by a loaded 
car, as on right, is dull as 
compared with shot above 


HERE are two ways 

to go at this business 

of carrying a camera 
on your next outing. If 
you take it just to be pre- 
pared for exceptional pic- 
ture-taking opportunities, 
the chances are you'll come home with 
mighty few pictures or perhaps with 
none at all. . 

On the other hand, if you start out 
with the definite intention of making a 
picture record of your trip, and keep 
this purpose constantly in mind, the 
number of really worth-while pictures 
you'll get will surprise you. 

Don’t be stingy with film. The less 
you know about photography, the more 
liberally you should take pictures. 
This does not mean that you should 
waste a lot of film on miscellaneous, 
distant scenery when none of your party 
is anywhere in the picture to associate 
it with the trip. 

Perhaps the clearest way to show how 
picture-taking activities should be or- 
ganized would be to invent an imaginary 
trip. 

You and a friend, we'll assume, are 
going by car for a camping trip that 
will include a bit of fishing. 

Your first picture will be the start of 
your trip. In the hustle and bustle of 
vetting off, most people forget these in- 
teresting shots. And, if they do remem- 
ber, they are quite likely to have a 
picture of themselves standing beside 
the fully loaded car with broad grins 
on their The shot, whether still 
or movie, is taken by some other mem- 


races, 


ber of the family. Such a picture is 
better than none at all, but it would be 
more interesting and natural if it 


showed the two of you busily engaged 
in loading your stuff into the car with- 
out being conscious of the camera. If 












done in movies, the scene should start 
with the loading of the last piece of lug- 
gage and end with the two of you driving 
off. Of course, you drive only far enough 
to get out of the field of view and then 
stop to pick up the movie camera. 

A picture having this movement and 
interest is just as easy to 
take as one that is static 
and dull. If no assistant is 
available, to help you take 
it, stick the camera on a 
tripod and use the built-in, 
automatic-delay shutter re- 
lease. If the camera hasn’t 
one, you can get the same 
result with one of the little 
gadgets that hook onto the 
shutter-release wire and op- 
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PHOTOS 


An expert tells how to record the events 
that make an outdoorsman's trip enjoyable 


BY ALFRED P. LANE 


erate the shutter after an interval that 
allows you to get into position. 

The same procedure can be followed 
with a movie camera by putting it on a 


tripod, pushing the trigger to the 
locked-on position and then going 


through the action. Of course, you will 
later discard the short length of film 
that shows you walking into the picture 

Now a word of caution. Don’t pack 
the camera away in the rest of the lug- 
gage. Keep it on the seat beside you 
where it will be easy to reach when you 
stop on the road for lunch or come onto 
a stretch of mountain road with a dis 
tant sunlit view and a cloud-feathered 
sky that demand to be photographed. 
In such cases, you can connect the pic 
ture with your trip either by including 
the car in the foreground or by having 
your chum admire the view from a 
point where he will naturally fit into a 
corner of the picture. If you doubt that 
adding such human interest is worth 
while, try the same picture with nobody 
in it. The one you will instinctively 
choose to put (Continued on page 49) 


With the camper down on his 
hands and knees, blowing for 








dear life, this photo speaks 
vividly of damp wood and the 
need for fire, qualities not 
even suggested by the dull 
and commonplace shot of the 
same incident shown at left 
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What's on Your Mind? 


ANY SPORTSMAN'S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 


WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN. 


Thinks Tiger Grew Coming to U.S. 


EDITOR READ with a great 
Outdoor Life: deal - of interest the 
story Six Hundred 


Pounds of Fury, by Commander G. M. 
Dyott, in your excellent magazine. A very 
interesting story. With due apologies to 
all concerned, I wish to state that there 
never was a tiger kittened that weighed 
600 Ibs. I think that I helped to kill the 


largest tiger ever killed in India and he 
exactly. I 


weighed 419 Ibs. spent ten 





vears hunting them in India and I think 
I know my tigers. I do not wish to cause 
any ill feeling by my criticism on the 
weight of the tiger mentioned in the story. 
Just want to put you right, 600-lb. tigers 
and 30-ft. snakes are only killed by tourist 
hunters who write books about their ad- 
ventures afterwards. We old-timers have 
to content ourselves with 350-lb. tigers and 
15-ft. snakes —Capt. Hugh Thomason, New 
Orleans, La. 


Hornets and Woodchucks 


EDITOR N looking through 
Outdoor Life: my back files of 

OvurtTpoor Lire, what 
do you suppose took my eye? Well, the 
title was Hornets and Belly Laughs and 
did I laugh? Yes, sir. But I’m not laugh- 
ing at Ed Watson, who had his story in 
the December issue. I’m laughing at J. C. 
Shanks and for many reasons. 

First is that in his story he criticizes 
Watson for hunting ground hogs with 
binoculars and a Hornet equipped with a 
scope. Watson speaks of shooting only 
four or five hogs with_his Hornet outfit. 
That’s the size of catch I like to read about, 
and beyond a question of a doubt all five 
hogs were killed instantly, because the 
Hornet is noted for that. Shanks says 
that a man’s idea of real sport must be 
gauged by the amount of money he has in 
his pockets. Then he goes on to say that 
he couldn’t even buy shells for a Hornet 
without it hurting. 

Now it isn’t always true that it takes a 
rich man to own a Hornet and scope, be- 
cause I for one happen to have an outfit 
similar to Watson’s and I am far from 
being rich. But here’s the way I look at 
it: I like to hunt ground hogs and have 
hunted them some. In fact that is how I 
came to have my Hornet outfit—I delight 
in making far shots just as much as I do 
sneaking up on Mr. Hog and making a 
20-yd. shot. 

Shanks, in order to give Watson’s 
Hornet outfit a black eye, boasts of his kill 
with a little $5 single-shot Savage .22, 
In three months last year he says he killed 
154 hogs and in May of that same summer 


he killed 48 hogs. Now I’m not doubt- 
ing his word a bit, but here is what 
I'm driving if were Shanks I! 





wouldn’t be so anxious about writing and 
telling the whole world about that either. 
He said he shot 48 hogs in_ the 
month of May. All right, what did he 
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shoot then? If he shot the young at that 
time of the year, I would say they were 
entirely too small. If he shot an old sow, 
what was he doing? He was taking a 
chance of shooting a hog that was carrying 
her young or one that had already given 
birth to her young, and of course the latter 
were left in the hole to die. That’s not so 
nice to write and tell people about, espe- 
cially the boys who wait until July 4 to do 
their hog hunting. 

I agree with Shanks that it isn’t hard 
to get within 250 yds. of a wise old hog. 
But he goes on to tell of killing them at 125 


yds. with that $5 .22 rifle. Then he says 
he has shot them as close as 4 or 5 ft. 
Well, I can go him one better there. 
Just a few days ago I shot one with a 


Hornet outfit and wasn’t 8 in. away. But 
we had better go back to these 125 yd. 
shots. I'll bet if Shanks could just remem- 
ber every shot of those 154 hogs he killed 
last summer he would say that most of them 
were killed at 50 or 60 ft. I have hunted 
with a .22 a little myself and I find that 
125-yd. shots on a hog’s head is getting right 
down to business. There will be more hogs 
get in their hole on you at 125-yd. shots 
with just a regular .22 than what you get, 
I believe. So if Shanks will just save 
up his nickels for a little while he will be 
able to invest in a Hornet. 

It need not be any one certain make of 
Hornet. There is a wide variety to choose 
from. Tell Shanks about $30 will 
get him a pretty nice Hornet. In case he 
does get one, I would be only too glad to 
present him with his first 100 shells. As 
you know, he stated he couldn’t even buy 


shells for a Hornet. I wonder if Shanks 
ever thought, when he was killing 
forty-eight in one month and sixteen in 


three hours, that he wasn’t leaving very 
much seed in his happy hunting grounds for 
the next year. I would like to take a look 
at the family that can eat sixteen hogs in 
one or two days. 

When I go out hogging I am satisfied 
with four or five hogs. What does a man 
accomplish by being a game hog? Here in 
our ground-hog territory the pigs aren't 
so plentiful as they must be where 
Shanks has been shooting. You see, we 
who like to hunt pigs are satisfied with a 
reasonable kill, in order to have a hunt or 
two next year. I would say buy a Hornet, 
stick a scope on it, and “go hoggin’,”— 
John J. Bolyard, Tiltonville, O 
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Poisoned by Rabbit Fur 
EDITOR EVERAL times I have 


Outdoor Life: been poisoned from 

rabbit fur. The big- 
gest tip that I can offer is this: After coming 
home and cleaning your rabbits, take a hot 
bath with a common yellow laundry soap. 
Scrub good and hard. Then rub down 
with rubbing alcohol. This has been a pre- 
ventive that has worked | scale | for 
me. Try it—E. A. Wickemeyer, Rich- 


mond, Ind. 










How Many Ears Has a Deer? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ECENTLY I saw in 
my local newspaper 
the statement that a 
deer has six ears, meaning that it can use 
each foot as an ear to catch and register 
vibrations in the ground. I wonder if this 
is really true? It seems possible because, 
when hunting in the mountains of Ligoner, 
I routed a deer from his bed. I couldn't see 
his rack, but I noticed that one of his front 
feet was stamping the ground very much as 
a rabbit thumps with his hind feet. While 
I stood watching, two dogs came out of the 
same cover. The first deer stopped stamp- 
ing and the three started off together. Now 
[ saw that the first one who evidently was 
signaling, was a six-point buck. I shot and 
killed him. Do you think he was warning 
the two does with his foot? Perhaps some 
of your readers have had. similar experi- 
and will write in about them.—Gust 
Paulson, South Mountain, Pa. 


An Outdoor Range 

UST over the line in 
the adjoining borough 
of Madison, N. J., we 
have an outdoor range with a housed-in 
and heated firing point where we shoot 
every Saturday and Sunday afternoon and 
holidays all the year ‘round—small-bore 
rifle at 50, 100 and 200 yds.; pistol at 
10, 15, 25 and 50 yds. We are very fond of 
bullseyes what bust, lumps of sugar, “Duv- 
rocks,” and the wood disks from Lockes 
Mills, Me. We like ’em a lot better than 
paper targets. We also use the Langrish 
Six-Point Man Target for police training. 
This fall we are putting in a special course 
for riot guns, i.e., “Charging Blue Rocks.” 
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ences 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





either hits the 
giving the 


fun—the 
bird hits the man, 
shooter what golfers call a mental hazard. 

No firing is permitted with high-powered 


It's iots of 
bird or the 


man 


rifles like the .30/06 Springfield, as they 
are unsafe in a settled district. We confine 
our shooting to .22’s in rifle and pistol, any 
pistol or revolver cartridge, and the old 
charcoal burners. 

If you have any gun-crank subscribers in 
this district who like to burn powder and 
talk about it with kindred spirits, tell them 
to get in touch with me and they will re- 
ceive a warm welcome.—Roy S. Tinney, 
Chatham, N. J. 


Sorry for the Coyote 
HAVE read with inter- 
est the articles on the 
coyote in the recent 
1umbers of the Outpoor Lire, perhaps they 
are both right, but from twenty-seven 
years of living in Montana I think Storms 
comes nearer to telling the truth. 
I am not a trapper but a postmaster, 
ho loves to hunt. So, when I see a man 


EDITOR 
Uutdoor Life: 


from the Biological Survey coming out to 
poison coyotes in the spring, when it’s 
easy to do, I figure the coyote isn’t getting 
a break. Who couldn’t do it when the 


coyotes are trying to feed pups? When a 
man brings in a hide to ship to some fur 
house, he is happy because it means a few 
dollars to buy grub for the kids. Compare 
this with killing them in the spring and 
throwing away the hides. 

The sheepmen keep the Biological Survey 
busy with requests for trappers to kill the 
when, as a rule, the only sheep 
killed are strays some lazy herder hasn't 
corralled.—L. W’. Clark, Mildred, Mont. 


coyotes 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


Don’t Think Fish Are Color-Blind 


"VE heard many anglers claim that 

fish do not know one color trom 

another. So have you. But have 
ou ever known any angler to use any color 
indiscriminately? Who would choose a 
plug or fly from a motley collection with- 
out carefully considering the color comb1- 
nation? Some anglers, even though they 
claim that fish are color-blind invariably 
consider some colors more effective than 
others. 

During my boyhood, red-and-white com- 
binations were the outstanding favorites 
for the game fish of our inland waters. I'd 
wager that 90 percent of all the plugs then 
used in our locality were made of red and 
white. I never used to hear many opinions 
expressed on the subject of a fish’s color 
sense but strangely enough these two colors 
were the only ones considered effective. 

Even today red-and-white combinations 
are justly popular. Frequently bass re- 
act to these better than to anything else 
and every one knows that the brook 
trout of the wilderness is very fond ot 
the Parmacheene Belle fly. Why? I'm 
not sure | know the reason, but perhaps 
red-and-white incites the anger of bass and 
looks like exceptionally good food to the 
trout. Candidly, I never could figure out 
to my satisfaction just why the trout takes 
the Parmacheene Belle. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause it looks something like a trout fin. 
Ot course trout fins do not go swimming 
about without being attached to either a 
fish or a fisherman’s leader, but any old 
angler knows that a trout fin is good medi- 
cine when fishing for north-country natives. 
Whatever the cause, fish sometimes do show 
a preference for bright colors. On the other 
hand fish will often choose gray, brown, 
green, black or some combination other 
than red and white. 

\n investigation of streams in widely 
separated localities usually reveals the fact 
that differently colored flies or lures are 
needed on each stream. In one locality 
gray may be the best, in another ginger. 
Striking examples are disclosed by the fol- 
lowing resume of the season's prevailing 
hatches on the Hackensack River in New 
Jersey: 

Early in the season comes the extra-large 
hatch of blue quills. During this hatch, 
other flies take some fish but the fly which 
consistently does the most execution is the 
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Surprising Bits of Evidence Are 
Offered by Our Angling Editor to 
Show How the Hue of Your Lure 
Affects the Size of Your Catch 


artificial Blue Quill, size 14 or smaller. 
Sometimes a wet fly is better and sometimes 
a dry, but the blue-gray color and the quill 
body are always needed for real success. 

A bit later comes a sulphur hatch. When 
this is on, anglers really have their troubles. 
The trout become so finicky and the color 
is so hard to match that very few fish are 
taken. Here we have a marked preference 
for color—color so delicate that the human 
eye is hard put to classify it. So far the 
Honey Dun has proved the best match but 
it leaves much to be desired. 

Then comes the green-worm hatch, the 
leaf roller which drops down to the stream 
on threads of gossamer. This worm is in- 
sect-green in color and frequently during 
the hatch insect green is the only productive 
color for an artificial. So green-minded 
have these worms made the trout of this 
stream that green is a good color to use 
there at any time. Every angler knows it 
to be a poor color as a rule on most trout 
streams. 

We must not forget that light has much 
to do with color choice. Certain funda- 
mental laws of light have a decided bearing 
on whether a certain shade will be suitable 
for the time and type of day. Backgrounds 
are also important. 

A law of physics states that when white, 
gray or black are viewed against a colored 
background they appear to have a color 
complementary to the color against which 
they are shown. Actual tests prove that 
brown changes less against a blue sky than 
gray or white. Therefore, brown is pre- 
ferable to gray or white on a clear day. 
On the other hand gray is not complemen- 
tary to a gray sky at all, nor is black to 
a black sky. White is somewhere in be- 
tween so that gray, white, or black are best 
for a dark day or at night. Perhaps this 
explains why a black plug is so often effec- 











tive at night and I must admit that I have 
had exceedingly good luck fishing with a 
gray plug on a dark, gray day. 

But here we encounter another effect o 
light. Most plugs, are solid. When a fis! 
looks at them against the light they appea: 
black or purple, no matter what their actual 
color. One manufacturer of plugs, en- 
deavoring to overcome this fault, has pro- 
duced a lure from a cellulose product which 
is almost transparent. In my estimation, 
too much light gets through them and 
ruins their effectiveness. I'd like to see one 
colored a blue gray. I’m sure it would be 
very effective on dark days and at night 

I believe that some of the success of the 
feather minnows, and other bass lures of 
the hair-and-feather type, is due to the 
fact that light is transmitted through the 
fibers of hackle and hair. Thus the fish 
sees and is attracted by color. This would 
not be true if the lure were made of wood 
or some other dense material. 





URING recent years I have even made 

many trout flies with translucent bodies 
—bodies through which the light shines to 
show the color to the fish. I have found 
these flies very ay ” choosy fish— 
especially on dark days when fish can dis- 
tinguish colors more neanuatale than they 
can on bright days under certain conditions. 
The explanation is simple. Bodies of wool, 
silk, etc., are opaque or semiopaque and 
when viewed by the fish against the light 
appear as purple or black. Natural insect 
bodies show up as their actual color because 
light passes through them. For th: it reason 
translucent bodies on your artificial flies 
will prove better for selective trout 

This applies also to bass flies to some 
extent, and much can be accomplished in 
this direction by experiment. I have found 
streamer flies to be almost twice as pro- 
ductive when made with rather heavy, trans- 
lucent bodies, over a silver base. But these 
things take time to work out. I have ex- 
pe 2 we along these lines for three years 
and have only recently reached a point 
where I am willing to pass the information 
along to my fellow anglers. 

My remarks about fish seeing 
more accurately on dark days than under 
certain conditions on bright days may need 
a little further explanation. On a bright 
day the sun causes an area of indistinct 
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Pull Him Alongside the Boat, Dear! 
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MARTIN Automatics. 
At New Low Prices 


DON'T be without a Martin Automatic any 
longer. Our new low prices make it possible 
for every angler to own one—and you should 
have a Martin Automatic no matter how many 
other reels you may have. 

The Martin is the simplest, strongest and 
oldest automatic reel on the market. It is 
easiest to operate. It removes all slack line 
worries and gives you a greater thrill out of 
fishing. Many fhousands of fishermen will not 
use any other kind of reel. There is a size for 
every style of fishing. Ask your dealer or write 
us for catalog. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
200 Main St., Mohawk, N.Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 
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—and kicks up a lot of surface commotion 


Heddon New Fly-Rod Lure 
Re sf > FLAP-TAIL BUG” 


New and different. 
Tiny flapping spoon 
~ gives life-like swim- 

— ming action. Head 
—" always out of water. 
Excellent caster. 
Picks up easily. 
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No. 710 Series. Colors: 


WR—White&Red G—Grey Leth., 1% in. Wt., 
Y—All Yellow Br—Brown 1/10 oz. Each 75c. 
“FLAP-TAIL” MOUSE No.710GM 


Tiny mouse-like body, etc. With 
fur-finish. Beady eyes and leath- 
er ears. Price, e 
Try these liveliest of Fly-Rod Lures 
for savage smashes. 
Write for Heddon’s Latest Cataleg (144) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-73, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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EDW. VOM HOFE’s 
1935 CATA 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-D Fulton Street, New York City 
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Eels, Mink, ies. and other 

a Cc Fisk 9° animals in large numbers 

E—with our new folding, 

galvanized Steel Wire egg They catch them like a fly 

trap catches flies. Write for our FREE TRAP offer, bargain 

catalog of Fishermen's ete see booklet on best lure 

known for catchi all kinds of fi 
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vision when the fly or lure is between the 
fish and the sun. In this area the color of 
the fly or lure or the manner in which it 
is presented are of little consequence. Under 
such conditions many fish are taken when 
otherwise the same fly or lure would be 
quite ineffective. If you will think back, 
you will recall that most of your selective 
rises have been in the evening after the sun 
leaves the water. During the preceding 
part of the day almost any fly may be 
effective. Then just when the fish seem to 
be the most active you begin to have diffi- 
culty, which increases as the evening ad- 
vances, 
how selective fish can be and how necessary 
is an assortment of lures or flies 
care of the situation. This is simply due 
to the fact that the fish can see more clearly 
after the glare of the sun leaves the water 
and they become more particular in choos- 
ing a lure to rise to. It is in these dis- 
criminating fish that we are chiefly inter- 
ested. 


The very plan of nature points toward | 


color as having much to do with the reac- 
tions of all living creatures. Flowers are 
gorgeously colored to attract insects. The 
male birds are bright hued to attract the 
coy females. The trout in autumn assumes 
a brilliancy never seen during the off season 
for mating. If these creatures do not recog- 
nize color, why does nature use it so 
lavishly ? 

In all my fishing experiences—records of 
which I have kept for more than 20 years 
—I find numerous references to color 
effectiveness. While trout head the list 
in these references, bass, as well as pickerel, 
pike and wall-eye are frequently mentioned 
At times I have concluded that color meant 
nothing. For instance, at one time I went 
through two using one fly for 
trout and one plug for bass. 
well, too, but my results during selective 
rises were very poor. Then followed a 
season when my two pet lures failed to pro- 
duce even fairly well. This led to serious 
experiments with color—experiments which 
were crowned with many successes. 
that time on my conversion to color was 
complete. 

What do you think of this color question? 
Perhaps other readers would like to read 
your views on this absorbing subject.—Ra 
Bergman. 
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many a sore finger 


* is a disgorger that will save you 
and time when try- 


It is at these times that you realize | 


to take | 


I did fairly | 
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ing to make a trout and a hook part com- | 


pany. Take a light brass rod about 6 in. 
long, 
notch it. To remove the hook from a fish, 
slip one end into fish’s mouth until the 
hook is encountered. A push will dislodge 


it. Then, by taking a turn of the leader 


over the notch in the other end of the dis- 
free it 


gorger, you can easily from the 


fish—_W.M.N 





pound it flat on each end and then | 








PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’"’ 


A Great Name in Tackle 





HIDDEN LAIRS 


These New Pflueger Lures, built from expe- 
rience, will make big catches for you this sea- 
son. Ask for them by name from your dealer. 





New Pflueger POPRITE Minnow 
just out—especially designed for ‘‘pop’’ 
wiggles. 


New 
casting. Floats—dives—‘‘pops”’ 
4 in.—6 finishes—75c each 





New Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 
Jointed. 6 finishes. 2 sizes—3% in., 90c each. 
44 in., $1.00 each 





Pflueger TANDEM SPINNER 
Luminous—with weighted keel. Two sizes. 
1/0, 65c—1, 70c 


Pflueger 
SUPREME Reel 


All that its name implies, 

Unrivaled light weight— 

smoothness—and endur- 
ance—$25.00 


Ask Your Dealer! 


FREE 


Complete selection of latest 

Pflueger equipment for any 
kind of fishing. 
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E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL7, Akron, O. 

=-=— Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 

Pocket Catalog No. 155 
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WHAT A 
KILLER! 








ANGLERS’ 
QUERIES 


How to Catch Lake Trout 


Question: I am _ located on Beaver Island, 
Lake Michigan, and want specific instructions 
as to how to catch lake trout on hook and line— 











| the lures to use, the depth of water to fish, the 


Above, using the Wobbler. 


Below, using the Spinner on 
the “WEEZEL” Feathered 
Minnow Lure. 


2 DAITS 
<< 
A 
Sine $40 

fo. #20 


Here Is 
the Secret— 


The feathers 
of the “Weezel”’ 
Feathered Minnow Lure dilate and vi- 
brate as the lure is retrieved through | 
the water. Add to this the brilliant | 
colors and the irresistable action and | 
you have the reason why the “Weezel’’ | 
is breaking records for catches every- | 
where! 

Unsolicited letters from experienced 
anglers say that the “Weezel” is the 
most successful bait they have ever 
used! Many have ordered complete 
sets of twelve “Weezels” in the various 
color combinations. Dealers every- 
where are sending in repeat orders! 

Interchangeable Spinner and Wob- 
ble Disc give you two baits in one for 
the price of one. 

TRY THE “WEEZEL”—SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name and a $1.00 

ill and we wi!l send you one complete 
“Weezel’”’ Feathered Minnow Lure. 
— refunded if not satisfied—you 
can’t lose. 


S. & S. PRODUCTS CO. 
204 West High St., Lima, Ohio 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 











on the biggest line 
of Fishing, Hunting,. 


equipment ever assembled in a sin- 
gle book! It’s worth BUYING, but 
doesn’t cost you a penny! We send 
it to you FREE, Get yours NOW! 
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season of year, etc. e also have an inland 
lake containing northern pike. We have caught 
several small ones but understand that there are 
real large ones in the lake. Can you instruct 
us as to how to catch the large ones? We have 
been using large spoons.—R.L.M., ich. 

Answer: To answer your letter fully would 
take an entire article devoted to each question. 
To aid you as much as possible meanwhile, 
offer the following suggestions: 

The best artificial lures for lake trout are 
those spoons of the wobbling type, preferably of 
large size, having blades from 3% to 4% in. 
long. he best combination for lake trout when 
in deep water is a series of large revolvin 
spoons, from three to six in number, to the end o 
which is attached either a large minnow or sev- 
eral large worms (night crawlers). Lake trout 
will be found on the rock reefs and in the 
shallows of islands bordering deep sections for 
two weeks or more afier the ice goes out in 
the spring, and in the fall sometime after the 
first of ctober. At other times your best 
chances will be in the deep waters. The best 
bait for the big northern pike is sucker min- 
nows 10 to 12 in. long. Fish them by the slow 
trolling method over the secfions where the large 


pike are located.—R.B. 


Line Preserver 


Question: I would like to know the name of 
the preparation you mentioned which you use to 
keep your fly lines. Also where same may be 
purchased. 

Do you think a steel-core cane fly rod would 
compare favorably with a plain cane rod of the 
same price? 

f you could suggest a line that would bring 
out the action of the above-mentioned rod in a 
9% ft. 7 oz. I would appreciate it—C.M., Miss. 


Answer: The name of the preparation is li- 
quid albolene, a mineral oil which should be ob- 
tainable at any drug store. 

Regarding the steel-core cane fly rod and its 
qualities compared to a plain cane, it is all a 
matter of personal preference. Some anglers are 
very keen about the steel core, others object to 
it strongly. I would say that the few I have had 
experience with have been perfectly satisfactory 
in every way.—R.B. 


Mystery Beasts on the 
Roof of China 
(Continued from page 34) 


had heard about the white hunters, had 
prepared an ambush. 

Don and Bill floated wunsuspectingly 
down the river without a thought of dan- 
ger. A rare duck flew near the boat. Bill 
shot but succeeded only in crippling it. 
The duck lit near the left shore and the 
two of them spent some time trying to 
capture it. While they were thus engaged 
another Chinese boat came down the river, 
passed them and fell into the trap the 
bandits had set. 


Hearing the shots fired by the bandits, 
Bill and Don knew something was wrong, 
so during the commotion they took the 
unused branch of the river and sneaked by 
unobserved. It was only a matter of time 
then to reach the Yangtze River and safety. 
If the duck and the Chinese boat had not 
fortuitously combined to offer them a 
chance for escape they might have been 
killed and would surely have been robbed 
of everything, including all of our speci- 
mens. 

We all reached home safely at last with- 
out the need for any more luck. But I find 
that I still have need of a little patience. 


I’m already longing to return after giant 


| 


— with a really well-trained pack of 
r hounds. 


Three Stings for a Bite 


(Continued from page 23) 


acorns, and cut two slender canes from the 
bank, we had outfits that not even the most 
finicky pan fisherman would have com- 
plained of. 

“Jes’ one little scimption afore we start,” 
suggested Uncle Fletch. “When I war a 
lad, whoever tried to steal the other feller’s 
fishin’ hole would steal a penny off’n a 
dead man’s eye. Sich a feller would also 
skin a flea for his hide and tallow, and 
gallop the carcass through hell for the 
cracklin’s. Does that still go?” 

“Great minds run in the same channel.” 

Then he picked out a small handful of 
larvae and tossed them into the water. 

“Let ’em see what our offerin’s is,” he 
explained. “Now, set the cork at about 
4 feet, put on two bees, and drap her in 
quiet-like.” 

I lowered away. The little cork kept 
going down, smack out of sight. 

“My lead’s too heavy. Got any lighter 
shot ?” 

“Lead’s all right,” he replied without 
looking. “Take yo’ fish off, son.” 

I yanked in a gorgeously-colored sun 
perch about as wide as my hand. Mean- 
while Uncle Fletch had taken two and was 
threading them on a string at the edge of 
the water. Putting on two more bees, I 
lowered again. The cork danced, dipped, 
and sounded, but this time I missed, as I 
did often enough during the afternoon. 


y was almost impossible to keep the ten- 
der grubs on the hook. Sometimes they 
dropped off before they hit the water. And 
another objection to the bait, which I soon 
discovered, -was its extreme stickiness. 
After fishing a few minutes I felt disagree- 
ably honeyfied all over. I soon found, 
though, that “a little water clears us of 
this deed,” as Shakespeare said. 

For the next two hours I was as busy 
as a one-armed man with the hives. I 
have never seen perch attack any other 
bait as hungrily as they went for those 
sweetened grubs. They fairly fought over 
the white morsels. 

“Anything in the pond except perch?” 

asked at last. 

“Few southern chub.” 

“Any big ones?” I recognized the local 
name for big-mouth bass. 

“Hit depends on what you'd call big.” 

“Ever weigh any of the big ones?” 

“No. Hit’s always a mistake to weigh 
a fish. The bigger the fish, the bigger 
the mistake. Hit’s too disapp’intin’, son, 
like gittin’ married the third time.” 

It was now an hour or so “be-sun,” time 
for me to be heading back to camp. 

“How many have we got, Uncle Fletch?” 

“Many as you'll want to tote back to 
camp, and more’n you'll need,” he answered, 
glancing down at the long string. “And 
we'd better quit. I’ve noticed that if you 
keep on at a thing till you git enough, you 
liable to wind up with too much. Anyway, 
we've used up all the drones, and the 
worker bees are too frazzlin’ small to fool 
with. Now take yo’ pyerch home, roll ’em 
in meal, and cook ’em in sizzlin’ butter! 
If they don’t make yo’ jowls drip, I’m a 
son-of-a-gun.” 

So we started to wind up. 

“By the way.” Uncle Fletch suddenly 
stopped. “Just happened to think. Got 
some bait that’ll beat this here all holler, 
if you can stay over till tomorrer. Young 
wasps.” 

But I was already botched up enough. 
It would take a whole lot of lying to get 
the truth believed about my swollen face. 

“Much obliged, Uncle Fletch,” I said. 
“Nothing I'd like better, but I promised 
to meet a fellow at camp. You know how 
it is.” 
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Fly Fishing Equi i 
For ANY type of fishing. Fly and leader 
making supplies. LIST FREE. Book, 
“Making and Using the Fly and Leader” 
teaches every step thoroughly. Illustratéd, 
handsomely bound, $2.00. 132 page com- 


plete tackle catalog, 
with many valuable gE 2 WVOURE, 
hints, 10c. 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








if you want to Catch a Whopper 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper a 
GRASSHOPPERS, CORK, 
BODY, on Nos. 2, 4, 6, or8 
Viking Hook, 50c each, 


CRICKETS. CORK BODY _ on 
No. 8 Viking Hook, 50c each. They 


R DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU 
PALMER’S, 1020 N. Raymond A ©, Pasad Calif. 


PALMERS SKIRT SPINNERS for trout or bass. No. 1, 50c. 
No. 2, 65c. You 














NEW WOODEN 
MINNOW BUCKET 


Here’s a bucket that will keep your 
minnows alive. Finely made of sea- 
soned Cypress—the wood eternal. 
Loves rough treatment. Reasonably 
priced. Write for FREE FOLDER. 
IXL SALES COMPANY 
Mallory Station Memphis, Tenn. 


en $< eT 
| TROUT LORE 

By O. W. Smith 
Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 


Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 814x546x1 in. All about trout, 
and the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 
lure. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
353-4th Ave., New York City— 








SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 


This new simplified 
manual introduces the 








Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 


Container for Grasshoppers 


ONLY ONE GRASSHOPPER 
CAN LEAVE AT A TIME 


HAvE you ever attempted the exasper- 
ating and almost impossible feat of ex- 
tracting one cricket or grasshopper from 
a container before three or four of his kin 
folk hopped out? If you have, then pos- 


sibly this simple suggestion from a fisher- | 


man friend of mine will prove helpful. He 


has found that a flat, narrow-necked, 8-oz. | 


bottle, fitted with a screw top, affords a 
container that will dispense them one at a 
time. Perforations in the metal top keep 
the insects lively—Cecil Gabler, Ohio. 


Repairing Broken Rod 


T? repair a broken fishing-rod joint when 
no tools are available except your knife, 


proceed as follows: Take the broken joint | 
and cut a long bevel on each part about 2 | 
to 2%4 in. long, being careful to put on the | 


guides so as to have them in a direct line 
as they were before the break. Then take 
one leaf of rough, green grass and place it 
between the tapered pieces and remove the 
surplus grass. Finally bind with thread if 


that is available; if it is not, use a small | 


piece of line—L. S. Silvester, Del. 


BLADE OF ROUGH 





GOOD OUTFITS 


DESERVE 
GOOD CARE 


Says 
oTTo 
PETERS 


former National Bait 
and Fly Casting 
Champion 


Keep hooks, knives 
and axes SHARP 


| MR. PETERS is as much at home in the 
| woods as he is ata National Casting Tourna- 


wwe. eS 


pene or nly me eel 1 BiG GREEN GRASS = | ment. He says: “The care a man gives his 
of the heavens, clearly PER ce: p | fishing, hunting and campi ipment tells 
meine the poy | EZ | a lot about how good Pym ant he is. It 
their fascinating appli- \ eee | takes so little timeto keep hooks sharp, knives 
Soe ee ar Be: i | keen and axes razor-like. Carborundum 
periments, using every- | Zo » Soete | Sharpening Stones will do it. They are inex- 
day > thee i —_ _ FT é' | pensive items that pay for themselves many 
theoretical : ' xe i | times over in the satisfaction of getting the 


al 


= = ew 


OC ie |S 


ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 

Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Lifi uu can be sure 
See ee 
postman d lus a few cents e 

+ A he i the . SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me Astronomy for Amateurs. [I will pay the post- 
man $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If dissatisfied I may return the book to you within 5 days 
and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
send $1.00 with order. 











City. 
(Orders from outside U.S. must be accompanied by $1.00.) 
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made. You | 





THREAD OR FISHING | most from your equipment.” 


LINE WRAPPING 


Reel-Locking Device 
HE sketch illustrates a simple yet ef- 


ficient reel-locking device that can be | 


placed on any fishing rod with little effort 


and no expense. To a brass screw with | 


knurled head, obtained from a radio bind- 
ing post, fit a brass nut about % in. thick. 
Drill a hole, large enough to admit this 
screw, in the middle of the sliding band 
which anchors the reel. With care, this 





™~SLIDING BAND 
NUT SOLDERED ON 





THUMB SCREW 


HOOK STONE 
Exactly right grit todo the jobquickly. Note 
rounded, tapered shape. Equally good on 
No. 10-0 Muskie hook or No. 16 dry fly 
hook. Note grooved surfaces, to bring badly 
| dulled and bent hooks back to shape. Lasts 
a lifetime. From dealer or direct, prepaid. 
Carborundum Brand Hook Stone No. 44L, 
with Case,in U.S.A. - . . » 3Q¢ 


SPORTSMAN’S STONE 
A general utility stone for keep- 
ing all edged sports equipment 
in perfect shape. Should be in 
the kit of every sportsman who 
appreciates the value of sharp 
fishing knives, hunting knives 
and axes. Comes in convenient 
alligator case with belt loop. 
From your dealer or direct, post 
paid. Carborundum Brand 
Sportsman StoneNo. 113, Price, 
with Case, in U.S.A. . $1,900 





hole can be drilled without removing the | 


band. Solder the brass nut in position so 
that the hole in the nut lines up with the 
drilled hole. When the band is slid up on 
the reel, tighten the thumbscrew to pre- 
vent loosening of the reel. The screw may 
be cut any desired length and, if placed op- 
posite the reel, will not interfere with the 
line—J. G. Thomas, N.Y. 


CARBORUNDUM 


U. 8, PAT. OFF, 


BRAND 


SHARPENING STONES 


(Conbernn dns is a registered trade-mark of 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
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BASS O’ THE SEA 


need strong, reliable 


FORTUNA 
CUTTYHUNK 


So do all other 
big sea gamefish. 
Fortuna tests a 
husky 3 Ibs. per 
thread wet (21 thread Fortuna has 
breaking strength of 63 lbs!) Ev- 
ery thread twisted just right for 
maximum strength and minimum 
fibre strain. The “last word” in 
Cuttyhunks. Ask your dealer. 


Bass o° River and Lake 
need strong, reliable 


Black Knight E 


Bait Casting Line 


Hardbraided, Water- 
proof. Resists spooling, 6 
tip and guide wear. Bi 
Withstands alkali and : 
salt water. Casts per- 
fectly. Very, very prac- 
tical. At your dealer’s. 


Interesting fish line folder, FREE 


U. S. LINE CO. 


Dept. O Westfield, Mass. 


mf 
FORTUNA 
CCD / 








|! and weedy. 


| it on here. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Write your Address Plainly 
and Mention Outdoor Life 


IX An Old | 


\S”\ FAVORITE 

¢ BN now made 
\. in this 

\COUNTRY 


\. NATURAL 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 9 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Britt DEWirTrtT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 








Luck Won't Catch Lake Fish 


(Continued from page 27) 


The northern end of the lake was shallow 
In these shallow flats, you 
could get small, northern pike almost any 
time of the day, although they were best 
during the sunlight hours. 

At the edge of-the weed flats, where 
the water deepened, we found the larger 
fish of this specics. These big fellows 
rarely hit during the early morning or 
late afternoon and evening. The best 
time was between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
and the best section was a considerable | 
distance from shore. } 

Some stumps in the northeastern section 
next claimed our attention. It was simi- 
lar to. the southeastern section and yielded 
somewhat the same results except that it 
was best during the afternoon. In this 
section we took large-mouth bass . and | 
northern pike. It stands out rather vividly , 
because of one spectacular incident. 
. I had one plug that was especially ef- , 
fective. As I invariably used it when try- 
ing a new section for the first time, I had ' 
A northern pike hit hard and 
broke the line at a point that had become 
worn from excessive use. Imagine my , 
consternation and gloom. My pet gone and ' 
none obtainable in the locality. While be- 
moaning the loss, the pike suddenly came 
out of the water near us. Leaping frantic- 
ally, he cleared the surface and, with a 
violent shake, threw the plug from his 
mouth. It was a floater, so I rescued it 
with thanksgiving. 

North Point was a noted and excellent 
fishing location. A stand of stumps along 
shore, a weedy bottom for some distance, 
and then a sand shoal quite far out, sepa- 
rated by a channel of deep water, made it ' 
the haunt for all the varieties in the lake. 
Fishing was consistently good around this 
point and down the eastern shore as far 
as the inlet to a stump bay behind the 
islands, but only in the afternoon. While 
fishing this point, we found one of the lake’s 
best feeding grounds for large-mouth bass. 


ON THIS particular afternoon, neither 
the point nor the shore in the vicinity 
had produced. We had stopped casting and 
were trolling slowly with minnows when we 


| were attracted by some splashing about 


2,000 feet from shore. On investigation 


| we found the disturbance was caused by 


a school of bass, apparently chasing min- 
nows. We counted ten fish breaking and, 
in ten casts with a plug, had nine strikes 
and landed seven bass. As they ran from 
2 to 4 pounds, the catch was something to 
get excited over. 

Investigation proved the spot to be a 
feeding ground for small, yellow perch and 
that the bass came to feed on them. Fre- 
quent visits disclosed the fact that we could 
never get a fish from it unless they were 
breaking the surface, and that a plug of 
yellow-perch color was the best thing to 
use. The bass would occasionally strike 
plugs of other colors but a yellow-perch 
plug was infallible. We struck this rise 
of fish six times in three weeks and each 
time got strikes and hooked fish as long 
as they were active on the surface. The 
instant surface action stopped, our fishing 
ended. Nothing but large-mouth bass were 
ever taken in this particular spot. 

Directly across the lake from camp were 
two small islands. The northwest corner 
of the northern island we named Bass 
Point. Here the bottom preferences of the 
two species of bass were plainly notice- 
able. Directly west of the shore, about 
60 feet out, were two large stumps. Along 
the shore itself was a stand of grass, high 
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Proof there were fish in the lake after all 


and thick, into which the water backed up 
some 2 feet. The water between this grass 
and the stumps was about 6 feet deep, with 
the exception-of a section along shore 
which tapered from several inches to 3 
feet in depth. The deep water of this sec- 
tion apparently contained nothing but small- 
mouth, while the narrow, shallow section 
close to shore produced large-mouth. 

The formation of the bottom at the 
north side was quite different. Here the 
water was very shallow up to 60 feet from 
shore and the surface was covered with 
lily pads. In this section we found large- 
mouth bass almost exclusively. At the 
northern extremity of the shallow water 
were several stumps and the water deep- 
ened abruptly. Around these stumps were 
small-mouth. 

Different plugs and tactics were needed 
for each side of the island. In the deep 
water to the west, an underwater, wobbling 
plug, which worked about 2 feet under the 
surface, was essential. The best color 
was yellow-perch, although green-back 
came a close second. These plugs had to 
be reeled fast and the retrieve started the 
instant the plug touched the water. Often 
the artificials would not produce at all, 
but small to medium-size sucker minnows 
were sure to bring action. But these had 
to be fished in the right way. If you tried 
still fishing, results were nil. The best 
method was to troll slowly, just moving 
fast enough to keep the minnow from 
tangling in the debris on the bottom. Re- 
sults were not forthcoming if you used a 
dobber, probably because it prevented the 
minnow from dragging bottom. Most 
strikes came when the minnow was in dan- 
ger of getting hung up. In fact, many 
times they came just at the moment you 
got a minnow released from an entangle- 
ment. 

The large-mouth bass struck best at a 
lure which traveled slightly under the sur- 
face, and it was necessary to reel slowly to 
get action. Frequently best results were 
obtained by letting the lure rest motionless 
before starting the retrieve, then passing 
several times while the lure was being 
reeled in. When (Continued on page 53) 
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No. 9119-XRS 
*“*§hore-Minnow’’ 
(X-Ray Finish) 


NOT 
made of wood 


HEDDON 
“RIVER-RUNT SPOOK” 


You Can See Through It— 

But It Won't Break! 
Only 25% in. long, and weighs only 5% oz. A 
“natural’”’ fish-getter. Made in three models— 
“Slow-Sinking”’, price $1; Bg and 
Diving”’, price $1; “Jointed-Floating’’, 
price $1.25. All popular finishes including— 
Two “Shore-Minnow’’ Finishes 
XRS-“‘Silver-Shiner’’; and XRG-“‘Glistening- 
Green’’. Just like those transparent “‘shore- 
minnows” in looks and action. Sent direct if 
dealer does not handle. 


FOR 23 YEARS 
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Heddon 
Stream’s 


Baits 
Fish Contests 












i as oe Mh aes 
than did 


Robert Page 
Lincoln 


_ Sportsman and 

| Author. Hesays: 
“A dandy little 
lure and a fine 
caster is your 
‘River - Runt’.” 






Each Bass 
Over 10 Lbs. 
“Lou” Caine of 
Orlando, Fla., 
reports at right: 
“This remark- 
able catch on 
that unbeatable 
‘River - Runt 





FREE CATALOG 
and “How to Catch More 
So Fish’? sent 

ore request. Write 

‘<a today. 
YS JAMES HEDDON’S SON 
Dept. O-71 Dowagiac, Mich. 
Also Makers of Heddon ““Tempered Bamboo”’ 
and “‘Pal’”’ Steel Rods 


id on 
or copy 


Field & 
make of Lures 


od ae Oy 4 ee: ar eS | 
any other 








Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


EGULARITY and 

roundness in the gut is 
one of the principal things 
to look for when buying 
leaders or the gut to tie 
them with. Assume, for 
instance, you had a 1x 
leader which was not true 
throughout its length. 
Suppose just one strand 
had a spot where the gut 
ran down as small as 3x or 4x. Then the 
angler would be fishing with a leader of 1x 
visibility and 4x strength. In addition, the 
leader would not handle well. A weak 
spot in the center of a cast makes it difficult 
to straighten out—the heavier gut below 
the weak spot has a tendency to curl back- 
ward. This fact may be used to advantage 
at the end of the leader. If you tie a 2x 
or 3x point to a 4x point, you will find it 
easier to put a curve in your cast. Often 
this is of great advantage when fishing for 
wary fish. 








Amadou is one of the best absorbent ma- 
terials I know. It is excellent for drying 
the moisture from flies, for wiping off the 
rod after a rainy session on lake and stream, 
and for drying numerous other things. 


Beware of wading shoes that have hook 
eyelets for the laces. If the loop of one lace 
gets caught on the hook of the opposite 
shoe the wearer would find himself in an 
uncomfortable position, to say the least. 


Keep a few small pieces of inner tubes in 
your tackle kit. If your rod ferrules stick, 
you will find that wrapping these pieces 
of rubber around the ferrules will add 
greatly to the security of your grip and 
enable you to get the most stubborn joints 
apart without damage to the rod. Keep 
ferrules clean and oil them slightly by 
running through your hair or by rubbing 
on the side of the nose. Never put a lot of 
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grease on them if you want the best service. | 


There is great satisfaction in catching | 
a fish where no one thinks of looking for | 
them, or at an hour when everyone believes 
they cannot be caught. Doing the thing 
you are not supposed to do is often the very 
thing which brings success, 


I don’t believe that you can carry too 
many flies or lures with you. Fish do not 
like the same things at all times. And, 
even if two or three lures are all that you 
really need, fishing the same thing all the 
time eventually becomes tiresome. 


A new lure, something original and en- 
tirely different will often do great work on 
an overfished lake or pond. I’ve known 
small lakes where the fish became ac- 
quainted with all the standard plugs so that 
one always had to keep using new ones 
to get results. 


That fly and lure fishing is a clean, 
thoroughly enjoyable sport one cannot deny. 
But the humbler, old-fashioned bait method 
has an individual charm, too, that I must 
confess I enjoy at times. The worm and 
minnow bring back dreams of childhood 
days, and these are too precious to forget. 


If you desire a bait-casting line that will 
give long wear, get hard, braided, water- 
proofed silk. If you wish a line which 
casts with the greatest ease, let it be a soft, 
braided line without waterproofing. The | 
finer the line, the nicer it will handle on the 
cast; the heavier it is the more clumsy it 
will be. A 12-lb. test is heavy enough for 
most fishing and will give great satisfac- 
tion. If fishing in waters where the fish 
run large, such as Lake of the Woods, a 
24-lb. test line is recommended. In this 
case, ease in casting must be sacrificed for 
safety when handling a large fish. 

The new type “bamboo-feel” steel rods 
are splendid tools for bug casting. Strong 
and light, they stand the excessive strain 
to which bug casting rods are subjected and 
the angler need not worry about them as he 
would about a split-bamboo. 








oO 
70S Outing Bidg., 


For Better Luck 


on the stream, take an Outing 
Aluminum Fly or Bug Box. Sev- 
eral styles. Full size automatic 
Tackle Boxes, too, drawn 
metal, leak proof. At your 
Sport store, or write for litera- 
ture. Equip to really enjoy fish- 
ing this summer. 

UTING MFG. CO., INC. 





Elkhart, Ind. 

















LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 


CASTING REEL 


With a No- 
tangle Reel you 
can cast all day, 
fast or slow, 
even against the 

. Pend. wind, with never 
a snarl or tangle. A rugged, pre- 
cision made, chromium plated, and 
beautiful reel at $10.00. Try it at 
your favorite dealer—Or have a 
Notangle Unit installed in your present 
South Bend, Shakespeare, or Heddon 


No. 4, 206, and 215 at $3.50, and 
Shakespeare Marhoff at $5.00. 


DARDEVLE 


For better casting 
and more fish use 
Genuine Dardevle 
Lures. Beware 
of counter- 
feits. 


a a. 
Nag 


9 
= 
— 


= 














_ Allustrated is the 
_improved scale fin- 
ish Dardevle. New 
scale finishes 75c each 

_—tegular Dardevles all 

sizes 50c. d for catalog 
and mention dealer’s name. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 
135 Cadillac Square, Dept. L., Detroit, Mich. 
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fish was an adventure. Since no one 

knew what to expect, most people who 

tried the new sport were constantly 
bewildered. At times they had reason to 
believe they might possibly be as insane as 
many others, including their guides, con- 
sidered them. It took courage to plan a 
battle with the acknowledged gladiator of 
the sea. Even science recognized its fight- 
ing qualities by bestowing on it the title, 
Xiphias gladius. 

It is 22 years since the late W. C. 
Boschen, of New York, caught a 355-lb. 
swordfish off Santa Catalina Island in the 
Pacific, the first taken on rod and reel. 
Many well-known anglers since that date 
have spent both time and money trying to 
duplicate, or exceed, the catch but only a 
small percentage has succeeded. American 
waters have accounted for about 150 sword- 
fish during this period, two thirds being 
taken off southern California and the re- 
mainder in the Atlantic, off Block Island 
and Montauk Point. 

Four women are included in the list of 
top-flight performers, Mrs. Oliver Cromwell 
Grinnell being the only woman to perform 
the trick more than once. The others 
are Mrs. Keith Spalding, of Pasadena, 
Mrs. Frederick Hauck, of Chicago, and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, of 
New York. Mrs. Spalding’s swordfish 
was taken in the Pacific and the others off 
the Long Island coast. 

New Zealand has been a productive spot, 
a few broadbill swordfish having been tak- 


|; THE early days, angling for sword- 





Game 


Fishi 


“Thomas Zrithen, Editor 


SWORDFISH...King of the Sea 


en off the eastern 
shore of North Is- 
For several 
years reports from 
there were rather 
confusing because the 
clubs insisted on us- 
ing the name sword- 
fish when referring 
to striped marlin. 
Obviously there must 
be many excellent 
spots other than 
those already discov- 
ered, where sword- 
fish angling can be 
enjoyed. Indications 
are that the west 
coast of South Amer- 
ica has great possi- 
bilities. 

As a sport, sword- 
fish angling is fas- 
cinating and full of 
thrills, not the least 
of which may be fog, 
high winds, or a 
stalled motor 40 
miles off shore. A 
35 or 40-ft. cabin 
cruiser is not entirely comfortable in a 
bad storm. The search of the high seas for 
swordfish is rarely rewarded by the prize 
desired by all—and I mean all !—big-game 
anglers, a legally played and gaffed sword- 
fish. Carefully planned strategy and elab- 
orate equipment are only the beginning 


land. 


Bill Hatch's mackerel 
rig for swordfish. At 
right is Mrs. Fred 
Hauck, Chicago, with 
a 195-pound broadbill 














of the elements necessary for success. 
Ability also is relatively a minor consid- 
eration. Many factors can 
change the complexion of 





WORLD'S RECORD FISH 


Compiled by THOMAS AITKEN 
Heaviest Big Game Fish of Various Species (Over 100 Pounds) Caught With Rod and Reel 


swordfishing in a rapid and 
frequently unexpected man- 
ner. I have always held 
that the capture of a rod- 
and-reel swordfish is about 
90 percent luck. Equipment 





SPECIES LBS. 


YR. ANGLER 


WHERE CAUGHT 


and ability, however, are 
highly essential, and with- 
out them all the luck in the 





SWORDFISH (BROADBILL) | 837!/, 
MARLIN (BLACK) 976 
MARLIN (STRIPED) 692 
MARLIN (BLUE) * 
MARLIN (WHITE) * 
SAILFISH (PACIFIC) 180 
SAILFISH (ATLANTIC) 106 
TUNA (BLUE FIN) 851 
TUNA (ALLISON) * 
TARPON 232 
WAHOO 124% 
MAKO 798 
YELLOWTAIL TT 








W. E. S. Tuker 
Laurie D. Mitchell 
Alfonse Hamann 


William B. Gray 
W. A. Bonnell 
L. Mitchell-Henry 


1931 
1929 
1933 


W. A. McLaren 
J. B. Stickney 

H. White-Wickham 
Zane Grey 


191 
1935 
1931 
1926 








Tocopilla, Chile 
Bay of Islands, N.Z. 
Off Balboa, Cal. 


Gulf of Panama 
Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Off Whitby, Eng. 


Panuco River, Mexico 
Off Oahu, Hawaii 
Bay of Islands, N.Z. 
Bay of Islands, N.Z. 


world would be of no avail. 
Confusion seems to sur- 
round the swordfish and the 
other so-called “bill-fishes.” 
The various species of mar- 
lin are frequently, but er- 
roneously, referred to as 
“marlin swordfish,” and 
many Florida visitors in- 
sist on calling the sailfish a 
swordfish. The matter has 
gone far enough. 
Swordfish, marlin, and 
sailfish are all members of 
the mackerel family, to 
which tuna and wahoo, as 
well as most of our other 





Corrected to April 1, 1935 





*Confusion of species and failure to file complete data leaves records open. 
No fish are considered eligible for records unless unmutilated, witnessed, and taken by 
angler unaided on rod and reel and according to tackle specifications and accepted 
angling club rules and practices of the locality where caught. 
Copyright, 1935, OUTDOOR LIFE 


large game fishes, belong, 
but there is only one real 
swordfish. It is frequent- 
ly referred to as a “broad- 
bill swordfish,” and, by ex- 
perienced anglers in the 
sport, as just plain “broad- 
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THEY CANT BEATME 


You won't find many "expert" bait 
casters starting on a fishing trip unless 
I'm close by—on their reel, in their 
pocket or in the pocket of the car. Why? 
Well, experts are always trying to improve 
their records, they'll test out any line that 
appears to be good — but when they're 
all through testing, they generally say 
"Blue Ribbon, you'll do for me." 


But, that's my job—I was designed 
and made for "experts." Thats why I'm 
made so thin and flexible; that's why | 
rarely backlash and why | don't burn 
thumbs. And—lI never try to steal the 
river or lake — I'm waterproof and I leave 
the water where it belongs — for the fish. 


If you're a good caster, you really need 
me and if you're not so good, well — you 
need me more than you think. 


Pm made in 4 sizes—I12 to 25 Ib. test. 







Write us for catalog 
| illustrating and describing 
D BING 1 Gladding’s Famous Lines 


B.F. GLADDING & Co. 


)j TR - + 


NEED 9 
Extra Cash® 


You can easily make several dollars a week in your 
spare time by being our local representative. All 
supplies sent to you FREE. No deposit required. 
No contests, no prizes, no strings—just sound com- 
mission selling. You keep up to 40%. The coupon 
below will bring you complete supplies and in- 
structions by return mail. Paste it on a postcard 
and mail today. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 1105 7-85 | 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me complete supplies and information on | 
| how I can make money in my spare time. | 
| | 
| TAMER “oo ke cc ececcecsdicccvsccccetosecevess | 
| 
| BEER. ovcbccusecdondescépeuscensebsacuress | 

| 
| Betas wticwenevedbaved ene oo Aer | 
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bill.” 
found around the world in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans, and the Carib- 
bean and Mediterranean Seas. 

The swordfish is migratory and has a 
habit of showing up in certain localities al- 
most on schedule each year. The. first 
Atlantic fish is usually harpooned by com- 
mercial fishermen off Block Island about 
June 10. The Pacific fish appear at about 
the same time in Catalina waters. In past 
years, before Pacific swordfish were sought 
by market fishermen, it was occasionally 
possible to get a few fish late in May. 

The New Zealand fish, which are usual- 
ly mature and very large, are in evidence 
during January, February, and March. 
These may be the same fish that visit Cata- 
lina, and the 6,000-mile span may represent 
the northern and southern limits of their 
annual migration. This theory was shaken, 
however, in 1933 by the discovery of large 
swordfish off the coast of Chile and in 1934 
by the establishment of a new world’s sword- 
fish record in those waters. There is a pos- 
sibility, of course, that the feeding waters 
may extend in summer over the entire 
5,000-mile stretch from northern Chile to 
southern California. Odd as it may seem, 
the distafice from New Zealand to northern 
Chile is considerably greater than that from 
New Zealand to Catalina. Chile is about 
four degrees of longitude east New York. 
The presence of the cold Humboldt cur- 
rent, originating in the Antarctic and flow- 
ing northward to the Galapagos Islands, 
gives the west coast of South America a 
rather unseasonal water temperature and 
creates many puzzling factors in the habits 
of its big game fish. 

During the season, the Atlantic sword- 
fish arrive off the coast from Long Island 
to southern Nova Scotia in far greater num- 
bers than in any other known locality, de- 
spite the ruthless slaughter by market fish- 
ermen each year. 


oY prewic ee are naturally lazy and, off 
Long Island, they feed on the bottom be- 
cause it is less work. As a result they 
soon get fat. Because of the abundance of 
food, it is very difficult for an engler to 
hook a swordfish on a rod. Even the 
choicest bait offerings are declined nine 
times out of ten. The winter habitat of 
the Atlantic fish is not definitely known and 
every effort to discover it has failed. It is 
said to be in both the Caribbean and the 
Mediterranean. If the migratory habits of 
Pacific fish have been correctly analyzed, 
the long swim through the warm Atlantic 
currents to the Mediterranean would not be 
impossible. The fact remains, however, 
that each winter a few broadbill swordfish, 
in a good healthy condition, are caught by 
the long-cruising, deep-water commercial 
trawlers and are brought into the New 
York and Boston markets. So—what? The 
newly formed Sea Angling Research So- 
ciety, composed of scientists and anglers, 
promises that one of its early efforts will 
be directed toward swordfish fact finding. 

The outstanding achievement during the 
last few years in big game fishing was the 
discovery and development of the sword- 
fish sport off Tocopilla, Chile, by W. E. S. 
Tuker. This well-known English sports- 
man, on August 26, 1934, established a new 
world’s record, the only major game-fish 
record to be broken last year. Tuker, who 
now lives in northern Chile for business 
reasons, learned in 1933 that there were 
swordfish from 5 to 20 miles off shore. In 
September of that year he took the first 
South American swordfish. It weighed 
619 lbs. That first fish was heavier than 
any of the 150 rod-and-reel fish taken in 
North American waters. 

After careful preparation, the purchase of 
new and improved tackle, and a course of 
instruction tor his native boatman, Tuker 


It is a definite species and it is | 





KINGFISHER 
BLACK WONDER 





THE FAMOUS 
ALL-PURPOSE LINE 


This summer—when you take that 
fishing trip you’ve been dreaming 
about—put Black Wonder in the 
tackle box. 


Kingfisher Black Wonder is all that 
its name implies—a jet black silk 
line—high quality and of pure silk 
throughout. It will either cast or 
troll, and it will take a lot of punish- 
ment—day in and day out. A rugged, 
tough, all-purpose line! 

Hard braided silk, waterproofed: 


Tests 9 to 50 lbs. Priced from $2.20 
to $7.00 per hundred yards. 





KINGFISHER 
BAIT CASTING LINES 


Here is another good selection for 
the vacation tackle box! The famous 
black-and-white Kingfisher bait cast- 
ing line! Free-running. Strong and 
durable. Tests 6 to 28 Ibs. Priced 
From $2.00 to $4.40 per hundred yards. 


Special Kingfisher Bait Casting Lines 
are also available. These are cooume 
saturated with water-excluding oils. 
Tests 8 to 23 lbs. Priced from $2.20 
to $4.00 per hundred yards. 
FREE Jmsso Kode Steel Rad, 
Lines and Reels. Write today. 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
237 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 731 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


«Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 
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ASHAWAY 


SELF 
MEASURING 


Your 10-Color 
Bait Casting Line 


RE you using—enjoying—doing better 
fishing with this newest improvement? 
Bait casting with one of these new Ashaway 
sensationally colored lines that measure 
every cast? Don’t miss it. Something 
anglers have ALWAYS wanted! Tells you 
constantly how many yards of line are out, 
how many left on the reel. Simple as 1-2-3! 
Ten different outdoor tints mark the line 
into equal divisions. You just watch the 
colors. Get an Ashaway Bait Sport Line 
now for your next trip. You’ll like the 
improvement. You'll like the fine quality 
—best Japan silk, with new Ashaway extra 
fine hard braiding. You'll like the new 

softer waterproofing. 

Ten Sizes—Two Lengths 


Number I H G F E 
Test in Ibs. 10 14 18 24 28 
50-yd. lengths $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 $2.25 
100-yd.—for trolling $3.50 $4.50 


Ask your dealer to show you the new multi- 
colored Ashaway SPORT Fishing Lines—today. 
—-——— FREE BOOKLET!-—-—— 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 506 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Please send me your SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 
BOOKLET describing the new Sport Lines and 
other popular Ashaway Lines. 








CUT ME OUT 


Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 1103, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 








Book of 
FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual of 

tinusual information that 

is hard to find when you 
need it. For hqusehold, shop, laboratory. 
Formulas, recipes, methods and secret proc- 
esses. Make your own beverages, glues, 
cements, cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, 
cosmetics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, 
silver and nickel plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding your 
own business through making and selling. 
Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














caught four fish during tne summer of 
1934. These weighed 445 Ibs., 672 Ibs., 
837% Ilbs., and 509 Ibs. All were taken on 
legal tackle and according to accepted 
American and British angling-club prac- 
tices. The heaviest was 13 ft. 2 in. long 
from the crotch of its tail to tip of its sword 
and the time required to bring to gaff was 
9 hours and 35 minutes. The line used was 
a 36-thread American-made linen cutty- 
hunk, and all the other items of tackle 
equipment were made in England. The 
fish eleven hours after gaffing was weighed 
on tested suspension scales. 

Tuker’s 837%4-lb. broadbill swordfish is 
accordingly recognized by Ovutpoor LIFE 
as constituting the world’s record and 
it has also been recorded with Miss 
Francesca R. LaMonte, assistant curator 
of ichthyology and custodian of the rec- 
ords of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

The previous world’s record was held 
by H. White-Wickham, of London, with a 
swordfish of 673 lbs., taken January 9, 
1928, in the Bay of Islands, New Zealand. 
The heaviest legal fish to be caught in 
North American waters weighed 573 Ibs. 
and was taken off Catalina by the California 
angler and author, George C. Thomas, III, 
of Beverley Hills, in the summer of 1927. 
This fish held the world’s record until the 
following January. The Atlantic record is 
held by A. Rex Flinn, of Pittsburgh, with 
a 505-lb. fish, taken off Montauk several 
years ago. The best-known Atlantic guide, 
Capt. Bill Hatch, handled the gaff on 
Flinn‘s fish as well as the first Atlantic 
swordfish ever taken on a rod by the late 
Oliver C. Grinnell in 1926. 


MAANY excellent anglers had tried At- 
lantic swordfish angling prior to 1926, 
but magnificent equipment and careful 
preparation enabled Grinnell to become one 
of the immortals of big game fishing. He 
was my friend, frequent companion, a gen- 
tleman and outstanding angler deserving 
high honor in sporting history. 

The first fish each year brings $1 a 
pound at the Block Island pier. The price 
rarely ever drops below 10 cents a pound, 
and the average is nearer 20 cents. 

The swordfish is full, hard, and round 
of body, and the dorsal fin is high, sickle- 
shaped and fixed in an erect position. It 
differs in the latters respect from marlin 
and sailfish whose dorsal spines are jointed 
and can be dropped at will into a groove 
along the back. The swordfish bill, or 
sword, is also much longer, broader, and 
flatter. When in the water, the fish has a 
distinct lavender hue, but, when the fish 
leaves the water, this fades to a dull slat 
color. 

The feeding habits of swordfish, marlin, 
and sailfish are similar, the bill being used 
to stun the prey. The action is not a di- 
rect stab but a quick cutting slash with the 
side of the bill. Mackerel and small squid 
in the Atlantic and barracuda in the Pa- 
cific are used as bait for swordfish. The 
bait must be rigged by an expert. Unless 
properly sewed to the hook and leader 
swivel, the bait will be knocked off by the 
first hit of the fish. Live bait, frequently 
tried, suffers the same fate. 

Most American clubs recognize a linen 
line not heavier than 24 thread and 16-oz. 
rod tip, but the Salt Water Anglers of 
America have asked for the acceptance 
of a universal standard consisting of a line 
not heavier than 39-thread and of a 24-oz. 
tip, for fish of over 500 Ibs. 

Signs point to a big swordfish year and 
it is a known fact that there are bigger 
fish in American waters than have ever been 
caught anywhere on a rod. So the record 
may come back to the United States—if an 
awiully lucky angler is a little luckier than 
usual_—Thomas Aitken. 

















[ OUT of the FOG 


THE PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION at San Diego this summer 
will afford an opportunity for real big game 
fishing, as the casual visitor will find fully 
equipped boats for the great sport around 
Point Loma. The principal species include 
giant striped marlin, blue-fin tuna, albacore, 
dolphin, yellowtail, and a dozen other spe- 
cies. 


HAWAII could be made an important 
angling center. Its game fish are big and 
plentiful and it has the wahoo—the trop- 
ical ocean’s fastest traveler and most sensa- 
tional fighter. 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 
—railroads, steamship lines, and air serv- 
ices—have been slow to realize the im- 
portance of big game angling. Several are 
now offering, however, special inducements 
for this type of travel even to the far cor- 
ners of the world and, in many cases, during 
the off season for both commercial and 
tourist travel. 





LITHGOW OSBORNE, New York 
Conservation Commissioner says, “The 
more our anglers can be intelligently and 
accurately informed of the problems of com- 
mercial fishermen, and the more the point 
of view of the recreational angler is laid 
before the commercial fisherman, the great- 
er will be the prospects of the adoption of 
regulations and types of gear and methods 
which will combine to maintain and in- 
crease the wild-life stocks. 


THOMAS M. HOWELL, of Chicago, 
who caught a 956-lb. tuna last summer off 
Nova Scotia writes: “Regarding the tuna 
that we caught at Liverpool last summer, 
I make no claims for any so-called rec- 
ord.” Too bad. Record fish can be rec- 
ognized only when requests for recogni- 
tion are received in the proper affidavit 
form. 


FRANCIS S. LOW elected president of 
Beach Haven Tuna Club and William Bax- 
ter elected secretary. Low holds the Unit- 
ed States tuna record of 705 Ibs. 


KONA COAST, HAWAII, now has all 
facilities for comfort, including good ho- 
tels and boats and the angling is always 
great, if weather permits. 


MAZATLAN, WEST MEXICO, is im- 
proving angling facilities for the May and 
June run of big marlin and giant Pacific 
sailfish in the Gulf of California. Pullman 
accommodations and an American-operated 
hotel make this spot readily accessible and 
very comfortable —T. A. 


N. JERLAW, OF CHICAGO, during 
the past winter landed a 7-foot, 3-inch., 
42-lb. sailfish with a fresh-water bass reel, 
2¥%2-oz. tip and six-thread, linen line. His 
ambition is to perform the trick with 2% 
oz. tip and three-thread line. He performs 
at Long Key. 


MIAMI BEACH offers excellent sail- 


fishing all summer for southern vacation- 
ist—T.A. 
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Try to imagine how this scene would look 
without the human figure to lend interest 


in your album will be the one with human 
interest. 

So far as the outdoorsman is concerned, 
the problem of making clouds show in 
photographs all boils down to a simple 
set of directions. 

First, it is a waste of time and film to 
try to get good cloud pictures unless the 
clouds are of the white, cottonlike variety 
known as cumulus, and they must be 
clearly defined ‘against a blue-sky back- 


ground. 

Second, the scene itself should be 
bathed in sunshine. There are two rea- 
sons for this. One is that if the scene, 
especially the foreground, is in shadow it 
will require a longer exposure. This ex- 
tra exposure will flatten the sky into a 
whiter shade and the clouds will not stand 
out. The other is that the lack of high 
lights and shadows from the direct sun- 
shine will give a lifeless effect much like 
that obtained on a cloudy day. 

Third, use panchromatic film and Wrat- 
ten G filter (strong yellow). Of course 
there are dozens of kinds of film and lit- 
erally hundreds of different filters, and 
many combinations will bring -out the 
clouds, but the above combination seems 
most practical for the outdoorsman who 
wishes the clouds to stand out strongly 
at snapshot-exposure speed. 

Movie scenic shots should include some 
moving object. On a windy day, the 
swaying of bushes and trees in the fore- 
ground provide the necessary movement. 

As soon as you arrive at your camping 
site, your picture making begins in earn- 
est. The arrival is pictured by the same 
method as in the case of the departure, 
except that there will be no obliging mem- 
ber of the family to press the button for 
you. Next come some shots of setting 
up the tent. Start with one of the loca- 
tion and finish with a shot from the same 
point of view after the tent has been 
erected. Continue with pictures of the 
building of the first fire and the cooking 
of the first meal and so on until you have 
reached the limits of your pocketbook. 

Keep always in mind the need for nat- 
uralness and human interest in every pic- 
ture you shoot. Take the building of your 
first fire, for instance. Virtually all pho- 
tographic beginners and a discouragingly 
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More Pep For Your Photos 


(Continued from page 38) 


large percentage of more experienced ama- 
teurs will shoot this picture with Joe, Bill, 
Hank, or whoever it happens to be, stand- 
ing beside a fire with a stick of wood in 
his hand and a self-conscious grin on his 
face. It is not to be compared for picture 
interest with one which shows the camper 
down on his hands and knees, cheeks dis- 
tended, blowing for dear life to force a 
real flame out of a smoky glow. 

As a picture such a shot speaks vividly 
of damp wood and the primitive need for 
fire, qualities that are not even suggested 
in the ordinary picture. 

The first day’s fishing wilk-afford all 
sorts of opportunities. If you are on the 
lake, you will want general views of it 
to show your friends. A picture of your 
chum climbing into the boat will naturally 
follow. And then you can take shots of 
the actual fishing with, perhaps, a rare 
chance at a jumping fish. You will cer- 
tainly wish one, too, of your chum landing 
his fish. It is worth remembering in this 
connection that a picture of this kind is 
always more interesting when it shows 
the angler facing the camera than when it 
shows the back of his head. 

One more rule. If you are at all doubt- 
ful whether you have the picture “in the 
bag” after you have pressed the shutter 
release, do not hesitate to take the pic- 
ture over again, or, if you are very un- 
certain about the strength of the light, 
even twice more. But try, always, to take 
the second and third snaps from a differ- 
ent angle or distance or with a different 
pose. Very often, when you take a pic- 
ture two or three times, all the negatives 
turn out well and, if they are exact du- 
plicates, all but one will be wasted. If 
you make a change for each shot, and all 
turn out well, you will at least have the 
advantage of a choice. 





CUMEAVG 


Telephoto-Lens Field 


Question: I have just bought a telephoto lens 
for my moving-picture camera and I am wonder- 
ing how I am going to tell how big a field it 
covers. The finder lens is not marked for tele- 
photo lens, but I have found that it shows ex- 
actly what appears on the film when I use the 
regular 1l-in. lens that came with the camera. 
The telephoto lens is 4-in. How shall I figure it 
out ?>—D.L., [il 


Answer: The angle of view embraced by any 
lens is strictly proportional to the effective focal 
length. Thus, at any given distance, your 4-in. 
lens will take in a field of view one fourth as 
wide as the 1-in. lens, and, of course, one fourth 
as high. One way to solve your problem would 
be to mark a rectangle on the center of the finder 
lens, making it one fourth as high and one fourth 
as wide as the full opening. If you have no way 
of doing this, another method is to cut a shield 
of thin sheet metal with an opening of the size 
specified, this can be satopes over the finder 
lens to cut down the field of view to the correct 
size when you are using the telephoto lens.— 


APL, 
Lens Out of Adjustment 


Question: In examining the last roll of views 
I took with my camera, notice that distant ob- 
jects in the center of the field are nice and 
sharp. At one edge they are very fuzzy but at 
the other side they are not so bad. What’s gone 
wrong with the lens?—O.B.K., New Jersey. 


Answer: In some way, the shutter has become 
bent in the mounting, although the latter is ob- 
viously not bent. Possibly the shutter was re- 
moved at some time in the past to fix the bel- 
lows, or for some other reason, and was not 
mounted squarely when it was replaced. This is 
a very unusual trouble. Ordinarily, when a dis- 
placed lens is reported, the focus is mentioned 
as bad at one side, not so bad in the middle, and 
fair at the other edge of the picture, which indi- 
cates a bent front standard, a common form of 
damage when the camera is dropped or severely 
bumped.—A.P.L. 


















EASTMAN’S FINEST 
MINIATURE CAMERA 
Continerital Precision 
ala Domestic Price 


$5750 


KODAK RETINA incorporates every 
worth-while miniature camera develop- 
ment—yet it costs about half as much 
as other cameras of similar range. Before 
you buy a2 miniature camera —check 
these features, check the price. Then 
see the Retina at your Kodak dealer’s. 


36 EXPOSURES 

... without reloading. Film comes in daylight- 
loading magazines. Pictures, about 1x 1!4 inches, 
readily enlarged. 


FILM SPACER 

No overlapping pictures—no wasted film. Film 
automatically stops at right spot in winding— 
indicator shows the number of pictures. 


FAST (f.3.5) LENS 

The big, precision anastigmat lens admits ample 
light for fast action pictures... lets you make 
candid pictures indoors in good light. 


1/500 SHUTTER 

Snapshots up to 1/500 second, accurately timed 
by the Compur-Rapid shutter. Eight other 
automatic speeds as well as ‘‘time’”’ and ‘“‘bulb.”’ 


COMPACTNESS 

Folds flat, no projecting front. Only 434x3x1'4 
inches over all. Unobtrusive spyglass finder al- 
ways ready for action. 


LOW PRICE 


Sturdy, precision construction, yet it costs about 
half as much as other cameras of similar range. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK RETINA 
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BOATING 


WILLIAM JACKSON, Editor 








Sate Anchorage for Your Boat 


Is your anchor something you 

selected merely because it is 
easy to drop overboard and raise, or is it 
a real man’s-size bit of equipment that will 
keep you off a lee shore when a gale 
springs up? 

If you have never yet been in this pre- 
dicament and therefore do not know whether 
your outfit would keep you out of trouble, 
here is the seaman’s rule with which to 
measure the efficiency of your present rig. 
For every foot of your boat’s overall length, 
your anchor should weigh 2% lbs. Your 


fis. about your ground tackle? 


cable should be six times as long as the ' 


depth of the water in which you anchor, and 
something over for comfort. 

For instance, if your boat is 20 ft. long 
overall, and you expect ever to anchor in 20 
ft. of water, you require a 45-lb. anchor 
and more than 120 ft. of cable. You will 
not use all this cable, when you anchor in 
a quiet, shallow spot, and you can carry 
a light, second anchor. that is easy to handle 
when fishing. 

A 50-lb. anchor calls for 3%4-in. diameter 
manila rope, a 75-pounder for /%-in. and one 
of 100 Ibs. for 1 in. The 100-lb. mud hook 
will serve a 44-ft. cruiser. 

f you have a cruiser with hawse holes, 
a stockless anchor will stow snugly in them, 
but no stockless model will hold so well 
as the old-fashioned kedge. The latter is 
the only type for sailing craft, which are 
much harder on ground tackle than power 
craft. 

You will find the Derigo type of folding 
kedge compact and easy to stow, even 
aboard an open launch, where it may be 
housed in a seat locker. This, by the way, 
is also the most convenient place to stow 
cable. By boring a hole near the forward 
or end edge of the seat board and then 
cutting through the edge, the cable may be 
paid out without lifting either seat or 
cushion. 

Instead of deck cleats, use Samson posts, 
forward and aft. And don’t use dinky, little 
metal affairs, which are bolted to the decks, 
but real honest-to-goodness wooden ones, 
stepped into the keel and braced with tim- 
bers just below decks. With these you can 
give or receive a tow and stand a powerful 
pull on the moorings without worrying 
about whether the inboard end of cable will 
hold. 

To some boat owners, a mooring means a 
car wheel or a hunk of concrete, tied to the 
end of a length of old rope. These are the 
owners whose boats pile up on the shore 
after each storm and who wonder why 
their craft pulled unlucky numbers in the 
lottery of weather conditions. 

The only proper article to attach to the 
lower end of a mooring rig is a mnshroom 
anchor whose weight is proportiunate to the 
size of the boat it holds. Unlike the car 
wheel or gob of cement, it does not rely 
upon weight alone for its holding power. 
Built like a mushroom, with a long stem and 
sharp edges, it pulls over and digs in. The 
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The mooring of the craft 
above has no rope cable 
to rot and the spar acts 
as a spring in a storm 





ie VEL 
: * Rope cable, used above 
and to right, allows no 
give and take in a blow 
and will often part 


CHAIN 


harder the pull, the deeper it digs, and, no 
matter from which direction the pull comes, 
it holds. 

A 50-lb. mushroom will hold a 14 to 16- 
ft. boat in exposed anchorages, or one of 18 
to 20-ft. in sheltered ones. A 75-pounder 
will do for 16 to 20-ft. craft in exposed po- 
sitions or for 20 to 25-ft. craft in sheltered 
anchorages. For 20 to 25-footers in ex- 
posed positions or 25 to 30-footers in 
sheltered places a 100-lb. mushroom is 
needed. Boats 5 ft. longer will need 50 Ibs. 
more weight in the anchor. It’s just as 
well, even though your present anchorage 
is sheltered, to use the exposed-anchorage 
weight, for you might shift your moorings 
some time. 

The system of tying a rope to the moor- 
ing and the boat to the rope is all wet. 
When a blow strikes the harbor and the boat 
backs away from the mooring, she fetches 
up at the end of the rope with a bang that 
puts terrific strain on the rope and on the 
fastenings at each end. With a length of 
chain between the mooring and boat, the 
chain lies on the bottom and boat rides up 
to a point above the end of the chain 
farthest from mooring anchor. When wind 
hits the boat, she must pick up the chain 
gradually as she backs off. The weight, 
increasing as she backs, slows her up as 
effectively as though she were moored to a 
spring. With the chain rising and falling 
as gusts increase and decrease in force, any 
sudden jerk on the tackle is prevented. 

The size of chain necessary varies with 
different weights of mooring. A 50-Ib. 
mooring calls for %4-in. chain, a 75-pounder 
for 5/16-in. One of 100 Ibs. takes %-in. 
chain and the 150-Ib. mooring needs a 7/16- 
in. chain. 

To fasten the chain to the mooring and 
minimize twisting, a shipshape mooring rig 
calls for a shackle, connecting the mush- 
room to a swivel, and another connecting 
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the swivel to the chain. Between chain and 
cable, there should be another shackle and 
swivel, with an open thimble passed over 
the swivel and the cable-end spliced over 
this. At the buoy end of cable there should 
be another open thimble, with the cable 
spliced over it, also. 

These thimbles are used to keep your 
cable ends from wearing and parting early 
in the season. The splicing is something 
for an expert to handle. Tackle consisting 
of a spar buoy and chain is therefore 
easier to rig, as anyone can attach shackles 
in a few minutes. 

In rigging mooring tackle of the latter 
type, 5/16-in. shackles are required for 
50-lb. moorings. Moorings weighing 75, 
100, and 150 lbs, take 3%-in., 7/16-in. and 
¥4-in. shackles, respectively. 

There are several methods of making up 
a mooring rig. One has a length of chain 
long enough to reach to surface at high 
water, attached to a length of cable. The 
latter is attached to a light line, at the end 
of which is a small tin buoy. The latter is 
picked up and, with the light line, stowed 
on deck. A short, heavy deck line is then 
attached to mooring cable. 

In another method, the mooring cable is 
attached to a large cork or metal buoy, 
and the deck line fastened directly to the 
buoy, which is left afloat. 

The method I like best has a chain, sev- 
eral times as long as the water depth, at- 
tached directly to a wooden spar buoy. 
The bow line is run through one chock, 
then through a metal loop on the buoy head 
and finally through the other bow chock. 
Both ends of bow line are fastened to the 
deck cleat or Sampson post and the boat 
let ride to a bridle. 

The advantages of this method are that 
it obviates handling a messy line and pick- 
up buoy, there is no manila cable that must 
be inspected, (Continued on page 52) 
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i WOULD cost less to @ A 


without a lot of the conveniences 


build an automobile 


you demand. It would still run, 
but you wouldn’t want it. 


An outboard motor can also be 
stripped of functional features to 
lower its weight and price. But, 
it won’t give you all the things 
you want. A propeller that turns 


and pushes a boat— just that and 
nothing more—is NOT ENOUGH! 


Any outboard owner who has 


struck a log or rock knows that 
he wants a Propeller Protection 


Clutch ...so do you. 


Any owner who has used a motor 
with a Patented Co-Pilot doesn’t 
want one without it... neither 


There are numerous such features 
in Johnson Sea-Horse Motors— 
all standard equipment, included 
in the price—and you can’t afford 
to miss any of them. The Sea- 


Horse Handy Chart—sent free on 
request —lists them all, gives you 
a standard for comparison. 


But features are not ALL you 
want. It takes Johnson quality to 
give you the long life you have 
a right to expect. Sea-Horses are 
not “ninety day” motors. They’re 


built to last... for years and years 
of service. 


On TWO counts then, Johnson 
brings you higher value: 
1, You get all the features you need ‘for 


carefree, comfortable, dependable out- 
board motoring— ALL of them, 


2. You get built-in durability and long 
life. They cost a little more, they’re 
worth a lot more to you! 

High value is inevitable when you 

have them and you should ques- 

tion anything that gives you less. 








In the Sea-Horse Single (The Lit- 
tle Aristocrat); the famous Light 
Twin; the new Aero-built Model 
300; the two alternate firing mod- 
els; and the super-power big twin 
motor; Johnson gives you the same 
high quality in design, material 
and workmanship. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Peterboro, Canada 


JOHNSON (ea-houe 


OUTBOARD 


1935 


MOTORS 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


ood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
durable. Many color combinations. 


and up 

ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 

SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 


5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weigh’ 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. : 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you are interestedin 
snomepean LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 


c 
218 ‘Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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* NEW fining soar 


. —with a perfect Trolling Speed! 


(75) 





Runs all day for only 15c 
This dependable electric boat runs at 2 
miles per hr. “High’—S miles. No noise. 
Starts, stops, reverses at touch of switch. 
Excellent for boat liveries. Price only $175 
f.0.b. factory. Write for FREE folders, Deal- 
ers wanted. 

ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 

/. 206 Dewitt Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

World’s largest builders of Electric Boats 





-. SPORTSMAN 5 
BOAT! 


~ i For FISHING 

> - CAMPING 

Ss HUNTING 
a =: 


SAILING 


MEAD GLID "ben ene “CHICAGO 


NESKIFF 


3 section—Nesting Skiff—Carry on running 
board or rumble seat. Take anywhere and be in- 
dependent. Cost low—Very light—sturdy and 
safe. Assembled in 5 minutes. 

Send for folder 


NESKIFF WORKS, Dept. 1512 
708 Nottingham Road, Wilmington, Del. 
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ACME Folding Boats 


Strong. watertight. rugged, lightweight boats that you can carry in pour 
er, on your running board. or on your ulder. Sim ~y- to set up without 
» ls in a few minutes. Com ine—canoes. square sterns for outboard 
weed modes. Marketed world wide for 45 
uarantee. r 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT < COMPANY 
Canadian Distributors— P ugh Canoe Co., wy + Ont. 
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Safe Anchorage 
(Continued from page 50) 


and the spar-buoy head is easy to grasp 
when you are making a mooring. The 
buoy also is easily seen at night and 
never submerges during a heavy tide as 
moderate-sized cork buoys do. It should 
be weighted at its lower end. 

This latter arrangement is not only very 
handy but it acts as a secondary spring on 
the mooring line, since it must be pulled 
nearly flat on the water before any serious 
strain comes on the tackle. The only 
portion of the rig that is subject to rotting 
or fraying is the easily observed bow line. 

In picking a mooring site, it is unusually 
wise to select a spot to seaward of the other 
occupants. It means a longer row in the 
dinghy, but it is worth it. The average 
anchorage is sheltered from land breezes, 
and the dangerously strong gales coming 
from seaward. Any craft which goes adrift 
is blown toward shore. If you are moored 
outside of them, you need not worry about 
any mooring gear but the one you control. 
—E. T. Keyser 


Answers to 
Boating Fans 


Building a Stern-Wheeler 


Question: Could you give me some information 
about building a stern-wheel paddle boat? Our 
river is too shallow for inboard boats. I plan to 
use a 2-horsepower Wittu farm engine, 500 r.p.m. 
What would be the best a to build the boat, 


length and width?—C. E. Ark. 


Answer: The best fd pm build this type of 
boat is in the form of a scow, square with the 
ends sweeping upward. This type of construction 
will permit easy building with ability to navigate 
shallow streams. The width should be around 
6 ft., with a length of 16 to 18 ft. The depth 
should be at least 18 ins. For the paddle wheels 
use cast-iron hubs in which are inserted cold 
rolled-steel spokes. The wood paddles are bolted 
to the ends. : 

For efficient operation the paddle wheel should 
turn about 45 revolutions per minute. With your 
=~ it will be necessary to use a 11-to-1 

uction gear, motor turning 500 r.p.m. 
you epee wheel turns somewhere near the sug- 
gest speed, a little more or less won’t make 
enough difference to be noticeable. Gears from 
J a should be satisfactory for this purpose.— 


Care of Wood Rowboat 


Question: I would appreciate your advising 
me what is the correct procedure to follow in 
taking care of wooden rowboats when taking them 
out of service after the summer season. We 
have about 25 here at the lake and have been 
unable to find any satisfactory material for re- 
pairing leaky boats. Can you recommend any 
sort of paint, cement, glue or other material to 
use? here can it be secured?—R. J. W., Ind. 


Answer: Wood rowboats of this type and even 
lap-strake clinker boats usually suffer from split 
and checked planks, due to the wide widths of lum- 
ber used, or drying out in the sun. To repair these 
checks, wait until the hull is dried out. Drill 3 /16- 
in. diameter holes at the beginning and end of 
check or split. Drive lightly small pine pegs into 
these holes, first smearing with white lead. Now 
fill these checks with a mixture of equal parts of 
casein glue and fine sifted sawdust. When dry, 
sand smooth. This mixture will fill the seam, is 
watertight, and will prevent further splitting. 
Putty is not the best thing for filling seams. A 
good commercial seam filler is much better, or a 
good filler may be made by mixing equal parts of 
whiting and white lead to form a paste, which is 
applied to the seam with a putty knife. If the 
seams require caulking, panes sufficient candle 
wicking from your local hardware store, roll and 
tamp lightly into the seam. fter seams are 
caulked, run paift into the seam, enough to 
saturate the wicking. When fairly dry, apply 
the seam filler. Ordinary house paint is fairly 
satisfactory for painting rowboats, although there 
is a very satisfactory marine paint that sells for 
less than ordinary house paint and is many times 
more satisfactor powers a ie the boats in a 
cool, ventilated building. —_W. — 


Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALI. KINKS PUBLISHED 
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MUSLIN PENNANT 


A Simple Telltale 


SIMPLE telltale to show wind direction 

will assist in making the most of the 
wind. The one shown is made of a %4-in.- 
diameter iron rod, threaded at one end. 
Two nuts are attached to secure the vane 
and pennant. The vane and pennant are 
free to swing in any direction. The top 
of the mast is drilled and the rod driven in 

















Side Pockets for Boat 


WNERS of runabouts that have fram- 
ing 3 in. or more deep may with a few 
pieces of wood make convenient side pock- 
ets along the inside of the hull. No di- 
mensions can be given, as the size of the 
pieces depends upon the depth of the 
frames. Do not make the pocket too deep 
or it will be difficult to retrieve articles 
from the bottom. The bottom of the pocket 
should preferably rest on a batten for sup- 
port.—Owen S. Cecil, Pa. 


Trailer for Canoe 


ASN can easily be carried on 

small boat trailer if firmly tied down 
and padded to prevent injury by rubbing. 
First tie the paddles and carrying yoke, if 
any, to the front thwart to bring the weight 
forward. Slip a partly inflated inner tube 
over the front end of the canoe to protect 
it from trailer bed and place two kapok 
cushions or similar padding under the rear. 
Strap down the canoe with web, leather 
straps or soft rope. Run a rope around the 
front tie-down, then around the top of the 
inner tube and ‘pack to the rear tie or strap. 
Draw this rope tight and the canoe will 
ride safely —Ormal I. Sprungman, Minn. 
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PappLE your own canoe. Camp, Fish. 
Hunt. Like an Indian. Old Town Canoes 
are easy to handle. Light. Sturdy to last 
for years. Inexpensive. (1934 prices start 
at $68.) Write for a free catalog showing 
models and prices. Also outboard boats, 
rowboats and dinghies. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 177 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


JEFFERY’S SPECIAL 
MARINE CANOE GLUE. 
An old favorite. Makes 





finish. Resists wear. 
SEAMSEAL seam fillerelim- 
re-caulking. 
a gum base that stretches and 
holds to planking. Does not chip. 
he CLUE CO AVIATION yaks MARINE 
- For batten seams and double planking. 
FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT. Old boats can be 
granted a long lease of life by covering with canvas 
laid in FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT. Good for attach- 
ing canvas to decks, cabin tops, piazza roofs. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET: “HOW TO REPAIR 
LEAKS IN YOUR BOAT.” 


Ferdico-Jeffery’s products in use over 80 years. 


F< {LW Ferdinandec 


»9Y Albaris 


Row Without Oars 


New creation replaces oars; 
operates by one hand; steering 
lever on top. Attachable 15 
seconds; hinge allows kick up. 
Usable rear or side of boat. 
Ball bearing ; aluminum ; weight 
14 lbs. Cruising speed 2 miles, 
maximum 4. Propeller 9x10 
inches; gear ratio to 1. 
Moves boat forward or back- 
ward. Easy to use. Sold direct 
only for $16.00 cash f.o.b., or 
shipped C.0.D. subject to ex- 
amination. 


RO-PELLER MFG. CO., Connersville, Ind. 

















A QUALITY KAYAK FOR $9.20 


Everyone can now own a Fellowcraft Kayak. Practical. 
rugged. fast sporty lines. Last year's boating sensation. 
Perfectly e eered. inest materials. Seaworthy. 
Safe. Weight 15 lbs. Carried by hand or auto. ‘Quickly 
assembled at home. Full instructions. 

Complete Kit for 8 ft. Kayak containing all parts 

*] He Sayre 20.203 4 it. Bopek Gove, nore) 
60; uare En: linghy (shown here) $17.90. 
5 Make tenders. Prices F. 6. . nm. Cash with 
order or C.O.D. Every custom- 
> or h ; a 
Kayaks also available. Plans 
7 only $1 per model. Descrip- 
tive folder. Ord 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, Inc. 
64 Stanhope St. 
Dept. OL7, Boston,Mass. 








FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 


PROOF 
CANVAS 


Light. easy to handle, no leake or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and f nm governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. orld’s Fair. Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FIX IT 
| YOURSELF 


| Save yourself a lot of 

expense by doing your 

own odd repair jobs. Get 
this new edition of a famous book, show- 
ing with diagrams and directions, how to 
fix and repair furniture, electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, paint- 
ing and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Picture diagrams show 
_— job is done. Full cloth bound 
1.00. 
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Luck Won't 


(Continued from page 44) 


using bait, best results were obtained by 
casting the minnow close to the grassy shore 
and then working it back slowly. 

From this point, past the passage be- 
tween the two islands to the southern ex- 
tremity of the south island, the fishing was 
very uncertain. Here we never succeeded 
in isolating any particular species. 

The formation and bottom looked ideal 
for settled locations but something about 
it kept the fish from congregating. Such 
places are found in every lake and it does 
not pay to concentrate your fishing on them. 
It is best to fish them casually as you pass 
by. Otherwise time is wasted. Unfor- 


Catch Lake Fish FOLBOTING 


For Pleasure 


| A COMPLETE SAILING YACHT THAT 


tunately these spots have no distinguishing | 


features. 
Behind the islands was a large bay, lit- 
erally filled with stumps. It was a favor- 
ite spot for stillfishers, but I never saw 
them take many fish during our stay. We 
got our best results by fishing every stump 
carefully. A fly rod and spinner were best 
for the work because we could fish such a 
lure over the tops of the submerged 
branches without getting hung up. A very 
bushy fly, in which the hook was entirely 
concealed, facilitated matters. This sec- 
tion of water produced large-mouth, north- 
ern pike, crappies and bluegills. Ordinarily 





the best bass fishing occurred during the | 


middle of the day, the best northern pike 
fishing between 10 a.m. and noon and the 
best bluegill and crappie fishing from just 
before sunset until dark. We never caught 
a wall-eye or small-mouth in the territory. 


HE southeast shore line looked good 
but produced only small fish. Most of 
this section was quite shallow and isolated 


| from deep waters, which probably accounts 





for the scarcity of large specimens. At the 
southeast extremity, the lake led into a 
narrow channel which looked ideal for 
large-mouth and northern pike. Lily pads 
bordered both shores and the water was of 
fair depth. 

The southern shore, from a point 1,000 
feet east of the channel to the stumpy south- 
west bay, was a section we never analyzed 
satisfactorily. It seemed to produce best 
when the wind blew strongly from the 
south. It was when the only place where 
the water remained calm. Here large and 
small-mouth bass occupied the same water, 


and. once I took two specimens on one cast, | 


a 3-pound small-mouth and a 2-pound large- 
mouth. The small mouth was caught on 
the upper hook of the plug and the large 
mouth on the bottom. 

The choice of lures and methods rather 
than time of day seemed to be most im- 
portant here. 
would turn the trick—lures which were 
of no value in the rest of the lake. But 
we could not fish the stretch with any de- 
gree of certainty. We might get a good 
catch, but more often got nothing. 
sure that the secret of this section eluded 
us. It contained many fish. That we 
knew because we often saw them. 

In all lake fishing, it is necessary to know 
all the important details if you expect to 
enjoy consistent success. If you locate 


“DOCKS” IN YOUR CUPBOARD 


The sport that has swept Europe during 
the past ten years is now available in 
America. A complete sailing yacht packed 
in two convenient-sized bags, easily stowed 
in a car or carried by hand to nearby water. 
In ten minutes’ time your FOLBOT is as- 
sembled and away you go! 


FOLBOT, the ideal craft for paddling and 
sailing on summer outings, fishing and 
hunting trips, Sunday jaunts, or week-long 
cruises on lake, river, or ocean. 


FOLBOT, an entirely new experience for 
American water enthusiasts, is mot an ordi- 
nary collapsible boat. FOLBOT cruising 
combines enjoyment with safety, utility and 
serviceability. The modern a | in 
a design adds smartness and 
style. 


Absolutely seaworthy, your sturdy FOL- 


| BOT is yet easy to operate. It glides along 


at the speed of an ordinary motorboat 


| even thru rapids and rough water. 





Often a surface plug or bug | 


Boating prob- 
lems solved: 
Your FOL- 
BOT requires 
no ‘‘upkeep,”’ 
mooring or 
housing facil- 
ities. 


You will be 
delig hted 
with its har- 
- monious col- 
oring, grace- 
ful lines and 
quick adapt- 
ability. 


FOLBOT PACKED 


| SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
| ALOG of various models and details on 


I feel | 


favored feeding grounds and find out the | 
best time of day to fish them, you are in 
possession of knowledge worth more than | 


anything else in the art of lake fishing. Such 


knowledge enables you to concentrate and | 


'FOLBOT WORKS © §issnee. 


experiment where it is most likely to pro- 
duce. Too much time is consumed in hap- 


hazard casting over water in which there | 


are few or no fish. If you would improve 


| your game, observe more and cast less. 


FOLBOT Pleasure Cruising. 


11-foot “Streamflow” 18-foot De Luxe 


$ 38 f.o.b. to Sport Model 


N.York ($68 f.o.b. New York 


Convenient Easy Payment Plan 





OVER 400,000 USED IN EUROPE 
U.S.A. ENGLAND SOUTH AFRICA 





3809 24th Street, Long Island City 
NEW YORK 
Tel. :—Stillwell 4-3353 














A modern head net with a rubber valve in front of 
the mouth to permit the wearer to smoke a pipe 


OME campers and anglers during the 
mosquito season wear head nets and 
gloves. Others rely on repellent 
dopes smeared over the exposed parts 

of their skin. A few of the most experienced 
use both nets and dope, and possibly a 
small minority merely suffers. This last 
course can hardly be recommended, for most 
of us camp and fish for the fun of it and 
it doesn’t seem sensible for anybody to en- 
dure the misery mosquitoes create when 
almost complete protection may be _ had. 

It is hard to compare the values of nets 
and dopes since each, under some condi- 
tions, has its advantages and its faults. For 
instance, while nets are very protective, 
they are also clumsy and often stuffy in 
hot weather. Some of them are difficult 
to see through and give the scenery a gro- 
tesque appearance. They often catch and 
tear on brush and prevent the wearer's eat- 
ing, drinking, and spitting. Smoking was 
formerly included in this list of prohibi- 
tions, but modern nets are now made with 
rubber valves through which a pipe may 
be inserted. 

A net is often a nuisance when one fishes 
the heavily brushed banks of streams. But, 
when camping and working in more open 
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Spiking the Mosquitos Guns 


country, a good net is extremely 
valuable. It is possible to cook 
over the camp fire in a net and 
do other camp chores, such as 
cleaning a creel of fish in the 
twilight hours. If a fellow ever 
needs something to keep off 
mosquitoes he does then. Even 
if you expect to depend mainly 
on dopes for protection, it is 
wise to include a head net in 
your outfit. It is very light, 
takes up almost no room, and 
may prove invaluable before 
your vacation is finished. 

Let us examine now the case 
of dopes. Some of them are 
effective only temporarily and 
must be applied to hands and 
face every hour or oftener. 
Those heavy and sticky enough 
to stay put for long periods may 
possibly be annoying to some 
persons and certain mixtures 
will irritate tender skins. 

However, it takes only a little 
time to become hardened to the 
more volatile preparations. Af- 
ter several days of close associa- 
tion, the odor of pennyroyal or 
citronella, which is startling at 
first, becomes commonplace. The 
amateur camper should bear in 
mind that, although it is pos- 
sible to become used to the worst 
of the dopes, it is never quite 
possible to ignore the vicious 
biting of mosquitoes. Dopes, 
even the most evil-smelling, are recom- 
mended either with or without nets and 
gloves and, in many cases, they will prove 
equally useful. 

Nets formerly were made P#0Ts By starr 
of black or green cheesecloth. {irnenomee & 
This material was doubtless rmcu co., new 


chosen because of its strength YORE 
and resistance to brush. It 
has a fine weave which ex- ° 


cludes the smallest midge. 
This closeness of mesh, how- 
ever, makes the net stuffy, 
and, on a hot day, the wearer 
has trouble in _ breathing 
freely. The cheesecloth net 
afforded poor visibility and, 
for this reason, was usually 
fitted with a celluloid win- 
dow in front of the eyes. 

Modern nets are made of 
bobbinet, or of lace or silk 
net, and some of the best 
have horsehair fronts. Two 
stylés are available. One re- 
sembles a bag. The closed 
end fits over the hat and the 
open mouth is strapped down 
on top of the shoulders by 





straps which pass under the arms. The 
other style is open at both ends. One open- 
ing ties snugly about the hat band, the 
other gathers and ties around the throat. 
This net is less clumsy, less likely to tear 
than others and excludes insects as well. 
It is the one I recommend if you do not 
mind the slight pressure about your throat. 


NY head net can be so converted that 
the wearer may smoke. Simply cut out 
a 2-in. square section of net in front of the 
lips. Then make a %-in. slit in the center 
of a 3-in. square piece of thin, live rub- 
ber and cement the rubber over the opening 
in the net. A pipestem is easily pushed 
through the slit and there is slight chance 
that mosquitoes will crawl through the net 
beside the stem. In expelling smoke, the 
smoker can press a part of the net against 
his mouth and exhale through it, or he can 
exhale naturally and let the smoke dissipate 
gradually through the meshes. 

Gloves are quite necessary to protect the 
fingers, the backs of the hands, and the 
wrists. When fishing or when the hands 
are otherwise occupied so that they cannot 
be used to brush the pests away, a man 
can be tortured terribly by bites on the 
hands or wrists. The best gloves are made 
of soft leather, thick enough to turn mos- 
quito bills. About 1 in. of the finger ends 
are cut off to permit positive handling of 
a rod. Then a long, elbow-length gaunt- 
let is sewed to the wrist of the glove. The 
gauntlet is made of light canvas or heavy 
khaki and its top is fitted with an elastic 
band which firmly grasps the arm at the el- 
bow. These gloves protect but do not 
hinder the wearer, even in camp work. 
They can be purchased at outfitters or you 
can make a pair yourself. A little dope 







At night, this type 
of net slips over 
the sleeping bag to 
ward off mosquitoes 
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Either the rubberized-silk glove or the 
type having no finger ends baffles the 
insects yet lets wearer “feel” his rod 


should be smeared on backs of the exposed 
finger ends to make protection of the 
hands complete. 

There are perhaps a dozen good brands 
of manufactured dopes. Some have a 
pleasant odor, others have none. The ma- 
jority are very effective, but some do not 
last well and are not efficient under unusual 
conditions. Most, however, appear to give 
the mosquito a distinct feeling of distress 
when it comes in contact with them, though 
occasionally I have tested a compound 
through which the insects bored cheerfully 
and undismayed. I have tested some, too, 
which are irritating to tender parts of the 
skin and which must be used with caution. 

Anyone who desires, can easily mix his 
own mosquito dope, although I advise 
everyone to try the factory products first. 
Since the personal equation enters largely 
into the actual satisfaction obtained from 
a repellent, it is well to experiment with 
several formulas, both ready-made and 
home-mixed, until you find a combination 
that gives the best and the longest protec- 
tion in your locality. 

You have the choice of making thin, 
pleasant lotions which afford only tem- 
porary protection and which must be re- 
newed as often as they become impotent, or 
of mixing heavier, stickier dopes which 
cling like molasses, smell like blazes, and 
gradually glaze the skin with an armorlike 
coating that gives the wearer the ripe com- 
plexion of well-smoked bacon should he 
forgo the use of soap and water as mosquito- 


plagued campers often do. 
A GOOD mosquito dope usually contains 
three basic ingredients. First are the 
essential oils whose odor or flavor is heart- 
ily disliked by insects. Among these oils are 
citronella. pennyroyal, lavender (genuine 
not artificial), cloves, cedar, and sassafras. 
Citronella and pennyroyal are most often 
used and are, I believe, most effective. 
Since these oils are exceedingly volatile, 
it is necessary to mix them with an oily 
or greasy base to retard their evaporation 
which is accelerated by the body heat of 
the camper. This base for thinner dopes 
may be castor oil, and petroleum jelly or 
borated lanolin to compound preparations 
that have more body. 

The third ingredient, pine tar, is not ab- 
solutely necessary, but tar has so many good 
points that its use is always advised. Pine 
tar has a pungency that seems to sicken 
insects. It possesses definite healing pow- 
ers, and it is thick and sticky, making the 
dope last longer and form into a glaze that 
resists wear. 

No mixture of these three ingredients, 
compounded with reasonable care, will let 
you down in a crisis. 
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- (CQUTBOARD motoring 

never offered so much 
before ... nor cost so little! 
Only $55 for the new Sports- 
man...amotor so low in cost, 


so high in quality, so outstandingly smart 


and handy, that it is smashing every sales 
record in Evinrude-Elto history! 


Only $95 for the rugged twin cylinder 
Fisherman, enthusiastically endorsed by 
thousands as the ideal motor for all- 
around fishing and utility use . . . drives 
heavy boats at speeds unsurpassed by any 
model within many dollars of its price. 


Only $167.50 for the 4-cylinder Light- 
four Imperial which, with rubber-floated 
powerhead, rubber-mounted steering han- 
dle and rubber-cushioned propeller drive, 
offers the utmost in luxuriously 
smooth performance. Write today 
for complete catalog. Address 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 
4107 N, 27th Street, Milwaukee. 
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Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted 
in 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, 
line, leader, and lures particularly suited for bass 
fishing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the 
facts he states here are practical—based on ex- 
perience. Tells you where and how to fly fish for 


bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” | 


care of the equipment, clothing for the fly caster, 
and how to cook and preserve black bass. Every- 
one has his own ideas about bass, but you can 
well afford to read Johnson’s recommendations 
no matter how much of an expert you are. 88 
pages and cover. 
353 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








VP ee GILKIES 


--.. are safe, com- 
fortable, inexpensive. 
Designed and built 
by Pioneer Trailer 
manufacturer—truly 
a home on wheels. 


Two folding models, four coach trailers, 
, accommodation for twoor four; allfully 
equipped from beds to kitchenette. 


GILKIE TRAILERS 


1326 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 





25c postpaid. Outdoor Life, | 





rN To) or SNAKE by. 


Doctors advise immediate re- 
moval of venom by suction. 
The VENEX KIT contains 
complete first aid treatmeut. 
Sterile. steel lancet 
Ground glass suction tube (Positive 

suction; no rubber to deteriorate.) 
Special web tourniquet 
Antiseptic swa 
Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia(forshock 

treatment) 
Paper drinking cup 

instructions (Easy to follow) 

Complete in a pocket size (4”x2%"x1") sealed, 
metal container. Waterproof. The VENEX KIT 
is manufactured by the largest safety equipment 
house in the west. Thousands of kits are now in 
use by the U.S. Government and by field men of 
oil companies, railroads, utilities, ete. 

2.50, prepaid. Money back guarantee. 

€. 0. Bullard Co. 275-8th St. San Francisco 


Look for the 
Name that won 
FAME 


MARBLES 


Companion pieces of the knives car- 
ried by Rear Admiral Byrd and other 
great adventurers, 





or. Shaped and 
tempered for 
outdoor serv- 
ice. Fitthe hand 
with a sure, 
easy grip. 

Sold by most 
good dealers or 
sent postpaid 
on receipt of 
price. : 

Write for cat- No. 545 Expert, 5-in. blad 

e 5 . le, leather 
alog. handle, with sheath, $2.50. ' (A-119) 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 610572, 20te Avene 4, 


Spost, +in. 
pings. leather handle, with sheath, 
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junior: Whatsamatter with Pop? 
Brother: Baby spilled the Absorbine Jr. 
and everybody needs it. 











Handier than a 


safety pin 


® Baby got into the poison ivy— 
Sister is all eaten up with mosqui- 
toes—Brother is sunburned into a 
walking blister— Mother burned 
her hands on the camp coffee pot 
—Pop strained his shoulder pad- 
dling the canoe— 


But, everybody would be happy if 
they had the One-Bottle Camper’s 
Kit, good old Absorbine Jr. 


For over forty years wise fathers 
have put Absorbine Jr. at the head 
of the list when they have taken 
the family on an outing. It’s not a 
panacea, but its rare effectiveness 
makes it supreme in treating most 
of the usual camp troubles. 


Once tried—you won’t be without it. 





THE ONE-BOTTLE CAMPER’S KIT 
for 

Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 

Bruises Simple burns, scalds 

Strains, sprains Athlete’s Foot 

Cuts Tired feet 

Poison Ivy Sunburn 











At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you’ve 
never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 


dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete’s Foot“ 
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Here are a few formulas. None of the 
proportions are fixed and absolute. Juggle 
them to suit your needs. Only remember 
that the stickier and smellier the mess is, 
the more Mrs. Mosquito will hate it. Re- 
member too that the thicker mixtures 
evaporate more slowly and melt less quickly 
with the heat and perspiration of your skin. 
This one is many years old but it still 
works: 

3 oz. pine tar 
2 oz. castor oil 
1 oz. pennyroyal 


The tar and castor oil are gently sim- 
mered together until blended, then allowed 
to stand until almost cool, when the penny- 
royal is added. This, in general, is the way 
to compound the various formulas. Heat 
the tar, if any, with oil or grease, partly 
cool, and add the essential oil last. Some 
of the oils may require more heat before 
they mix perfectly with the others. 

If this formula contains too much tar for 
you, change it by switching quantities of 
castor oil and tar, using 3 oz. of the former 
and only 2 oz. of the latter. Citronella can 






Traveling Cottage in a Trunk 





be substituted for pennyroyal, or 1 oz. of 
each can be used in either case. 

Those who dislike any amount of tar and 
who prefer a thinner, less sticky mixture, 
may use: 

1 oz. citronella 
1 oz. pennyroyal 
3 oz. petroleum jelly 

If th petroleum jelly is carbolated, it 
has cer_ain healing powers in addition to 
its valu: as a base. A thinner dope may 
be mad+ by substituting 4 oz. of castor oil 
for the < oz. of petroleum jelly in the above 
formula 

If yot wish more body to this one, in- 
crease tke quantity of castor oil. 

There is one other item worth adding 
to your cefensive outfit of net, gloves and 
dope. This is a small can of insect spray 
and a gun to use it. This stuff speedily rids 
your tent of any lurking mosquitoes or flies, 
insuring undisturbed sleep for the night or 
during an afternoon nap. Don’t omit this 
spray. Auto campers who sleep in their 
cars find it quick-acting and thoroughly 
capable of chasing the insects—Maurice 
H. Decker. 
















































When folded for a 
day's run the house 
looks like an oversize 
trunk. Being low, it 
permits rear view 


















The trunk unfolds to 
a snug little cabin 
ten times its former 
size with full head- 
room and two bunks 





N INGENIOUS, trunklike automo- 

bile carrier that unfolds to provide 
sleeping accommodations for two 
persons has been invented by a New York 
man for tourists and campers. The unu- 
sual shelter is carried on the rear of the 
car, resting on a special support, and when 
folded is about twice the size of the usual 
trunk. On reaching a camp site, the box 
unfolds into a comfortable room, high 













enough to furnish ample head room for a 
man of average height and long enough 
to provide two bunks, one above the other 
on the low side of the room. The rear is 
provided with a door and screened win- 
dows are built into the sides and in the 


door. Damp or uneven ground present no 
difficulties, for the automobile house is sup- 
ported by the car at all times and does not 
touch the ground. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS AT SPACE 
RATES FOR ALL KINKS PUBLISHED 
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jn a piece of cardboard or tin, 6 in. 
square. Punch a hole in its center 
large enough to slip over the skillet’s han- 
dle. This shield will prevent the heat of 


your campfire burning your hand.—Maurice 


Mock, Mo. 






Folding Cooking Grate 


HIS convenient 

device for sup- 3 
porting skillet and 
pots over your LS. 
campfire is made of 
strip iron, 1 in. 
wide and 3/16 in. 


34e STRAP 
IRON 
; 7 | | 
FOLDING 
LEGS 
thick. Cut two 


pieces, each 3 ft. long, for girders and four 
pieces, each 1 ft. long, for legs. Legs are 
sharpened to drive easily into ground and 
riveted loosely to ends of girders.—Nor- 
man Clyde, Calif. 


QUERIES: 


A Mexican Throw Knife 


Question: I would like to know where a knife 
such as the Mexicans throw so accurately can be 
purchased.—B. K., Ind. 


Answer: Most throwing knives are made by 
hand by the users. However, about three years 
ago one company decided to make a throwing 
knife and submitted three samples to me for tests. 
I tried the knives and sent them back with sev- 
eral recommendations. I have not heard about 
them since. They may have made up a few 
knives and still have leon on hand. 

I have examined a number of such knives, 
made from files. Many had _ cast-aluminum 
handles. The tang was inserted in a clay mold 
and melted aluminum poured around. Later the 
handle was ground and filed to exact shape. The 
points of throwing knives are usually broad and 
thick and the knife should balance about evenly, 
one end being the same weight as the other. If 
the handle is heavier, the knife has a tendency 
to travel handle foremost. Of course the exact 
opposite is desired.—. nm. 2B. 


















Single and Double Sleeping Bags 


Question: My wife and I are going on a 
3-month canoe trip, and I would like to have your 
advice on sleeping bags. Which do you think 
would be warmer and more comfortable, the 
single or the double bag? A man told me that 

e had a double sleeping bag and that a lot of 
cold air gets in at the top.—E. M., New York. 


Answer: The single sleeping bags in my opin- 
ion are always to be preferred. They pack so 
much more easily, enable each individual to ad- 
just the warmth of insulation more exactly to his 
own requirements, and let in much_less cold air 
while turning about during sleep. For these rea- 
sons I always recommend two single models in 
place of one double bag.—M. H. D. 
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| woods, too!” 


Trail Kinks [¢-TyiCUr CO) Te ce. 


“GJHE NIGHT 
THE TWINS 
COT LOST” 


“A storm was blowing 
up. As darkness came, 
Mabel and I were fran- - 
tic. But with our 
Eveready Flashlight we 
found the little explor- 
ers...and in the thick- 
est, blackest part of the 





(Excerpt from an actual letter) 


































| AT TIMES LIKE THIS 
.. YOURE GLAD THEYRE 


FRESH 


@™ LOOK FOR THE "DATE-LINE” 


Dependability and long-life in batteries depend 
on FRESHNESS. Batteries tend to “go dead” 
on dealers’ shelves. But all Eveready Flashlight 
Batteries have a “‘Date-Line” which guarantees 
they’re fresh! ... National Carbon Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 























CROSLEY ICYBALL 
Wr — REFRIGERATOR 
costs ONLY A 


A DAY 


; TO RUN - NO ELECTRICITY OR 
had / GAS - BURNS KEROSENE 


ws For farms, camps, etc., the 

marvelous Crosley Icybail. 

Saves food. Makes ice cubes ... Yet costs only 2c 
a day or less to run. No moving 
arts. Nothing to get out of order. 
a Full 3 cu. ft. NET capac- 
. - big enough! Thousands 
Fe See this amazing invention at 
your Crosley dealer’s or write us. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept OL-7, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DELIVERED 








SLEEPING ] 





PRETTY: 


Big campers, as well as little ones, rest with greatest 
comfort on “AIRO’’—the air mattress with the fa- 
mous tufted cells. Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. Low pressure, easy to inflate. Made 
of live rubber, khaki covered. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for years. We also 
manufacture cushions for autos, nen 
camps and homes and the lowest pri 

tubular air mattress on the market. 
Write today for free booklet. 


The K & W aunpen CORP. 











Dept.OL-7 Ohio 
AIRO ‘MATTRESS 

























@ New placestogo— fFREE,..... 
new sights to see— Jylustrated Liter- 
new thrills —finer gure. . Or send 
fishing—better hunt- 10c postage for 













ing—because you can 1 
hook a cuppedly built, 7 ~ 
completely equipped 










Covered Wagon to your car and 
travel—any place. Thousands are 
doing it. It’s a summer home on wheels— 
Davenport type beds for two or four... 
Toilet .. . Kitchen with enamel sink, run- 
ning water, pantry, cupboards, ice box, 
stove, etc. Clothes hectinns and dressers— 
——————g everything to 

make for invit- 
ing comfort, 
ease and pleas- 
ure. Write for 
special illus- 
trated poses 

ture—$375 an 

$825, Detroit. 
COVERED 
WAGON CO. 
TISOIE. Jefferson 
Detroit, Michigan 



















just GREAT 


for Picnics, Camping 

and Fishing Trips 

The Master Picnic Grill en- 
ables you to have a hot, even- 
burning fire almost with a 
‘twist of the wrist” .... 80 
simple, 





so easy. Spacious 
cooking surface will 
accommodate _ steaks, 
wieners, hamburgers, 
fish and ee for a 
large party. Burns 
charcoal or wood. 

QUICK, CLEAN, 
EVEN HEAT 









No loose parts to as- 

semble or get lost. 

Very strong and dur- 

able, yet light and easy 
y- 





FULLY COVERED BY PATENTS 


Cooking surface 11 inches wide 
by 18 inches long. Folds to 1%” 
in thickness; compact and clean 
because sidewalls protect grill inside; prevents soiling. 

Complete with folding, removable windshield; con- 
serves all the heat. 

Master Picnic Grills will be on sale at all hardware, 
sporting goods and department stores as soon as dis- 
tribution can be effected. Order yours today or, if you 
prefer, we will send one postpaid for $2.00—($2.25 
West of Mississippi River and in Southern States— 
$2.50 in Pacific Coast States—$2.75 in Canada, from 
our Canadian plant). 


If not entirely satisfied with Grill, return it within | 


10 days and your money will be refunded. 


Master Metal Products, Inc. 


357 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me, postpaid, one Master Picnic Grill 
complete with windshield. Enclosed find (check) 


(money-order) for $ 


Name 


P. O. Address 





City.. OED ses 
No C. O. D. orders accepted. 
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HAT’S what folks will say about your trailer home on 

wheels which will do 40 on the road. Complete, scienti- 
fically prevared plans and instructions from axle to draw 
bar plus aids that cut your building costs two-thirds! 


Unique heating plant. beds, lighting, eobinete, chower bath, ete., all planned. 
Trailer requires no parking leg. ‘urns in own lent Disconnects in a 
jity. Can be planned as cabin trailer for six. A Modern 
Home Trailer will be a source of happiness and service to 
you—Get these at once—mail a dollar bill to 


MODERN HOME TRAILER CO. S25 Atlanta.Ga. 
BUYS PLANS~ SAVE MONEY 


BROOKS TENTS 


KS SQUARE 
Bry TENTS 


i SAGLESS TENT USED BY EXPEMIENCED CAMPERS EVERYWHERE 


TWO-WAY TENTS 


THE PRACTICAL *POLELESS” 
TENT 





















. Complete Catalog on request 


The BROOKS OOKS COM PANY 1655 ARAPAOE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 


























A Mountain Lion Plays Hound 


(Continued from page 15) 


There was no question in Jerry’s mind as 
to where he wanted to go. Timbered sand 
dunes come up almost to the cage, forming 
a strip a mile wide between Lake Mich- 
igan and the trading post. The cat paid 
no attention to me, or to anything else in 
front of his cage. It was the woods he 
wanted. He rounded into an old trail that 
led straight into the dunes, and Magavern 
slacked off on the chain and let him run, 
loping along behind him. 

A quarter mile down the trail, the cat 
slowed down. Magavern pulled him to a 
stop, persuaded him to lie down, and sig- 
naled me to come up with the camera. 

Strangers aren’t likely to see Jerry do 
much rabbit hunting. In fact, they aren’t 
likely to see much of him at all outside his 
cage if he knows anything about it. He’s 
a one-man cat and Magavern is the man. 
He distrusts and dislikes strangers without 
exception, and for cameras he has a deep 
and abiding hatred. It was all Magavern 
could do to hold him and keep him quiet 
while I walked up within camera range, 
and Jerry’s snarls finally took on a note of 
nastiness, which caused Magavern to slap 
his ears sharply and order him down. He 
then called Bruce back from the latter’s 
personal affairs off in the timber, and Jerry 
behaved better with the dog for company. 
But he made no secret of his feelings for 
me. 

The pictures finished, I started back to 
the trading post, while Jerry was taken on 
into the dunes to finish his run. Hidden in 
my car I watched Magavern, Mrs. Maga- 
vern, Bruce, and the cat, come back along 
the trail. With no strangers present, the 
lion was a different animal. He trotted 
quietly along on his leash, insisting on 
stopping now and then to look around or 
to sniff at the base of a tree or at a clump 
of brush. He looked contented and thor- 
oughly tame, but Magavern takes no 
chances. When the cat is out of his cage, 
the Magaverns’ 18-months-old daughter, 
Miriam, is never let out of the house. 

“He’s still a cat,” Magavern explains 
quietly. “There’ s no such thing as taming 
‘em when you're talking about the big cats. 
Any cat man in a circus, any animal col- 
lector can tell you that, Trained, yes. 
Gentle, yes. But tame, never.” 


HE knows whereof he speaks, too, for 
in spite of Jerry’s amazingly gentle 
ways and his obvious affection for the man 
he owns as master, Magavern’s arms, legs, 
shoulders and face bear a few nasty scars, 
reminders of a few occasions when Jerry 
has forgotten his cage, his leash, and his 
training, and has reverted into plain moun- 
tain lion. And he has been more devilish 
than the average wild lion because he has 
no instinctive fear of Magavern. 

The closest squeak, Magavern says, hap- 
pened one Sunday evening in summer, 
after a day on which more than 2,000 visi- 
tors had stopped at the trading post. 
Magavern had gone into the lion cage time 
after time, at the request of curious on- 
lookers, to pet Jerry and put him through 
a few simple tricks. 

The cat was tired and nervous from hav- 
ing people crowd about his cage all day. 
Magavern went into the cage for the last 
time about 7:30, intending to lead Jerry 
into his underground den and quiet him 
down for the night. He was halfway down 
the short flight of steps that led into the 
den, walking with his hand on Jerry’s 
head, when the cat whirled on him without 
warning, knocked him off balance and sent 
him sprawling at the foot of the steps. 
Before he could scramble to his feet, the 
lion pounced at him and pinned him down. 





“A cat,” Magavern told me, “has neither 
respect nor mercy for anything that’s off 
its feet. Once down, you’re just something 
struggling to get away, and, reverting to 
savagery, they kill you if they can.” 

Jerry had grabbed him by the shoulder 
and was biting deep, at the same time 
clawing with his hind feet. Magavern 
knew that to try to twist around and fight 
back was to expose his throat to the cat’s 
teeth. He managed to keep his body out 
of the way of the hind legs, which were 
cutting the air like flails, and finally his 
cries for help brought a member of the 
family. The lion was beaten off with a 
club but he followed Magavern to the very 
door of the cage, biting and striking at his 
legs. 


AGAVERN was badly clawed and bit- 
ten about the face and legs, shoulders 
and arms, and was pretty well shaken by 
the mauling he had taken. But he had no 
blame for Jerry. “My own fault,” he sums 
it up tersely. “He was tired and nervous 
and hot, and I was careless. Sooner or 
later you pay for carelessness with a cat.” 
Later that same evening, after he had 
rested, Magavern went back into the cage, 
to be greeted by a friendly, penitent lion. 
On another occasion, Magavern went 
into the cage at night, misjudged the loca- 
tion of the cat, and was knocked down 
when Jerry pounced at him, apparently in 
play, out of a dark corner. Magavern, 
however, fought to his feet and got off 
more easily that time. 

Only once has the cat ever turned on him 
while out on leash. That threatened to be 
serious and ended by his snubbing the cat 
up with the chain and leaving him tied for 
nearly an hour before he could free him 
and lead him back to the cage. 

As a result Magavern no longer takes 
Jerry out by himself. Mrs. Magavern goes 
along and usually Bruce. 

Magavern acquired the cat four years 
ago, while on a lion-hunting trip in the 
mountains of New Mexico, in the district 
where the Apache chief, Geronimo, once 
made frontier history. 

The dogs treed a female lion and she 
was shot down. A few minutes later, one of 
the pack gave tongue a short distance 
down an arroyo, and was found barking at 
the entrance to a low-roofed cavern. In- 
vestigation revealed the traditional pair of 
eyes, but,. before anybody got around to 
shoot, Magavern discovered that the lion 
was a young one. He went into the den 
wearing a leather coat. When he came out, 
he had, as he describes it, the cat and the 


News for Mr. Moose 





Can you imagine what Papa Bull Moose 


said when the stork left this on his 
door step? The youngster has a long 
way to go before he resembles his dad 
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cat had the coat. Jerry was then less than 
a year old. 

Although not an animal man in the pro- 
fessional sense of the word, Magavern had 
handled mountain lions in a limited way, 
and welcomed the opportunity to bring up 
a mountain lion. 

In the beginning, Jerry traveled regu- 
larly on the back seat of the car, with 
Bruce and the Magavern family. if you 
like 150 or 175 pounds of tawny mountain 
lion—he was that big before he stopped 
gadding around the country—sitting up 
behind you, licking his chops while you are 
driving mountain roads or desert roads, 
it’s quite all right. 

Jerry chalked up about 25,000 miles on 
jaunts around the country in the Magavern 
car, and wherever he went he was an un- 
failing source of interest, and some- 
times caused a small panic. On several 
occasions, police help was required to clear 
a space and let Magavern back away from 
the curb, once the crowd had collected. 
On a few other occasions Jerry, tired of 
public posing, whirled toward a window 
of the car with a spitting snarl and no 
police were needed. 

Magavern parked his car in a town in 
California one day, with the cat lying on 
the back seat and Bruce in front with him. 
Another car slid into the curb alongside, 
and a lanky individual started to alight. 
He spotted the dog, reeled back into the 
seat, hitched over and got down on the op- 
posite side of his car. 

When he came back a few minutes later 
he offered an explanation. “I’m afraid of 
dogs,” he confessed. “I don’t like to get 
out alongside a car with a dog in it.” 
Magavern grinned and jerked his thumb 
toward the back seat. 

“How about cats?” he inquired. When 
the stranger had recovered his powers of 
speech, he managed a dry grin. “Come 
over here,” he invited. “J want to show 
you something.” 

Magavern followed him to his car, looked 
through a window, and saw a back seat 
literally crawling with rattlesnakes. The 
dog-shy individual was a rattlesnake col- 
lector, hunting the reptiles for zoos, cir- 
cuses, and snake ranches. 

Jerry’s days of travel in the family car 
are ended now. His increasing size and 
the ever-present danger that he may revert 
suddenly to cat ways make him too much 
of a menace in public. 

“Will he be likely to turn ‘sour’ later 
on?” I asked Magavern as he stood beside 
Jerry in the cage, scratching the cat’s neck 
and shoulders where the harness had ruffled 
the tawny coat. He shook his head. 

“Not likely, at least until his teeth go 
had.” He bent down, opening the cat’s jaws 
with his hands. “Show him your teeth, 
Jerry,” he invited. 

They looked good. Very good, in fact. 

“He's past the age at which he'd be 
likely to get nasty just as a result of grow- 
ing up,” Magavern went on as he came 
across the cage and let himself out. “Short 
of old age he ought to stay as he is. But 
he’s a cat. You never can tell.” 


MOST REMARKABLE SHOT 


a lifetime of shooting I have seen a 
great many wonderful shots, but the best 


of all took place in 1899. I was shooting 
ducks on the lower Delaware River with 
my friend Howard V. Sloan of Philadel- 
phia. The river was full of floating ice, 
and we had to confine ourselves to the 
shore. Besides our shotguns, we had a .25 
Stevens rifle along for cripples. We were 
sitting on the bank eating lunch when a 
bunch of mallards came along, flying about 
forty yards out. Howard grabbed the near- 
est gun, which happened to be the rifle, and 
shot the leading duck right through the 
center of the head!—T. W. 
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15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, luminous or plain Arabic 


dial. No. 


1802, non-magnetic stainless s 


case, strap, 


$25. No. 1801, 10 K. gold filled case, leather thong, $32.50 


@ At last—a truth-telling timepiece that can 
even take a ducking during the day’s work in 
a trout stream and still stay on the job. It’s 
an Elgin through and through. 15-jeweled 
and timed to the standard of the stars. The 
smartly-styled case is especially designed to 
make it thoroughly moisture-proof. The 
crystal is unbreakable. And the cost— 
reasonable! See it at your dealer’s now. 








Important: No watch can stay mois- 
ture - ‘proof permanently without atten- 
tion! Have your dealer check your 
Elgin Sport Watch once a year and 
renew the anti-moisture barrier of oil 
which is subject to evaporation. 
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Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 


By Er M. Shelley 
This enthralling narrative, regularly selling 
for $3. = var $1.50, while it lasts. 

5 p., lus. 9%x6%r1 in. 


Order now—only $1.50 





ZIPPER ICE BAG 


For Food and Drinks. Keepsiceover 
24 hours. 50to76 Ibs. capacity. Keeps 
fish-catch fresh on trip home. Extra 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 101 
403 Poplar St., St, Louis, Mo, 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES, West Berke‘ey, Calif. 





A REMARKABLE PREVENTIVE, 
which,takeninternally, by drops, 
“vaccinates” for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the 9th Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C. C. camps and 





by power companies for line 
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crews, Immunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 


P In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 
rationof rash. In severe cases 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treat- 
ment. 





Base 
ONLY. $1.95 POSTP. including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or your money ref if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 








POISONIVI 


for Poison Ivy, also available 
at the same price and is just 
as effective. 
At all dei stores on the Pacific Coast.. 
or order direct postpaid east of Rockies 
Literature on reques~ 


or 178 West Adams Street, Chicago 


eManufacurers of Vaccines and Antitoxins 
for the medical profession since 1897 





BALL JOINT 


Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, 

taken off, or adjusted to 6 

ga positions with no 
ut a wrench. Postpaid, 


her 
$1 35. (West of Rockies, $1.50.) Write 
or catalog on trailer hardware and 
oman trailers 

LMEYER AUTO CAMP 

§57 . Seay St. 


Bay City, Mich. 























AST WINTER, I re- 
ceived a great many 
letters concerning 
short-barreled guns. 

The world over there seems 
to be an odd tendency to 
prefer shotguns with short 
barrels. I regard this partly 
as a not altogether logical 
follow-your-leader business. 
There may be good reasons 
why a shotgun should have 
short barrels, but I cannot 
quite agree that 28-in. bar- 
rels offer any serious handi- 
cap as compared with 26-in. 
barrels. 

England started the short- 
barrel vogue and it has be- 
come world-wide. Just why 
our mixed population should 


Shortcomings of Short Barrels 
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Gi ) HEAVIER POWDER CHARGE OR HEAVIER SHOT LOAD 
SS" MAKES POWDER BURN FASTER,GIVING GASES SAME 
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for quail, grouse, woodcock, 
snipe, doves, and other up- 
land game. As a matter of 
fact, some factories prefer 
to bore for such loads 
oy about .003 under the gauge. 

y It follows that these sawed- 
P off guns are thereafter 
adapted to ranges of 25 yds. 
or not more than 30 yds., a 
fact which the kind of load 








be willing to follow the 
English I do not know. 
English gun makers and 
shooting men—at least the 
greatest talkers among them—are very 
emphatic about the superiority of 25-in.- 
barrel 12 bores to guns with barrels of 
greater length. They claim that short 
barrels deliver an equal velocity, require 
less lead, or, as they say, practically no 
lead at all. Man after man is willing to 
assert that he never has shot so well 
before as he now does with a 25-in. 
double gun. Maybe! This is in contrast 
to old British convictions which held 
inflexibly to 30-in. double guns for all 
of 50 years. 

The English have logic to back their 
short-barrel fad because their game, or 
field, guns average about 1 Ib. lighter 
than ours, and their loads are materially 
lighter. Many of our shooting men prefer 
the heaviest loads obtainable, even for 
upland shooting where the ranges may 
be short. The heavy loads deepen the 
mystery of the preference for short bar- 
rels. Short barrels have a_ heavier 
muzzle blast, kick harder, jump more, and 
are slower with the second barrel. They 
are also a bit less accurate with either 
barrel. I think the short barrels are a 
trifle faster on the mark, in lightweight 
guns. 

This is partly psychological. The 
shooter thinks the short barrels are going 
to be faster and consequently they are. 
Besides the mental attitude, vision plays 






























Showing the cause of muzzle blast and two ways of reducing it 


necessarily wrong; for some game, under 
some conditions, it may be exactly right. 

Now arises the question of whether it 
is wise to cut down a pair of 28-in. bar- 
rels to 26 in., thus removing the choke 
and ruining the pattern, solely to secure 
a pair of barrels 2 in. shorter. Maybe, 
but only if one desires a very short-range 
gun, and not one of normal killing range. 

But how about sawing off barrels, a 
question that is forever bobbing up? 
Dozens of men ask if they can saw off 
30-in. or 28-in. barrels to 26-in., have 
them rebored and rechoked, and get as 
good patterns as before. The answer is, 
“Not on your life!” Nobody ever knew 
sawed-off barrels, rebored and rechoked, 
to shoot as well as they did before. The 
reboring enlarges the bore. 

A normal 12 bore gun has a bore diam- 
eter of .729 in. A factory would hesitate 
to enlarge the bore more than .007 in., or 
to .736 in. Heavy barrels, intended for 
heavy loads only, will permit an enlarge- 
ment of .010 in., because the heavy pres- 
sure of such loads flattens out the wads 
and enlarges their diameter so that they 
take care of gas escape. However, very 
few shooters have any intention of en- 
larging the bore of heavy duck guns. 
Their problem concerns only light field 
guns. How many would prefer a field 
gun, enlarged in bore .010 in. recess- 


used does not alter. 

Remember, if you are 
tempted to saw off a pair 
of good barrels, that there- 
after you will have an inferior gun fer 
all-around use. If you own several guns 
and. wish one for short range only, that 
is a different story. 

Now comes the question of guns made 
originally with short barrels. I prefer 
28-in. barrels rather than 26-in. because 
of their appearance. The short barrels 
make a 12 bore gun look stubby. But 
this is a personal prejudice and the wis- 
dom of the choice depends largely on the 
weight of the arm. 

In muzzle-loading days, I knew a 
market gunner who, shooting a double 
gun, had his weapon built very heavy in 
the breech, with a total weight of about 
12 lbs. but with 28-in. barrels. At that 
time, 40-in. barrels were common. He 
swore by his short gun, but every one 
else laughed at him. The same man used 
a mixture of No. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 shot. 
His mates laughed about that, too, but 
he killed ducks. An original cuss like 
that just naturally would learn to shoot, 
anyhow. 


co men do better with a short gun, 
particularly if it is light, because the 
eye is kept on the mark instead of on the 
gun. The light weight also aids fast ac- 
tion and the majority of such guns have 
a more or less open pattern. The entire 
combination suits them, though they may 

attribute it all to the light 









a part. With a_ long- 
barreled gun or rifle, the 
eye will detect a_ slight 
error in aim, which the 





shooter will desire to cor- 
rect. As a result, he slows 


AIR 1S COMPRESSED 
BY EXPANDING 
POWDER GASES 











up and aims with greater 
care. In the case of a 
short-barreled gun, he may 
never see the barrels at all 
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barrel. Another man with 

Py Samed similar shooting habits will 

pom ON take up the 20 bore or a 16 
ZEN, Y and will then believe his 
improved shooting is the 


result of the reduced bore. 
However, the idea that the 
short barrels, of them- 
selves, increase quickness 













when he fires. The latter 
style of shooting is not 
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In short barrels, the muzzle blast causes greater secondary recoil 


of swing or of aim is more 
or less erroneous, except 
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for the help additional lightness of the 
shorter barrels may give. 

It is a rare thing for a man to get into 
brush where he could swing a 26-in. 
barrel and not one of 28-in. Besides, the 
speed of the swing is very little affected, 
unless we choose to think that the longer 
barrels meet with more air resistance and 
are therefore harder to swing. Few men 
would believe that. The conclusion, then, 
might be that improved shooting with 
short barrels results from a mental con- 
dition, and that aim is helped by the 
shooter’s not seeing the barrels. 

Now let’s consider the increased veloc- 
ity of short barrels. People have asked 
me if it is a fact that short barrels, with 
less length to build up friction, develop 
more velocity than long barrels. They 
have been told that all powder burns 
within 26 ins. of barrel length, after 
which, they agree, no further increase in 
velocity is to be expected. There are 
many things our theorists probably do 
not know about the burning rate of 
powders, and why a load burns quickly 
and what slows it up. Riflemen know 
more about this than shotgun men. 

Take a rifle, such as the Winchester 
.270, which has considerable muzzle blast, 
indicating that the powder is burning 
pretty well to the end of the 24-in. barrel. 
Now, if we object to the muzzle blast, 
how can we prevent it? 


THE first thing would be to lengthen 
the barrel to 28 in., whereupon gas 
pressure would be reduced at the muzzle 
and give less blast. Being unwilling to 
lengthen the barrel, we could increase the 
weight of the bullet, thereby raising 
breech pressure. The powder would then 
burn in less than 24 ins. of the barrel and 
most of the muzzle blast would disappear. 
A gun has little muzzle blast with a 150- 
grain bullet. :The last ‘resort would be 
to let the barrel length and bullet weight 
alone, and simply increase the powder 
charge, if the case permits. The simple 
effect of an augmented powder charge is 
to increase breech pressure. Greatly in- 
creased breech pressure is equivalent to 
building a red-hot fire under the powder, 
which has to burn up in a jiffy—in much 
less than 24 ins. if the fire is hot enough. 

The same principle applies to shotguns. 
E. R. Sweeley, perhaps the greatest shot- 
gun ballistician in America outside the 
factories, demonstrated that increased 
powder charges would help to lessen the 
barrel lengths necessary to burn the 
powder completely. He used the rapid- 
burning ballistite for his experiments. 
Suspending a barrel above a tank of water 
to collect the unburned grains, he learned 
that all powder would be burned in 24 ins. 
of barrel length. Now he increased his 
powder charge—leaving the shot charge 
unchanged throughout the experiments— 


and found that all powder would be con- | 


sumed in 22 ins. of barrel length. Eventu- 
ally he used enough ballistite to burn all 
the powder within 12 ins. 

The same principle applies to other 
powders, though not so pronouncedly, 
since manufacturers have been careful to 
slow up other powders to prevent a too- 
abrupt reaction to increased breech pres- 
sures. Therefore, if we have a short bar- 
rel, indicating by its noise that combustion 
is still taking place too close to the 





muzzle, we can remedy that, as we have | 


seen in the case of the rifle, first, by 
lengthening the barrel, second, by increas- 
ing the weight of shot, third, by sufficient- 
ly increasing the powder charge and, 
fourth, by changing to a faster-burning 
powder. 

Knowing that Du Pont is a far faster 
powder than Herco or Oval, and much 
better adapted to (Continued on page 63) 
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Actual photograph, en- 
larged, showing pocket 
lint, grit and other foreign 
matter which stuck to a 
.22 cartridge with grease- 


lubricated bullet. 


A Super-X cprteidge after 
being taken from t 

pocket, al 
tridge shown above. No 
dirt, lint or grit on the bul- 
let. No whiskers! 
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q 9 pod an ordinary grease-lubri- 


cated cartridge into your 
pocket! Instantly the bullet grows 
whiskers! Becomes covered with 
lint, grit and dirt that is carried into 
your rifle! Destroys its accuracy! 


Cartridges taken afield for pest 
shooting and plinking are constant- 
ly subjected to dirt. They are in a 
continuous dust storm—in your car, 
in camp, wherever they are taken. 


New Hard Wax On Super-X Bullets 
Doesn‘t Carry Dirt Into Your Rifle! 


There’s no longer an excuse for bearded 
bullets! Super-X Lubaloy bullets are dirt- 
free! They are coated with a new hard 
film of invisible wax... Your rifle is safe 
from primer fouling, too! Super-X prim- 
ing is non-corrosive. Mail the Coupon 
for complete details and FREE, helpful 
new Booklet on Rifle Shooting. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. G19, East Alton, Illinois 


uperX 


THE THUNDERBOLT .22 





H Western Cartridge Company, 
’ Dept. G19, East Alton, Illinois. 


4 Send complete details of Super-X Long Range .22°s, 
y and a copy of your new Booklet on Rifle Shooting. 
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ERE is a “log” cabin built of .22 
rifle shells by George O. Trier, of 
Park Ridge, Illinois. The little 
building, measuring 11 ins. x 9 ins. is 10 
in. high and required 1,700 shells, obtained 
from a rifle and pistol range, 3 lbs. of 
solder and 30 hours of labor to build. 
The builder first rolled out a surface of 
molding clay about as thick as a pie crust. 
So they could be more easily soldered the 
shells, first cleaned with acid, were pressed 
into the clay, the end and side panels 
and roof sections being soldered separately. 
Windows and doors were cut out with a 
hack saw. The window and door frames 
were shaped from a piece of tin, the cor- 
ners mitered and set in place. The door 
is tin with crosspieces soldered on to pro- 


duce panels. 
~). 
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Builds Toy Log Cabin of .22 Shells 


The doors and sash were given an imi- 
tation-wood finish, and the exposed solder 
touched up with copper-bronze powder. 
After cleaning with a steel brush, the cabin 
was given a lacquer finish to preserve the 
shine. 





To build the miniature cabin, 1,700 empty 
.22 caliber shells were required. Below, 
soldering the shells while embedded in clay 
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How Much is Gained by Swing? 


up with the discovery that if the speed 

of a shot charge over a 40-yd. course 
is an average of 800 ft. a second, and if a 
fast duck is traveling 100 ft. a second, then 
the speed of the shot is only 8 times that of 
the bird. Hence, while the shot are covering 
40 yds., the duck must travel % of that, or 
15 ft. That is called theoretical lead, and 
few of us pay any attention to it. 

Fred Kimble, who is considered the best 
duck shot America ever produced, gave his 
lead at 40 yds. as 2 ft. At 60 yds. he 
doubled the lead, and at 80 yds. lead again 
was doubled. My own lead would be about 
4 it. at 40 yds., and 8 ft. at 60, while at 80 
I am lucky to hit. Capt. Crossman says he 
doesn’t lead ducks, but merely swings fast, 
letting off as soon as past the duck’s head, 
no matter what the distance. I have known 
a few market shooters who claimed to do 
the same thing. That is a fine way to shoot 
if the knack can be acquired. The theory 
governing this kind of aim is that of the 
uniform fast swing. The swing must be as 
fast on a 60 yd. bird as it is on one at 20 
yds. We can thus see that if the gun swings 
rapidly enough to gain 2 ft. on the bird 
at 20 yds., after passing him, before the 
shot gets under way, the same speed of 
swing would gain 4 ft. at 40 yds., and 8 ft. 
at 60, so very little conscious lead would be 
required. 

Kimble wisely took his lead in lengths 
of the duck, considering a mallard 2 ft. 
long. Most of us calculate lead in feet, 
from a lifetime of habit. The foot measure 


Fw wi now and then somebody bobs 


works best at comparatively short ranges, 
because the farther away a bird is, the 
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smaller and shorter he appears. Take a 
big duck and have him fly 60 ft. overhead, 
and he will not appear more than 1% ft. 
long; the same bird at 40 yds. high will 
seemingly be no more than 1 ft. long and 
at 60 yds. he is a very small bird. 

In the end, if we shoot a great deal, 
probably the subconscious mind intervenes 
and takes charge. Then, without knowing 
precisely what our lead was, we feel that 
our lead was right, and if that bird doesn’t 
come down, we look after him incredulous- 
ly, knowing that our lead was right. Miss- 
ing is then attributed to the gun, or, more 
likely, to the load, and, if we know the 
gun, we immediately get suspicious of the 
load. The feeling that we held correctly is 
usually termed instinct, a natural lead, 
and no fixed instinct ever permits any 
argument as to whether it is correct or 
not. 

Now, just how much is gained by swing? 
We can get the theoretical lead easily 
enough. If the shot are covering the 40- 
yd. course at the average rate of 1000 ft. 
a second, which is done by modern. loads 
of No. 4 shot, and the duck is flying at 
the rate of 60 ft. per second, the bird 
will fly about 8 ft. while the shot are 
on the way. I know birds are supposed to 
fly much faster than 60 ft. a second, and 
they can, too, but they rarely sprint unless 
alarmed. This 8 ft., then, would be the 
distance we should hold ahead except for 
the gain due to swing. This gain we can 
average up as about % theoretical lead. 
The average man would then lead about 
4 ft. at 40 yds., which I suspect is pretty 
close to what he does lead—C. A. 








—t1hk the 
SHOTGUN EDITOR 


Barrels Are Parallel 


Question: Are the barrels of a double-barrel 
shotgun parallel? 

If the barrels run parallel, isn’t it true that 
you are not shooting directly at the target but 
to one side? 

Assuming that the shot stayed together as one 
ball and you pulled both triggers at the same 
time, would the shot cross? If so, at what dis- 
tance with a 12 gauge gun? 

I have a Charles’ Lancaster double-barrel .370 
rifle. Have you any idea where I can sell it?— 
R.S., New York. 


Answer: Double-barrel shotguns should be 
parallel. It might be true that if you shot accu- 
rate bullets in the gun they might shoot an inch 
or so apart, but when the gun spreads over a 
30-in. circle and when you can’t hold closer than 
3 in. anyhow it would make no practical differ- 
ence. The gun that should shoot an inch to the 
right, might center the charge 2 or 3 in. to the 
left. You can’t hold closer than that with a gun 
having but one sight on it. 

If you pulled both triggers at the same time, 
the spread of the charge would cause the pat- 
terns of the two barrels to intermingle. Rifles in 
double guns are usually carefully regulated to 
shoot together at 100 yds. Only the best rifle 
makers can guarantee this. Lancaster should be 
one of these. I don’t know where you could 
sell that Lancaster double rifle, but it should be 
a powerful arm and a good one.—C.A. 


A Variety of Questions 


Question: Some random questions from. the 
larva of a genuine scatter-gun bug:— 

1. Do stock measurements influence very greatly 
the shooter who “points” rather than ‘“‘aims’’? 
Frankly, I have not been able to fathom the use 
or value of the comb, as yet. 

2. Will you give me a general description of 
a cheek piece and its function? 

3. A set of barrels have chambers which 
measure 25% in. from breech (not counterbore but 
breech extremity of barrel) to forcing cone. The 
cone itself measures % in. (hypotenuse of tri- 
angle) to barrel. Can 2%-in. case and 3-in. case, 
both be used? I assume that 234 in. is a trifle 
short and 3 in. too long and 2%-in. cases are 
less erratic and inconsistent. 

4. In general how successful an arm would 
the $125 piece of 35 years ago be, using the 
properly fitted ammunition to today? 

5. Is petroleum jelly efficacious as 
grease?—W. D., Va. 


a gun 


Stock measurements would have 
an effect, even wm € the cheek were not placed 
against the comb. have tried it, and, if comb 
is high, it is pretty hard to keep the cheek from 
coming in contact with it. If comb is low there 
is no trouble about that. The elevation of the 
comb usually regulates elevation of the pattern, 
and its thickness affects the windage. A comb 
too thin or too thick will cause cross firing. It 
takes a lot of practice to get along without the use 
of a comb. It can be done, just as a man who 
is a good pitcher can split the plate, having no 
means of guiding his hand except habit. Do you 
shoot enough to acquire such a habit? I used to 
but of late years do not get enough game to shoot 
at, and have to use the comb to guide to the eye. 

2. <A cheek piece is simply an enlargement and 
flattening of the stock so that more of the cheek 
comes in contact with the stock and less force is 
exerted on any part of the cheek. It generally 
affords more uniform elevation and windage. 

3. If your gun is chambered for 2%-in. cases, 
2% in. are too long. You might still use that 
length but certainly not anything longer. Fac- 
tories are gravely apprehensive about putting in 
a gun cases that are too long for the chamber. 
Cone has nothing to do with it. What needs con- 
cern yéu is the point where the cone starts. 

4. I’d probably use standard ammunition in 
such a gun, since the barrels might not be as 
strong as those made today. hree drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot would be O.K. 

5. Petroleum jelly is pretty good but not so 
good as oil.—C. A. 


Answer: 1. 


Light Gun for Quail 


Question: I wish to buy for quail shooting the 
lightest pump gun I can get. I want either a 
-410 gauge, or a 20 gauge. What make and model 
is the lightest pump I can buy? What bore do 
you recommend for quail shooting?—R. B. P., Ga. 


Answer: The Remington pump gun, Model 17, 
20 bore, is the lightest you can buy, weighing 5% 
Ibs. Winchester Model 12, 20, and Remington 
Model 31, 20, weigh about the same, approximately 
6% lbs. Forget about that .410 if out for busi- 
ness. The bore for quail shooting is an im- 
proved cylinder not patterning above 45 percent.— 
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Shortcomings of Short Barrels 


(Continued from page 61) 


light charges of shot, all gun editors advise 
the use of bulk smokeless powders for 1% 
oz. of shot in light guns. Only heavy guns 
with long barrels are adapted to pregres- 
sive powders and heavy shot loads, and, 
we might add, heavy recoil. It follows 
that for several good reasons, our light 
field guns are not suited to heavy, pro- 
gressive-powder loads. Short barrels and 
light guns complicate the matter. Heavy 
duck loads are entirely out of place in them. 

Properly used and properly loaded, 
mostly for upland shooting, a 26-in. barrel 
serves every purpose. There is no need 
to use heavy progressive-powder loads 
with this type of gun. The big duck guns 
and heavy progréssive-powder loads must 
have an initial velocity that will carry on 
and kill up to at least 50 yds., hence, an 
instrumental velocity of 1,000 ft. Quail 
and similar guns are usually limited to 
a range not greater than 40 yds., with an 
average distance for the kills of not over 
30 yds. 


NOW: no duck gun, whatever its weight 
or whatever its load, can show the same 
velocity, with like sizes of shot, at 50 yds. 
as our light gun and bulk-powder loads 
will at 40 yds. If the big gun will kill at 
50 yds., the little gun will with greater 
certainty kill at 40 yds. Hence, it is futile 
to be kicked around and to strain the gun 
by using heavy loads, which the nature of 
our game, and the boring and choking cf 
our field gun, do not demand. When your 
load has ample velocity to kill, its killing 
qualities are not increased by either addi- 
tional powder or shot. 

The English have settled upon a load 
of about 234 drams of powder and 1 1/16 
oz. of shot for their 614-lb. game guns. No 
other load seems to be in demand among 
them, particularly for driven-game shoot- 
ing. The skeet folk appear to think that 
1 oz. of shot, driven by 3 drams of powder, 
should be ample for their sport. Although 
I do not shoot skeet, I can commend the 
tendency, for it would probably result in a 
very effective load of not more than 3 
drams of powder and 1% oz. of shot for 
upland guns with short barrels, weighing 
from 6% to 7 lbs.—a heavy enough gun 
to lug around when there is much walking 
to do and limited shooting. 

The late Fred King said that the aver- 
age distance at which he killed quail was 
18 yds. However, he did most of his shoot- 
ing in Florida. Throughout the country, 
the average distance at which quail are 
killed is about 25 yds. Grouse are killed 
at 25 yds., snipe at 30 yds., woodcock at 
20 yds., and doves at 30 yds. You need no 
heavy load or heavy gun for any such 
work. Maybe pheasants in the prairie 
cornfields or Hungarian partridges would 
demand a heavier gun and load. 

Now remains the question of whether 
the short barrel has as great a velocity 
as longer barrels or greater. Suppose we 
grant that all the powder has been burned 
in the 26-in. barrel, and then consider 
what the hot gas, still at a pretty high 
pressure, will do if the barrel is longer. 
It appears to be the general opinion among 
ballisticians that this hot gas will still be 
trying to get out, that it will still be push- 
ing the load of shot faster and faster. 
Loads make a difference, but they tell me 
that a 28-in. barrel will show a higher ve- 
locity than a 26-in., that still higher ve- 
locities will occur in a 30-in. and that with 
some loads the limit would not be reached 
in 36 ins. I am inclined therefore to be- 
lieve that the big Magnum 10 bores ought 
to have 34-in. barrels. However, all this 
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need not concern us much if our barrels 
are only 26 ins. long, for velocities will 
still be ample for our purpose, and a dead 
bird is a dead bird. We can take it for 
granted that up to 40 yds. the 26-in.-barrel 


gun will serve us just as well as one with | 


barrels as long as broom handles. 
The last thing that need be mentioned 


in regard to short barrels is the recoil. | 
Here, it must be admitted, long barrels |! 
have an edge, which is another reason why | ¥ 
light guns with short barrels should use | 


no heavier load than occasion demands. 
Recoil is divided into primary and sec- 
ondary types, and the subject is too big 
to be handled in a closing paragraph. 

Secondary recoil, which adds the final 
punch, and is greater if the gun is light 
and the load heavy, is due to muzzle blast. 
The hot gas is trying to escape. When it 
is freed at the muzzle, it can’t drive 
straight forward because the shot charge 
is in the way, and because it is the nature 
of gas to expand in all directions. The 
air it strikes on leaving the muzzle ob- 
structs this expansion. Flaring right out 
“intil it is as wide as a Texan’s hat, the 
gas compresses the air. The compression 
reacts on the gas still in the barrel. Unable 
to go forward immediately, this gas comes 
back and gives us a good, stiff kick. The 
higher the gas pressure at the muzzle, the 
more it flares out, the stiffer the air re- 
sistance and the harder the kick. 

Nobody need doubt that the gas pressure 
will be higher in short barrels, the load 
being the same, and consequently the short 
barrels will kick us harder. That has all 
been considered by the factories in putting 
up the loads for light guns with short 
barrels, and that is why we should use 
such loads.—Chas. Askins. 


DO SHOTGUN SHELLS 
GO BAD? 


Fs now and then somebody writes 


to ask me if shotgun shells or rifle | 


ammunition that has been on hand a 
long time will still prove effective. In- 
quirers seem to be doubtful, some thinking 
the ammunition may have become danger- 
ous, others that it may have lost effective- 
ness. What we have to say here may 
reassure people interested in the subject. 

In 1909, Charies B. Morse of Haverhill, 
Mass., bought 200 Winchester shells for a 
hunting trip in the South. The shells were 
Winchester Leader, loaded with 3% drams 
of Du Pont and % oz. of BB shot, in- 
tended for goose shooting. Some geese 
were killed with this ammunition, but 
Morse decided that No. 2 shot were better 
adapted to the purpose, so brought what 
was left of the BB lot home with him. 

For more than twenty years the shells 
were stored in an attic with the tempera- 
ture at times as high as 120 in summer and 
as low as 20 below zero in winter. Within 
the last few months Morse has proved to 
his own satisfaction that the shells are as 
good as ever they were. 

Out on a trapping expedition, the first 
day he came upon otter sign, although pre- 
viously no otter had been seen in the terri- 
tory in a long time. He had taken the old 
Winchester shells with him, since they were 
loaded just right for such game as otter. 
On opportunity he fired at two otter, full- 
grown animals weighing 25 lbs. apiece, and 
he says the old loads drove the 
through the heads of the beasts as through 
cardboard. Morse maintains he never had 
shot better ammunition —C. A. 
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New pictures—135 sparkling 
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ties; club scenes; rifle 
ranges, trap shoot- 
ing, skeet fields; 
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MODEL 69 
New .22 cal. Winchester 
Repeater—bolt action, 
box magazine, six 


shots. Greatest 
value for its sur- 
prisingly low 
price. 


MODEL 42 


-410 bore Repeating 
Shotgun, shoots the 
sensational 3 - inch 
shell. Light. Quick 
handling. For shoot- 
ers of all ages. 


Get Out 
With This 
New .22 


H*PrY days! Healthy 
days! Days of fascinat- 
ing informal or organized 
competitive sport. Get out 
your gun and have some 
fun. For .22 caliber rifle 
shooting, buy yourself a 
new Winchester—a smart, 
new, 1935, amazingly low- 
priced Model 69 — 
| for example. Greatest gun value for the 
/money that Winchester has ever offered. 
An inexpensive, full-size, accurate all- 
‘round .22 repeating rifle with safety bolt 
action, for men, women and juniors. 


Or With This .410 


For wing shooting, be sure to examine the 
| popular, racy, light Winchester Model 42 Re- 
peating Shotgun. The .410 gun that has put 
| SMALL-BORE shotgun shooting squarely in the 
| middle of the spotlight. World’s record maker 
| in Skeet. Powders hand-trap clay pigeons like 
| a 12 gauge. Handles so fast, shoots so well, that 
| shooters frequently break as many skeet targets 
with it as with a 12 gauge. Light report. Little re- 
| coil. The FAMILY shotgun for shooting holidays. 


| See These Popular Winchesters 


| Topay. Look them over... also, those that take 
| your eye among the other famous Winchester 
| Great Guns—the world’s most complete line for 

shooting holidays. At your dealer's. For roto- 
gravure tabloid and folders, send coupon below. 


|WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
| Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Sure thing! Mail me FREE your 1935 "Shooting 
Holidays’ and folders on Models 69 and 42, 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 


THE NEW 
SCHICI 
A> , 


IN ANY ONE OF 
7000 STORES 


Ask for a demonstration at your local store. 
SEE the Schick Shaver clip off the hairs. 
A fast, clean, absolutely painless shave | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


with NO LATHER, NO BLADES. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in daily use. Saves 
money because you don’t buy blades, 
brush, soap, cream or lotions. If no dealer 
is near you, write to us. Schick Dry Shaver 
Inc., Dept. O, Stamford, Conn. Western 
Distributor: Edises Inc., San Francisco. 
Sold in Canada by Henry Birks & Sons, 
Ltd., and other leading stores. 
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TELESCOPES 
Take You Everywhere 


There's real fun with a telescope. Wonder- | 
, | with heavy loads of fine shot. 
Identifies objects far | 


ful for sportsmen—riflemen, hunters, 
ists, yachtsmen, campers. 
away on land or water. Made by lens special- 
ists, Wollensak telescopes have excellent 
achromatic optics. Cover a wide field of view 
with crispy sharpness. Lifetime construction. 
Chromium-plated, smooth-acting tubes; perfect 
alignment. Quick, easy focusing. 

‘odels range from 6-power at $2.50 to 45- 

ft at $42.50. 20-power at $12.00, ideal 
a ym Scope. Adjustable tripod $7.50. 


sofa mtnet ete 


microscopes, » etc. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 737 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, 


Wollensak ict 
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WO years ago skeet 
shooters began to sug- 
gest plans to equalize 


the chances of those who use 12, 16, and 
20 gauge guns in matches. One of the 
plans was a handicap based on the shot 
load, and another was the proposal of C. 
R. Danielson, then president of the North- 
ern California Skeet Association, to limit 
all three gauges to 1 oz. of shot for match 
shooting. 

The only group I know that tried out 
this kind of handicap was the~ Southern 
California Skeet Association, and the ex- 
periment was abandoned in midseason. 

I have advocated the adoption of the 1- 
oz. load for competitive skeet for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, 1 oz. of No. 9 shot 
is enough to break targets at skeet ranges. 
Anybody who does not think so need only 
look up some of the scores made with %-oz. 
loads in 20 gauge guns and %-oz. loads in 
410 gauge guns. 

Second, by limiting the load to 1 oz. for 
the three gauges, we put everybody in a 
match on an equal footing regardless of 
the gauge used. Third, the 1l-oz. load is 
not too heavy for the 20 gauge with a 
light powder load, it is standard for the 16 
gauge, and in the 12, with a light powder 
load, it will pattern perfectly and reduce 
recoil. 

Fourth, the 1-oz. load will compel shoot- 
ers to reduce the diameter of spread to be 
sure of breaking targets at which they 
point properly. That will help the game, 
for it will prevent the use of guns that 
throw the extremely wide spread possible 


That quite a number of skeet enthusiasts 
are now in favor of the 1 oz. load for the 
three gauges may be seen by the fact that 
the Michigan state championship matches 
were shot with the light load-limit, and 
the Sound Beach Skeet Club, at Old Green- 


wich, Conn., is now using 1 oz. of No. 9 
_ at its skeet field for 12 gauge guns. 


Before elaborating this argument in favor 


| of the adoption of the 1l-oz. load for 12, 


16 and 20 gauge guns in match shooting, 


| let me admit there is no law to prevent a 


| 20 or a 16 gauge user from shooting the 


| gauge. 





j 
| 


| 


larger bore in a match that is open to any 
However, many of the 20 and 16 
gauge shooters do not own 12 gauge guns, 
and don’t care to shoot a borrowed gun. 
At present they give the large-bore men an 
advantage if they use their own 20's, and, 
if they borrow a 12, they handicap them- 
selves because of the strange feel of the gun. 
Whenever the subject of the 1l-oz. load 
is brought up among skeet shooters, vari- 
ous questions are asked. Will a 12 gauge 
gun pattern well with a load as light as 
l-oz. of shot? How much smaller will the 
spread of a 12 gauge have to be to make it 
effective? Will the 1l-oz. load in a 20 
gauge gun produce objectionable recoil? 
Let us first take up the matter of pat- 


terns with 1 oz. of shot in a 12 gauge gun. 
With a balanced powder load for 1 oz. of 
shot, the 12 gauge will pattern at least as 
well as, if not better than, with 1% oz. 
With 234 drams of powder and 1 oz. of 
shot, the average 12 gauge will pattern as 
well as with the heavier load of 3 x 1%. In 
addition, the lessened recoil should please 
many shooters. 

The difference in effective spread be- 
tween the proposed load and the 1%-oz. 
load is not great. The experts seem to 
agree that to break targets we should have 
one pellet to each sq. in. of pattern. In 
1 oz. of No. 9 shot there are about 585 
pellets, and in a 27-in. circle there are ap- 
proximately 572 sq. in., so we can safely 
have a 27-in. spread at the distance at 
which we break our targets. In the 1%-oz. 
load there are about 668 pellets. That 
number would give one to the sq. in. in a 
28Y%-in. circle. 

When we mention reducing the powder 
load to 234 drams in a 12 gauge, we no- 
tice that some of the boys begin to worry 
about velocity. They inquire how much 
less velocity the shot load will have with 
the reduced powder load, and what effect it 
will have on their style of leading. 

Knowing that this velocity question 
would be brought up, I obtained some in- 
formation from Du Pont’s Burnside Lab- 
oratory. With the standard skeet load to- 
day, which contains 3 drams of powder 
and 1% oz. of No. 9 shot, the remaining 
velocity of 22 yds. is 814 ft. per second. 
With the 234-dram powder load and 1 oz. 
of shot, the remaining velocity at 22 yds. is 
802 ft. That shows the difference in veloc- 
ity to be so slight that the difference in 
lead would be negligible. 

The velocities given apply to the shooting 


Studying in the Du Pont Burnside Labora- 
tory the shot patterns made by different loads 
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of the fast gun pointers who break their 
targets over station No. 8, or at about 22 
yds. For the benefit of the slower shots, 
those who ride out the outgoers to a range 
of around 30 yds. I may point out that 
at that distance the remaining velocity with 
the 3-dram, 1%-oz. load is 736 ft., while 
with the 234 dram 1-oz. load it is 721 ft., 
or a difference so slight that the lead re- 
quired would be the same with either load. 

The 234 dram, 1l-oz. load is no freak 
affair. It is now one of the standard loads 
put out by the shell-loading companies, 
and it is a very good one for quail, snipe 
and woodcock. 

To head off any objections 20 gauge 
users may have to the possible reduced 
velocity of a l-oz. shot load with only 2% 
drams of powder, instead of the 2%4 drams 
usually loaded with 1 oz. of shot, I also 
secured data on the velocities made with 
the lighter powder load compared with the 
present 214 dram, %-oz. load, in the stand- 
ard skeet shell. 

The remaining velocity at 22 yds, with 
the standard 2%4 dram, %-oz. load, with 
No. 9 shot, is 776 ft. per second, while with 
the same powder load and 1 oz. of shot the 
remaining velocity is 759 ft., or a difference 
of only 17 ft. per second, which would 
make no difference in the lead required. 

One more word about the effectiveness 
of the lighter powder load if 1 oz. of shot 
is adopted for match shooting. Patterns 
will improve in evenness of pellet distribu- 
tion. By that I mean that we can get more 
even distribution with the 234-dram, 1-oz. 
load than with the 3-dram, 1-oz. load, and, 
in the 20 gauge, a 2%4-dram, l-oz. load 
will give us more even patterns than the 
2%4-dram, 1-oz. load. 


- QUERIES - 


Information on Skeet Field 


Question: Could you please advise us where 
we could find information regarding the equip- 
ment and layout for a skeet field?—E.V.B., Lon- 
don, Canada, 














Answer: If you will write to the following 
companies and ask for their booklets on skeet and 
skeet fields, you will get the information you want: 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, III. 

The booklets explain how the field is laid out, 
how the two trap houses are constructed and a 
list of everything required as given.—J.P.C. 


Boring for |-oz. Load 


Question: I understand that you advocate a 
l-oz. load for 12, 16 and 20 gauge shot guns. 
I am heartily in favor of your suggestion but 
would you advise me, whether a 12 gauge Reming- 
ton over-and-under skeet gun, Sad both barrels 
improved cylinder, will handle this 1 oz. load, and 
if the pattern will be distributed as with a 1%-oz. 
load af shot.—W.T.H., Ga. 


Answer: Instead of ordering an improved- 
cylinder boring in each barrel would suggest 
that you specify that the spread at the distance at 
which you break your outgoing targets be not 
more than 27 to 28 ins. With that amount of 
spread, you will be sure that when you point 
properly your target will break. 

Improved-cylinder barrels do not all pattern 
the same. have seen some that would pattern 
at least 55 percent, which would be satisfactory 
with 1 oz. of No. 9, and I have seen others that 
would not pattern better than 45 to 50 percent, 
which would be too much spread for 1 oz. of No. 
9, even if you are a fast shot and hit the outgoers 
over station 8. If you allow your outgoers to 
reach a point 5 yds. beyond station 8, then a 55 
percent boring would allow too much spread. 

There can be no universal boring for skeet 

ms no more than there can be a universal size 
or shoes. The boring must fit shooter’s speed. 

There are 585 pellets to 1 oz. of No. 9 chilled. 
The experts agree that we should have one pellet 
for each sq. in. of pattern. In a 27-in. circle 
there are about 572 sq. in., hence my suggesting 
a 27 to 28 in. spread. 

As a means of putting the shooters of 12, 16 
and 20 gauge on an equal footing in matches, I 
sincerely hope that the 1-oz. load will soon be 
adopted.—J.P.C. 
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Who Shoots Best 
with a Double 
Gun, and Why? 


HARDLY ever receive a patch of cor- 
respondence without finding a letter 
stating, “I do my best work with a double 


gun, and do not like a pump or an auto- | 
matic.” However there will probably be | 
one or two letters stating just the con- | 


trary. Now I am curious to know the rea- 
son for this. 


For many years I didn’t care a whoop | 


whether the gun was a double or a single 
barrel. Of late years I have rather come 
to conclude that on a quick shot, more or 
less a snap shot, I get a more definite aim, 
meaning a better remembrance of where 
I held, when shooting a double gun. In a 
deliberate or passing shot, as on wildfowl, 
it makes no difference which gun is used. 
This, I take it, is a matter of vision, of 
changing vision, eyes becoming distant 
visioned, not focusing quickly on objects 
close in. I can distinctly see the ends of 
a pair of double tubes where I might not 
see a single barrel or a raised rib. Now 
what about the other fellows, not many 
of whom are past sixty? 

If I am right about this, for me person- 
ally all raised ribs, all ventilated ribs, all 
narrow ribs are a simple form of a handi- 
cap in aiming. The best rib I have on a 
single barrel is one put on by a man work- 
ing for John Dubiel, while I stood beside 
him to see that it wasn’t changed. This 
rib is % in. wide clear out to the muzzle 
end. The other side of the story is that a 
good many men prefer narrow ribs, and 
they must be right about it. 

So strong is the predilection for aiming 
over a narrow rib rather than between a 
pair of double barrels that some of our 
double gun makers announce the use of 
such a rib so that the barrels themselves 
can’t be seen. That would obviously make 
aiming over a pair of barrels the same 
thing as a single barrel. That kind of a 
raised, ventilated rib is probably well 
suited to a lot of men. It takes a man a 
long time now and then to reach a definite 
conclusion, but I have finally reached the 
conclusion that for me no raised rib is 


necessary on a double gun, and I have used | 








plenty of them before finding that out. On | 
a single barrel gun the contrary is true, | 


and I think a ribbed barrel is best on a 
pump gun or an automatic, because of the 
level surface to aim over, all the way from 
the milled top of the receiver to the muzzle. 

Too many marksmen are trying to find 
a gun of such drop that the milled top of 
the receiver is used as a rear sight, from 
there the line-of-sight just catching the top 
of the bead. That looks all right, but when 
they shoot at a rising bird the shot drops 
under. I'd rather have a ribbed barrel and 
see the whole rib when I look for it. It is, 
maybe, all a matter of shooting habits and 
practice, but a good many of us go along 
missing a percentage of shots without 
knowing the reason, when a little change 
in stock or in sighting plane would raise 
hits 25 percent. 
raised rib on a double barrel makes the gun 
shoot lower, so have the stock % in. 
higher at the comb. Then if a Poly Choke 
or a Cutts Compensator is to be mounted, 
have the stock 4% in. higher in the comb, 
with the possibility that a flat-leafed rear 
sight would help, if you keep on trying to 
get flat down on the receiver. It is the old 
story known to all riflemen, raise the front 
sight and you have to raise the rear sight 
to meet it—C. A. 





And don’t forget that a | 








VIVA 
EL BULLDOZER! 


doves Bete & 3 


E never used his sword. He 
didn’t have to. But he did 
produce his stewy old briar, loaded it 
with El Terrifico tobacco—and blew 
some the bull’s way. Curtain. 

Even a bull can’t stand the charge 
of a dirty pipe. But even a baby en- 
joys the fragrance of a mild tobacco 
like Sir Walter Raleigh smoked in a 
respectably clean briar. It’s an unusual 
mixture of gentle Kentucky Burleys 
—well-aged, slow-burning, easy on 
the tongue. It’s a kind tobacco; your 
kind. Try a tin and see why Sir 
Walter has become a national favorite. 


(Kept fresh in heavy gold foil.) 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. OL-57 
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before the sinker reaches the water. 

After several casts, the young man’s 
enthusiasm rose with leaps and bounds, 
for he was able to get the lead out in the 
water in pretty good shape. I thought it 
now might be well to look for a place 
where we would have a better chance of 
catching a fish. You can’t go out at any 
old time, at any place on the beach and 
catch fish. You must know from the ap- 
pearance of the water where they are likely 
to be, a knowledge which only experience 
can bring. Often it is difficult for me to 
explain just why I select a certain spot on 
the shore, but there were a few helpful 
points that I was able to give my pupil. 

In the first place I look for a “sea 
kitty.” This is a place where the outer bar 
has been cut through, as shown by the 
absence of breakers and comparatively 
smooth water. Through this sea kitty the 
fish come to feed and just inside the gap 
is the place to cast. It’s a pretty safe bet, 
too, that you can take fish in a place where 
the outer bar runs into the beach at an 
angle and forms a pocket or deep hole 
about 200 yards from where the beach and 
the bar meet. And I’ve seen fish taken in 
places where there was only the protecting 
outer bar and ordinary deep water behind. 
Whenever any unusual action is taking 
place in the water, the fish will come in to 
feed on dislodged shell fish and small 
beach fish. In midsummer I’ve discovered 
that any place that has butterfly clams also 
has bass at high water. 

The time of tide at which it is best to 
fish varies with the type of beach. How- 
ever, when I’ve located a hole I try to get 
there at low water and fish the incoming 
tide. If the surf is high, some protection 
can be had where the outer bar breaks up 
the sea swell and only small waves reach 
the shoreline. Such a place is especially 
good on rough days. On Core Banks, 
N.C., my favorite shore for some years, 
we've had several picked holes. When one 
failed to produce fish we went to another 
and seldom returned empty-handed. One 
afternoon a small storm-slough produced 
five fish—all over 45 pounds. And that is 
what I call surf fishing! 

As the novice and I walked by the near- 
est angler I called the boy’s attention to 
the fact that the angler was standing quite 
far out in the water at the imminent risk 
of shipping a larger wave than usual over 
his boot tops. This, I explained, is un- 
necessary, even when making a cast. Why 
not have solid ground under your feet? 
The fact is that any distance you gain by 
wading you often lose by the lack of free- 
dom in making your cast. You should be 
able to cast at least fifteen yards farther 
with good footing on a hard beach than 
when staggering around in waves up to 
your middle. However, in summer, when 
the water is warm, and you expect to have 
wet feet—especially if you persist in wad- 
ing out to cast—wear canvas shoes with 
holes cut in the toes to let out the sand. 
If it is cold, hip boots will be a comfort. 

In the next few moments, the angler 
whom we were watching illustrated several 
other faults that are common to the inex- 
perienced. Apparently he felt a fish nosing 
around his bait for suddenly he gave a 
tremendous lunge to “set the hook.” In 
salt-water fishing, this is entirely unneces- 
sary and often results in a broken line or 
rod, although it had no such immediate 
result in the instance we witnessed. Al- 
though the mouth of a channel bass is 
tough, any good, sharp hook will stick, 
and stay, when the fish runs against the 
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Battles in the Breakers 


(Continued from page 13) 





Taking a mullet to be used for bait 


drag and spring of the rod. All that is 
needed is to permit the fish to take up what 
slack line the waves have caused. 

tightening of the body for only an instant 
against the first rush will then set the hook. 


oO". friend on the edge of the surf did 
not lose his fish on that first strike, 
although it was a wonder that he didn’t. 
Instead he leaned back as far as he could 
without falling and held his rod high in 
the air. In that, too, he was wrong. In 
fishing, the tip should be held fairly high, 
but a margin of motion,*up or down, should 
be left to meet the rushes of the fish or to 
take up slack. As we watched, the fish 
pulled a little harder, apparently, and our 
friend met the rush with a little extra 
strength of his own. The line snapped and 
the angler splashed profanely ashore 
cussing his line instead of himself. Then 
he laid the rod on the sand as he prepared 
a new rig. Here again he was wrong for 
a reel should never be allowed to come in 
contact with the sand. 

The butt should be stuck upright in the 
beach wherever the rod is not being used. 
Fine sand drift has an amazing way of 
getting into seemingly air-tight places. 
And, when sand gets into a reel, the latter 
will be useless for the time being and may 
even be ruined. ; 

When I thought that my pupil had 
looked long enough upon this example of 
what not to do we moved down the beach 





The men who know how get the fish 





toward the third angler. Then we broke 
into a run, for he too seemed to be fight- 
ing a fish. But the manner in which he 
was doing so was strikingly different from 
what we had just seen. He.was a pleasure 
to watch. His arms, hands and _ body 
seemed all one resilient spring and met 
each new rush of the bass with evenly dis- 
tributed, steely action. This fellow was 
leaving the “fighting” to the fish. He was 
“killing” and the fish was fighting. The 
fish would tear 50 yards or so of line 
from the screeching reel. Then there would 
be a pause in the rush and the angler would 
inexorably retrieve the lost line until the 
bass was so near that occasional glimpses 
of his flashing form could be seen through 
the green translucence of a curling wave. 

It was a nice fish and the man was glad 
to avail himself of the help I was in time 
to offer him in landing his prize. After a 
word to the angler, I seized the gaff and 
ran down into the water. Then, as the 
thrashing bass was borne in by a hissing 
breaker, I sank the gaff into its body and 
dragged it high and dry before the back- 
wash could snatch it away. 

The eyes of my young friend almost 
popped out as he saw the fish, a nice 35- 
pounder at least. 

“Jumpin’ Jehoosophat!” he cried. “Fish 
like that in the water and me taking les- 
sons still! Come on! Let’s get going and 
fish !” 

Youth is always impatient. There were 
still a lot of things he should know. I 
hadn’t yet told him, for instance, that reel 
seats on rod butts are not always reliable; 
that sometimes reels work loose at critical 
moments and that this can be avoided by 
tying the reel on firmly with a piece of 
cord. He didn’t yet know that, as the line 
runs from the reel, the diameter on the 
spool becomes smaller and the drag, as 
set, pulls harder and that it is often well 
to ease it up a bit. When more line is 
gained, it can again be adjusted, but the 
fish should not be hurried. 

I had not told him, either, that the 
easiest way to scale a big bass is with a 
hatchet or a hoe and not with a pocket 
knife. Nor did he know that the most 
efficient way to carry any big bass he might 
catch was to pass a cord through the gills 
and drag the bass head on. 

In fact, there was a great deal that I had 
acquired in twenty years of surf fishing 
that he would be a long while learning. 
But as he rushed down the beach to find 
another likely hole, I knew that it didn’t 
make much difference how much or how 
little he did know about bass fishing right 
now. He had a lot to find out, but, boy, 
what thrills he would get in doing it! He 
would lose tackle, lose fish, and have days 
of disappointment but he would have days 
of glorious adventure too, no matter how 
long it might take him to become an expert. 


Fishing Second as Sport 


fF ISHING is second only to golf as a 
sport in America, according to U.S. 
Census Bureau figures, which are based on 
the annual expenditure for equipment. The 
latest census of manufacturers shows the 
total spent for golf supplies as $19,985,479, 
and for fishing equipment, $9,002,105. 
Baseball takes third place with $6,699,987. 

The increased importance of fishing is 
due to its increased acceptance as a sport 
rather than as a means of getting food. 
This results in the use of a wider variety 
of fishing equipment by the average angler. 
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skunks, groundhogs, chipmunks, gophers, 
prairie dogs, and so on. When compared 
with these specimens scraps of feathers 
or single hairs from the stomach of an 
animal being studied enable investigators 
to determine its diet. 

To the pickled eggs of aquatic animals 
are added the blown eggs of birds. Does 
a creature, feeding habitually on the eggs 
of game birds, ruinously deplete a species? 
Fragments of egg shells, found in the 
stomach of a suspected marauder, can be 
matched up with material in the files and 
furnish the answer. 

This library also is a bug collector’s 
dream come true.. From rare species down 
to flies, grasshoppers, bees, and wasps, the 
insects are here, neatly impaled and tick- 
eted. Small bottles contain their eggs, 
cocoons, and the larvae. Given the aid of 
such reference material, the keen scien- 
tists of the Division can take the tip of a 
beetle’s leg and identify its original owner. 

The finest seed collection in the country, 
to which are added specimens of plants, 
their twigs, and leaves, rounds out the re- 
pository. Plants represented number 4,500. 

An index system covers the collection 
and makes data readily available. It con- 
tains 110,000 cards with reports of stom- 
achs examined and valuable cross indices 
on species, foods, and localities. 

This tremendous stock of information is 
put to scores of uses. Recently it was 
applied to an international problem. 


Salmon fishermen on both sides of the 
Canadian border demanded local or com- 
plete extermination of sea lions and some 
seals, charging them with the wholesale 
slaughter of salmon. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries, which has jurisdiction, asked the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. Seal stomachs are now being examined 
to fix guilt or declare innocence. 


Wess hard-riding huntsmen and en- 
thusiastic quail shooters meet in Vir- 
ginia, a class of opinion on the fox is 
inevitable. According to preliminary find- 
ings by the Food Habits Division, the fox 
has a good case. In winter months at least, 
rabbits and mice are the Virginia fox’s 
staple food and he favors also vegetable 
and insect diets. Far more small non-game 
birds were consumed than game birds. 

There are plenty of pros and cons on 
hawks and owls. These birds are damned 
as slayers of game birds and poultry and 
praised for protecting the same birds from 
rodent foes. Food habits prove that any 
blanket indictment is grossly unfair. In 
the case of these birds of prey, stomach 
contents are not the only clue, since they 
disgorge pellets of indigestible matter such 
as bones, fur, and feathers. It has been 
established that only a few species of 
hawks are inimical to the public good. 
The rest, more than fifty species, are bene- 
ficial. It is wrong ever to shoot the short- 
eared owl, for instance. He is almost ex- 
clusively a mouser, an efficient policeman 
for corn fields at harvest time. Ironically, 
the innocent hawks are the easier to kill, 
with the noxious ones elusive and crafty. 
One type of the latter stealthily stalks its 
prey on foot, seldom hovering to offer a 
shotgun target. 

Sheep and cattle men of the West want 
the scalp of every last coyote. They do 
undoubted damage but should they be ut- 
terly doomed? Extensive fur interests say 
no. So the Survey is conducting an ex- 
tensive field investigation. When the job 
is finished we will know how high the diet 
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of the coyote averages in mutton and beef. 
His fate depends upon that. 

Controversy rages over the eagle, com- 
plicated by the fact that he is the national 
emblem. Only one thing can settle it— 
analysis of his bill of fare. 

Investigation of food habits has proved 
that such commonly condemned birds as 
crows, magpies, and English sparrows 
should be controlled but not exterminated. 
Their consumption of weevils, locusts, and 
other insect pests has been of inestimable 
service to agriculture. 


OMETIMES the Division makes some 

queer, off-the-trail findings. The stom- 
ach of a scaup duck, shot in Louisiana, 
revealed a %-inch gold nugget in the 
gravel it had picked up. Unfortunately its 
prospecting grounds could not be localized. 
Then there is the rather gruesome yarn of 
the missing shepherd boy, with mountain 
lions suspected. A sizeable reward was 
offered and several lions killed. Examina- 
tion determined the beast guilty of the out- 
rage. 

In recent years, the Division has co-op- 
erated with many game studies and propa- 
gation projects, the New England, New 
York, and Minnesota ruffed-grouse inves- 
tigations, Wisconsin and Oklahoma prairie- 
chicken investigations, the various quail 
studies in the Middle West, the Iowa wild- 
life plan, the Williamson project, the 
Gambel’s quail investigation in Arizona, 
and that of the scaled quail in New Mex- 
ico. It is now engaged on the Virginia 
Fish and Game Commission’s investigation 
to determine the relationship of foxes to up- 
land game, the Connecticut Fish and Game 
Commission’s study of the relationship of 
furbearers to game, the study to correlate 
game and forest management in New 
Hampshire, the Missouri and Nebraska 
quail studies, as well as numerous smaller 
projects. 

A new industry flourishes on the need 
of plant seeds for game food, as determined 
by the Food Habits Division. Its investi- 
gations have dictated the selection of the 
game-breeding grounds and refuges, which 
have been or are now being acquired. 
Drought and insect control tie in with the 
work. Its quintessence is food supply. 

Thus the nation’s policy toward wild life 
rests on an economic basis and for that all 
of us who make our pleas on the ground 
of sentiment or sport may be duly thankful. 
For it gave us the best conservation laws 
in the world. 


Adventures With Buffalo 


NEARLY every winter furnishes some 
new adventures for the Yellowstone 
rangers who patrol the buffalo country of 
the park. Last winter, according to an 
article published in Yellowstone Nature 
Notes, was no exception. 

“Rangers George Walker and Lee Cole- 
man,” says the account,” while skiing in 
Pelican Valley, came suddenly upon a herd 
of about twenty-five bison, feeding on a 
wind-swept knoll. Most of the animals fled 
at the approach, but one surly, old bull 
kinked his tail, uttered a hoglike grunt 
and charged. Fortunately, a group of 
lodge-pole pines was close at hand. Each 
ranger singled out a tree, and shinned up 
the trunk to a safe distance above the snow 
to await the bull’s pleasure. 

“It was nearly two hours, they said, be- 
fore the disgruntled, old bison forgot his 
anger and shuffled over a hill. 








@ This is a picture of an angler 
who has put one over on the 
fish. He may be no great shakes 
asa caster or a reeler, but when 
it comes to outfitting himself, 
he knows his groceries! 


He knows his groceries in one 
word — Heinz— with 57 varia- 
tions. You don’t find him mess 
ing around with greasy bacon 
in a pan that never gets scoured. 
No, sir! He just opens acan of 
Heinz Ouecthael Beans, and 
lays into a dinner that would 
make any Down-East Bostonian 
cook green with envy! 


Make a note of these delicious 
Heinz prepared foods that re- 
ire only heating—and eating. 
tock up your kit-bag with a 
enerous supply. Then, if the 
sh don’t bite, you'll eat royally 
anyhow! 
HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ COOKED MACARONI 


And always keep a bottle of 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup near at 
hand. It’s positive protection 
against the horrors of amateur 


open-fire cooking! 


HEINZ © 
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TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SHOOTING 





JOIN A CLUB 








At rifle clubs one is taught how this steady 
sitting position results in greater accuracy 


usually better than working alone, 

I wish to emphasize the benefits 
that come to a rifle shooter from joining 
a rifle club. We have a great many such 
clubs in this country, almost every city 
of any size having at least one. The en- 
thusiastic shooter at every one of them 
will find a cordial welcome. All the suc- 
cessful clubs I have heard of are affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association. 

I shoot every Sunday with the Omaha, 
Neb., Rifle Club, which has a splendid 
range only two miles from my quarters. 
Sometimes we shoot only for practice, 
but at other times we have club or inter- 
club matches, and we always go in for. 
the N.R.A. Home Range Matches, both 
indoors and outdoors, in which both the 


B scat’ collective effort is 





club and its individual members 
compete with all other clubs and 
individuals in the country. Re- 
cently the club purchased a small 
house and moved it onto the firing 
point. By cutting ports in its front 
wall, we can shoot from it in com- 
fort all winter long. In summer, 
of course, we use the outdoor firing 
points. 

A high railroad embankment to 
the north acts as a bullet stop, and 
makes the range, though within the 
city limits, safe for .22, Hornet, 
.25/20, and all pistol cartridges. 
For the .30 caliber rifles, we have 
the use of the range at a near-by 
Army post. 

Very wisely, this club stages a 
great variety of programs, and you 
will find members shooting prone, 
sitting, and standing, in both slow 
and rapid fire. For the pistol shoot- 
ers, there is a simple bobber target, 
as well as the standard American 
targets at the usual ranges. 

As a consequence of all this varied 
shooting, members keep up their interest, 
and have developed into one of the finest 
aggregations of deadly and practical rifle 
shooters I know of. There is no tendency 
to shoot only slow fire prone, and thus 
become slow and impractical shots. Men 
who write about this tendency are mostly 
those who shoot alone and do not mingle 
with clubs. 

Certainly the N.R.A. club members 
whom I know in every part of the coun- 
try are very practical shots. They have 
to be, because their clubs are continually 
staging matches under all kinds of prac- 
tical conditions. Usually it is the lone 
rifleman who develops into the slow and 
impractical kind of shooter. If you have 
done your rifle shooting alone, better not 








challenge a club member to shoot a 
match. He is likely to lick the pants off 
you. Through competing side by side 
with others under the more or less ex- 
citing stress of competition, he also 
learns to shoot well in the hunting field. 


AST summer several of us were trying 

to get results from one of those light, 
cheap, boys’-size .22 caliber, bolt-action 
rifles. This rifle was of a model much 
better than the average, and it had an 
aperture rear sight, with the usual, 
crudely cut scales for elevation and wind- 
age. You had to use a screw driver to 
loosen the windage adjustment, and you 
had to look awfully close at the elevation 
scale, in a very good light, to see it at all. 
And there was nothing positive about any 
adjustment. 

After shooting and fiddling around all 
morning, getting a small group occasion- 
ally, but never getting it centered in the 
bullseye, one of the members adjourned 
the meeting with the remark, “Darn all 
such dizzy sights!” 

Exactly so. We find that most new 
members start out with just such light, 
cheap, inadequately equipped rifles. They 
get nowhere fast, but, through shooting 
with others who are getting superb re- 
sults, they quickly learn- what equipment 
is necessary, and they get it as soon as 
they can afford it. Then they too become 
successful rifle shooters. 

This is another of the benefits that ac- 
crue from shooting in a club where one 
sees just how the successful man does it. 
The lone shooter, who starts out with 
poor equipment, has no one to show him 
his mistakes, and how to get results. He 
therefore loses all interest, and the nation 
loses a rifleman. 

I think that one of the things that is 
doing a lot to retard the promotion of 





ON THE 
FIRING LINE AT 
A RIFLE CLUB 


Very wisely, clubs 
stage a variety of 
events. So standing, 
sitting, prone, slow 
and rapid fire play 
important parts in 
the day's program. 
This keeps members’ 
interest alive and im- 
proves their skill 
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rifle practice and the development of skill 
with the rifle these days is the placing 
on the market of so many of those cheap 
.22 caliber rifles with totally inadequate 
sights and no gunslings. A young and 
enthusiastic boy gets one of these poor 
weapons, and starts hopefully to shoot. 
He gets absolutely no results. In a few 
days he loses all interest in shooting. 

If, on the other hand, we wera to give 
the boy or young man a .22 rifle that had 
good basic accuracy, an aperture rear 
sight with screw adjustments for minutes, 
and a gunsling, and also gave him gratis 
a booklet on modern rifle-shooting meth- 
ods, he would get fairly good results the 
first day. 

Our arms manufacturers should take 
notice. Right now they are running a 
terrific competition on these poor, cheap, 
light rifles, each one trying to get out 
a cheaper arm than the others. They 
don’t realize that they are killing the 
game. Where they really make their 
profit is in the sale of .22 caliber ammu- 
nition. A boy who shoots a week and 
gets discouraged does not buy one hun- 
dredth the ammunition bought by a boy 
who finds after a week, with his good, 
little rifle, and his instruction book, that 
he can beat all his acquaintances. 


1 you were to visit the Omaha club 
you could not help noticing the num- 
ber of Winchester Model 52 rifles that 
have had their stocks remodeled. Al- 
most every rifle has had a piece of wal- 
nut inletted into the comb to raise it and 
give a firm cheek rest. We, as well as 
all other shooters who have stayed in 
the rifle game for any length of time, 
and who have had to make good at it 
in competition with others, have found 
that it is necessary to have the cheek so 
firmly supported on the stock that the 
head virtually becomes a part of the rifle, 
bringing the eye into the line of aim and 
holding it there. 

I have been harping on this continually 
in Ovutpoor Lire, but I think that those 
who shoot alone do not realize its im- 
portance. They don’t have another fel- 
low alongside them to beat, and thus 
there is no incentive to improve. 

There are many other advantages in 
shooting with a group of successful rifle- 
men, but, if you are so situated that you 
cannot join a club, you should not des- 
pair. It is true that you will not 
have the advantage of shooting shoulder- 
to-shoulder with other fellows, and of 
getting first-hand suggestions on rifles, 
ammunition, and shooting methods from 
the most successful shots among them. 
But you can compete against the world 
records when you shoot alone, and you 
can get a wealth of practical instruction 
and suggestions out of the excellent, 
standard books on rifles and rifle shoot- 
ing. With these there is no reason why 
you should not make a huge success of 
your solitary shooting. It is the lone fel- 
low who does not appreciate the wisdom 
set down in the best books who is in 
hard luck, and he is the man I am al- 
ways trying to help through the columns 
of Ovurtpoor Lire. But there is so much 
to tell, and so little space to tell it in. 
I wish that I could get over to him the 
fact that there are fine modern books 
on all these subjects, good, practical 
books, that will help him choose the best 
arms and equipment, and give him the 
basic and fine points of expert rifle shoot- 
ing at either target or game. 

It is only with such a book, or else the 
expert coaching that you get in a good 
rifle club, that you can expect to learn 
anything ‘much about that noble weapon, 
the rifle, or to develop much skill in its 
use.—T ownsend W helen, 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST BARGAINS!! 


Inflation this Fall? Listen to the good news the “‘House of Hudson” has for you! 
We offer the very last of these brand new Winchester Model No. 55 takedown rifles 
in the popular 25/35 caliber, 24” tapered nickel steel barrel, each.................................. 


$2 6° 


SAVAGE MODEL NO. 40 Super Sporter Cae) ccccsevee ae” 


Price} "40" | 






Winchester No. 69, .22 repeater, box Maé............-..--.--- $10.95 
Winchester No. 94, 30/30 carbine, grade No. 1.......... 21.85 
Marlin No. 93 carbine, 30/30 .32 Spec 23.95 
Marlin No. 94 rifles, 24% 25/20-32/20.......--.--c0cc-ee-- 17.95 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 















Hi-Pressure smokeless steel barrel, with 


raised ramp front sight. Latest design walnut stock, oil finish, pistol grip, 
5 shot magazine. 77 only 30/06 cal. 14 only .300 cal, 26 only 30/30 cal. 
GUPPMOCT AT, PPR ances sscnsosincenscocesvnscecscenavesncence etoeses $28.75 
- Also a few model No. 45 SAVAGE as above except with Lyman rear peep sight, and has 
checkered pistol grip and fore-end. Regular price $48.90. ($2.00 Deposit on C.0.D.’s) SPECIAL Price $34.95 





Marlin No. 94 carbines 38/40-44/40 cal....................... 
Savage New Model 99T, 250 or 300 cal....... 
12,000—30/30 Win. M.C, Ctges., per 100.. — 
New Mossberg No. 6 Telescope, 4-power...................... 





(Free 1935 catalog & cartridge list) -S2 Warren St., New York City 
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Hi-Standard s 16s° 
22 Automatic 


New H & R Special, 9 shot .22 Cal. 
1897 Winchester Shotgun 12 or i6 Ga |e SR RSS 
ed German 7 Auto. .25 Cal 
ew German Ortgies .32 Cal. Aut — 
sew H & R Sporteman, .22 Cal... —— —, . 
New I-J Supershot Sealed 8...............0cccccecceceece = 
New H & R No. 922 .22 Cal 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Luger .30 Cal. or 9 m. m., 4 in 
A ED siveiacte ii cecnysadksis dcenweses sane 12.50 


25 a .. os Pore ere epee 10.50 
32-20 S. & W. Military and Police 222722222 °°2222223! 15.00 
Colt’ 2 38 ST Cie i hacdasiesicukasenneneedshaeed 15.00 





$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Write your Address Plainly 
and Mention Outdoor Life 














Best combined oil and solvent 
for gun cleaning—only cleaner 
with original patented formula— 


y is a nag A no > samrodding. At 
ur 





New Edition JUST OUT 


— ee Startling revelations 
—=$— about the trapper’s art in- 
cluding master tricks of 
fox trapping heretofore 
known only to experts. 
Written by a veteran trap- 
per of 30 years experience. 
Methods that will enable 
you to take most elusive 
fox, mink, otter, coyotes 
with almost same ease as 
common skunk and opos- 
sum. 104 pages—$1.00 
postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 














KING RAMP REFLECTOR FRONT SIGHTS 


Colt $2.00 





Price $5.00 


* Ss. & W. $1.00 

Supplied with Flat Faced Red, Gold or Ivory Beads or 
Flat Faced Post Sights. Sights illuminated by Reflector 
in top of ramp. Rear sights outlined ‘‘U’’ or square white 
enamel. Hold Worlds Records. Indorsed by best authorities. 
RED-BEAD-REFLECTOR SIGHTS 
Adapted to Standard Barrel Slots 
Greatest hunting and target sight ever 
made. Price with reflector...................... $2.00 
Price with detachable Hood.................... $3.00 
Red, Gold or White Beads or Square Posts. 
Stamp for circular ‘‘O’’, 


D. W. King Gun Sight Co., 555 Howard St. San Francisco, Calif. 








For Every Kind of 
Game 









Ten calibres for every 

Sporting Need. Send for 

Hand Book and Catalog. 
Prices, $71 up 

Other calibres built to, order. 


D. W. KING CO CO. re ecad me St., = Francisco 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. ( /st. 1897) 


14 N. 16th St., Phila, Pa. 
RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
‘ only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount, 
' $1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


ERNEST RICE, 356 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 



























long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
Guaranteed. 






by gun experts. 
with 4}4-inch barrel. Send for folder. 








HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., ; New Haven, Conn, 








4X Scope *7” 










A cleverly designed 
mount holds this 
scope solidly to your 
rifle with 2 screws. 
Drill and tap only 
two 10/32” holes; 
no cuts required. 
Write for new illus- 
trated folder. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 





- Complete with Maa. and Eye-cup! 


Step up your scores with this amazing new telescopic sight, 
the Mossberg No. 6. Fits most all small bore rifles. The one-half 
minute precision micrometer adjustment is located forward to reduce 
variation in position of eye-piece aperture. 
from rifle without tools. Length, 15% in. Lens, 5% in. diam., 4-power. 
Cross hair reticule is standard, but post type can be supplied. Com- 
pare this scope with others for sharpness of definition, light trans- 
mitting qualities and brightness of image. First scope of this quality 
ever offered for $7.50 complete with mount and eye-cup. 


Scope can be removed 


347 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Unequalled 


FOR .22 RIFLES 
im popular price field 


Compare the extra features in 
this well made Lyman 22 Junior 
Field Scope. It is the outstanding value in 
a reliable hunting scope for .22 rifles and 
the .22 Hornet, sturdily constructed to give 
the best results in the long run. Genuine 
Bausch & Lomb optics that give fine defin- 
ition and have admirable light-gathering 
Gee s.ces large field of vision at 100 
WEE ee ww universal focus..... standard 
cross hair reticule..... close adjustments 
in the mount for windage and elevation 
ree proper eye relief adjustment ..... 
light in weight to give correct balance with 
a light rifle. Permits full use of metallic 
sights. Easily mounted. Unsurpassed in 
value at the popular price of $12.50. 


Send for the free folder 


LYMAN 22 JUNIOR 
FIELD SCOPE 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 


. « » with but one barrel! 


Make your pump or automatic a uni- 
versal gun with a Poly Choke. Gives 
any degree of choke needed. Approved 
by Askins, Crossman, Sharpe, Decker 
and other authorities. Send today for 
folder. “OL” 


POLY CHOKE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 













¢. LAN REVOLVER 


SAF E and HARMLESS 
Celebrate the 4th; shoots 22 blanks 
only; construction and finish same 
as hi-grade firearms. No permit required. 
For starting races, theatricals, training 
dogs, etc. 82 Deposit on C. O. D.'s. 


S Pert >, A. Blank Revolver. .22 cal 
10 Shot D. A. Revolver with new auto 
6 ie throws sh shells out =e fired. . aS gl... - 5-48 
jiffy ejector a: * 
Free. 100 Binks witheach. Extra Ctas. 506 per 100. 
Catalog. Firearms, Micro and Telescopes, Rinoculars, etc. Send $c stamp 
New York 


L. LEE SALES CO., 35 W. 32nd St., 


HOPPE’S 


Gun Cleaning PACK 


for Shooting Vacations 


HEB®E'S everything you 
need to keep your gun 
rust-free, lead-free and 
smooth-working — all in 
one convenient kit. Con- 
tains Hoppe’s No. 9, the 
famous bore cleaning solv- 
ent—Hoppe’s Lubri- 
eating Oil—Hoppe’s 
Gun Grease — sam- 
ples of Hoppe’s 
Cleaning Patches — 
Hoppe’s Gun Clean- 
ing Guide. $1 at 
your gun dealer’s. 
Get yours today. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Market Hunting in the ‘70's 


(Continued from page 25) 








One thing I have 
profited by in this hunt 
is an increased prac- 
tical knowledge of 


how different rifles 
perform. In compar- 
ing my four rifles, 


which I have used in- 
discriminately, the fol- 
lowing features have 
been outstanding: The 
.45/70/405 Sharps 
with a_ hollow-point 
bullet, hits the hardest, 
kills the quickest, and 
is of sufficient accu- 
racy up to 300 yards. 
I don’t shoot it at 
greater distances, but 
doubtless it would 
perform well up to 
500 yards. Recoil is 
negligible when shoot- 
ing at big game. 

The .40/70 Maynard 
seems to me to be a 
little shaky in its ac- 
’ tion, but this may be 
oe an illusion, fostered 

by my long employ- 
ment of heavily built 
rifles. Its accuracy is 








Driven down by winter, seven elk were killed in one day 


the Tirer brand on the horse picketed near 
where he had been hiding. It was just an- 
other of those inevitable shooting affrays 
that seem a part and parcel of the country 
and the times out here. The other gave 
us no trouble. We turned both over to 
the sheriff next morning at Tirer’s ranch. 

The man who was shot was a notorious- 
ly bad character. His partner was an 
Indian half-breed. We recovered all our 
goods, but it was an unfortunate occur- 
rence, because it cost Hank and me a full 
day’s time. And days are money to us 
just now. 

According to Hank, the worst feature 
of the whole happening was the fact that 
they had drunk up all the whisky! 

September 15. Our camp site now be- 
coming infested with a plague of skunks, 
attracted by refuse, we moved across the 
river to Tirer’s old homestead-claim cabin. 
While Hank was rustling the chuck, I took 
the Maynard and strolled up the Blue to see 
what I could see. It was bright moonlight 
and almost as good visibility as at high 
noon. Hearing a thrashing in the under- 
brush, followed by a piteous bleat of agony, 
I went carefully toward it. In a lit- 
tle clearing I found a big cougar, tearing 
away at the throat of a yearling doe. He 
saw me just as I put the sight behind his 
ear. He crouched either for a leaping get- 
away or a charge. I never knew which. 
He got it between the eyes. The stretched 
skin measured 9 feet 3 inches from tip to 
tail. We had the “back straps” of the doe 
for breakfast next morning. 

September 30. On looking at the date 
of my last entry, I discovered that it was 
fifteen days ago. I’ve been too busy killing 
to be a careful diarist. Killing is right. 
During the past fortnight we have averaged 
6,000 pounds of meat to the load, elk most- 
ly, with about 20 percent of deer and an- 
telope. Nothing ef any interest, just hard, 
dirty, monotonous butcher work. I’m al- 
most through with this job, for the migra- 
tion of elk has begun, snows are falling 
daily, and Hank is eager to start his winter 


trapping. 


phenomenal for a gun 
of such slender pro- 
portions. 

The .40/90/370 Bal- 
lard has only one fault, its inefficient ex- 
tractor. Were it fitted with an ejecting 
mechanism as dependable as that of the 
Sharps, it would be among the best hunt- 
ing and target rifles. 

But my first and last love is the good, 
old, foolproof Sharps, described by Hank 
as “not much fer purty, but a heller fer 
business.” Its model and lines are not ex- 
celled by any weapon, and it has excellent 
rifling, barrel material and stock woods, 
and a never-failing extractor. I have spent 
thousands of dollars in my quest for the 
best rifle, and that quest has always ended 
in the Sharps. Its feel is like the friendly 
handclasp of an honest man. 

But, for all their satisfactory perform- 
ance, T can’t help comparing the rifles I’m 
using here with the Sharps Buffalo I left 
at home, the finest and most effective rifle 
ever made. Give me a .45/120/550 Sharps 
and I'll let you have any and all other 
rifles. 

I was sitting in front of the fire tonight, 
thinking about my first Sharps and all the 
things that have taken place since I got it 
six years ago. A friend of mine weakened 
and said he’d let one of his Sharps go for 
$125. I felt then that I’d conquered a con- 
tinent. A Sharps with 100 rounds of loaded 
ammunition, a cleaning and reloading out- 
fit, and a leather case, all for $125. After 
I had mounted the scope on the barrel, this 
.40/90/370 Sharps was the finest rifle I had 
ever seen, until I bought my big 
.45/120/550. It made me a lot of money. 

But I recollect two Sharps I was mighty 
glad to sell. One was a .40/70/330, the 
other a .40/90/420, both for bottle-necked 
shells. I never had any luck with bottle- 
necks, anyway. They gave me more 
trouble than they were worth. Swollen, 
distorted shells are the reason. Give me a 
straight shell every time, preferably in a 
Sharps, .40 or .45 caliber, and I'll show 
you a rifle that a man can take to the 
moon and back without ever worrying 
about whether it’s ready at any time of the 
day or night to do anything he asks. 

October 1. As the migration is’ now 
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well begun I encounter elk and deer at 
all hours of the day. They are crossing 
the river junction in such numbers that 
shooting them requires no skill. As the 
carcasses freeze solidly overnight and are 
easily preserved by simply hanging them 
up in the crumbling old outhouses, I am 
killing a daily quota of a dozen head. The 
weekly accumulation suffices to keep busy 
two freight outfits a week, instead of the 
original one. I am determined to quit on 
the twentieth of this month. Hank plans 
to remain all winter for the trapping. Fur 
is plentiful. And when I quit, my market 
hunting ends forever. 

October 24. Back to Leadville again 
with all my dunnage checked for good, 
old Denver. Had quite a time explaining 
to dealers and old man Woods just why 
I cashed in so early in the game, just at the 
height of the season. But my balance at 
the First National is plenty big enough, 
and I want to taste some home cooking 
again. On balancing my accounts, I find 
myself over $1,700 to the good for two 
and a half months’ work. Not bad. But 
the only consolation that the remembrance 
of it can afford me is the certainty that 
my record will never again be duplicated 
by a market hunter. The game is going. 


How Wide Should 
a Front Sight Be? 


(Continued from page 29) 


All this testing has been done on an 
indoor range by artificial light. What 
would the result have been on an outdoor 
range by daylight? People see better by 
daylight because, first, the light is far 
stronger and easier on the eyes than arti- 
ficial light, and, second, the greater quan- 
tity of light reaching the eye causes the 
iris to contract and thereby improves the 
ability to see near and far objects at the 
same time. However, the optical disadvan- 
tages of the narrow sight are relatively 
as great in daylight. 

These tests can leave little doubt in 
anyone’s mind that a thinner sight does 
not help accurate sighting, but the ques- 
tion as to whether accuracy continues to 
increase as the sight is made thicker is 
another story. On the basis of the ex- 
planation of the thin sight’s failure, it 
would appear that increasing the thickness 
of the sight beyond the point needed to 
give a firm area of solid black between 
the two fuzzy sides would not give any 
clearer optical definition. 

At least two factors limit the degree to 
which the front sight may be widened 
without running into practical difficulties. 
One is the question of centering the ob- 
ject. If the front sight were made very 
wide, centering a small bullseye or other 
object over it might be as hard as trying 
to place yourself in the exact center of a 
ten-acre field. The other factor would be 
the relatively narrow area over which the 
eye sees with real sharpness. At some 
point in the process of widening the front 
sight, you are likely to find trouble in cen- 
tering the bullseye over the front sight 
while simultaneously centering the latter 
in the rear-sight notch. This is due to 
the distance between the two lines of light 
at the sides of the sight. 

Perhaps some other revolver club will 
find the time to investigate the interesting 
possibilities along these lines. Whoever 
takes it up will have to get started pretty 
soon or the Greenwich bunch will beat him 
to it. Only the other night, the member 
who picked up the guest’s remark and so 
started all this test business showed up 
at the range with a front sight nearly 
¥% inch wide, mumbling that if a little 
is good, a lot must be better! 


JULY, 1935 
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Get Yours...Just Have 


(.257 Remington-Roberts) cartridge. 
with 87-gr. bullet, 3,300 f.p.s. 


and chambered to fine target tolerances. 
provide it. Any additional work subject to your order. 


stock, 





plete rifle or action only, and what you want done. 


We specialize in fur- 
nishing the best target 
and hunting telescope 
sights and mounts. Con- 
sult us. Folder Free. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE Rebarrel Any .30/06 Rifle 


Send us any suitable .30/06 or 7 mm. rifle to rebarrel for the new .25 Roberts 
Supremely accurate, high speed, long 
range, taking all small game and varmints from woodchucks to deer. 
Other bullets 100- and 117-gr. 
G. & H. fine alloy steel barrel—either medium or heavy weight—reamed, bored 
If you wish some other caliber, we 
Some have us reshape 
and equip stock in our sporting style—others order a complete new G. & H. 
In all cases rebarreling includes an expert check-up of entire rifle. 
us NOW and get your rifle for summer shooting. Say whether you have com- 


i Velocity 
You'llhavea —_- FREE folders give details on 
Griffin & Howe fine rebuilt 


rifles with various actions. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 


Makers of Fine Rifle 
202-O. East 44th St., N. Y. C. 


Write 





BROWNING Owners Attention! 


F YOU ARE THE OWNER OF A GEN- 
VINE BROWNING AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUN, convertible 5-Shot model, and 
wantit rebuilt to a permanent 3-Shot model— 
we now offer a Special Factory Alteration serv- 
ice—consisting of new shorter forearm and 
new magazine assembly (Patent Pending) ata 
moderate price of $7.50, plus transportation 
charges. This rebuilt 3-Shot alteration service 
will make your gun look and work like the 
New Browning 3-Shot model just announced 
as an addition to the regular convertible 
(with Browning ‘Adaptor’) 5-Shot Browning 
line. See your dealer or authorized Browning 
service station or write us. 


BROWNING ARMS CO., ST.LOUIS, MO. 








When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 














Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT EASY 


ANE TANK 


fuer Tope Now you can cut down 


monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 

Anyone can follow the 
non-technical language in 
AUTO KINKS fully illus- 
trated with drawings and 
simple diagrams, and find 
out just what to do no 
matter what goes wrong 
—how to make tem- 
porary or permanent re- 

airs to the motor, car- 

uretor, fuel line, ignition, 
lights, starter, radiator, 
chassis, running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of fun out 
of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full 
strong cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


A reduced drawing from 

AUTO KINKS showing 

how to repair hole in gaso- 

line tank without solder- 

ing. Complete explanation 
in book. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the postman 
$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives. 
If I am not entirely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to you within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
my money in full. 


Name 





Address 











THE Synoot WAY TO'ROUGH IT 


The SELF-BUILT C. P. DeLuxe is the most practical, con- 
venient and durable Trailer you can build. Also 3 other 
models and Horse Trailers. No makshift construction. Super- 
rigid, non-sway. Any workman can build economically from 
our Blue Prints—F REE with parts. Progressive Buying Plan 
—pay as you build. ‘‘Guide to Building” (only 50c) contains 
150 illustrations also reproductions of 4 sets working Blue 
Prints, by the largest manufacturer of Hitches, Axles and 
all Trailer parts. Literature free. 

Hammerblow Tool Co., Dept. 37,606 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 


SEND 50c FOR ILLUSTRATED TR 
BUILDERS’ GUIDE — worth 10 times 








A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 
Hand-made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exactly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
with an oiled and polished finish. 

Give revolver or automatic model and 

barrel length or send tracing. $] 9 5 

ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID — 
Send 3c stomp for Sporting Goods Catolog — Dept. H 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPEATING SLINGSHOT 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot. 
Shoots 150 B.B. shot. Loads from han- 
dle. Just the thing for hunters and 
trappers, young and old. Shoots through 
ordinary 100 page magazine. More pow- 
erful than an air rifle. Send 25c for one 
of these REPEATERS. 


THE SLINGO CORP. 
Dept. O. L.-7, Toledo, Ohio 


Style 25 

















The American Shotgun 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


Pub. 1910, reprinted 1928, 321 
p., illus. 7¥%4x5%4x1 in. 
Regular price $2.00, special price $1.50 


Part I is devoted to the gun itself 
—observation on past and present 
arms construction of shotguns, 
followed by chapters on the frame, 
stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats 
of the science of wing shooting, 
one-eye aiming, snap _ shooting, 
speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City 





City 
OFFICIAL N.R.A. 
RIFLE « PISTOL 


TARGETS ‘I 





For the first time a special packet of Small 
Bore Rifle Targets and a special packet of 
Pistol Targets, Standard American Type, 
can each be purchased at a moderate cost, 
postage prepaid. All are OFFICIAL Na- 
tional Rifle Association Targets. 
The Rifle Packet contains 60 50-Yd., 20 
100-Yd., and 20 50-Meter targets, (100 
total, or lc each). The Pistol 
Packet contains 10 
25-Yd. Rapid-and- 


NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY CO. 


Timed-Fire targets with 15 extra centers, 
and 10 50-Yd. Slow-Fire (8” Bull) targets 
with 15 extra centers (all equivalent to 
50 complete pistol targets). Each packet 
is only $1.00, postage prepaid. 

Just slip a dollar bill in an envelope and 
ask for our “Special Rifle Packet” or 
“Special Pistol Packet.” It will be 
shipped, prepaid, within 24 hours. Or send 
$2.00 for both packets. 


1253 25th St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 








Your Own 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 
lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
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This is a little ee te of large plans 4: in 
the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and wn in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, water 
supply, ctc., is clearly explained. Tells how to cut 
and erect. your structure—all about floors, roofs, 
windows, doors,—how <o do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and out- 
side. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when you see the book 
you'll be aching to grab some tools and get to work. 
Tells all about how to estimate all costs before you 
start—what lumber to use, etc. A revelation in si:m- 
plicity—brand NEW—just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, 
LODGES, ‘Ss. BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete 
guide-book on the subject. Prepared by experts for 
Popular Science Monthly and Outdoor Life readers— 
= can be sure it is as genuine as such a book can 

made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless you 
prefer. Just send the coupon and pay post- 
man $2.00 plus a few cents tage when the 
book arrives. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED—If, after exam me | this manual, you 
are not completely sati return it and we 
guarantee to promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


Outdoor Life, 7-35 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS.” I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives. If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I 
send the book back within ten days. - (If you prefer 
to pay now send $2.00 with order.) 


NAME 








ADDRESS 


:  g STATE................ - 
© Orders from outside United States must be accompanied by 82.00 
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Bighorns Across the Border 


(Continued from page 11) 


| south we toiled up what seemed to be 


a giant ridge but which proved to be 


| only a foothill of the mountain itself. 


Finally we topped out in a saddle at 
noon and had a fine view of the Gulf 
of California to the west. Sitting on 
an old sheep bed in the warm sunshine, 
we ate sandwiches and sardines. A few 
sips from the ever-present canteen com- 
pleted our repast. 

The top of the mountain was still hun- 
dreds of feet above and the way, if it 
had seemed steep before, seemed almost 
perpendicular now. I hadn’t gone far 
before I rather regretted having started. 
The going was so ticklish as to be almost 
dangerous, and I could see it was going 
to be just as hard, if not harder, to get 
down. To avoid scratching my rifle, I 
had to sling it first on one shoulder and 
then on the other. It was a question of 
hanging on with both feet and both hands 
and working up a few feet at a time. 
I thought it the better part of wisdom 
(although I have a transport pilot’s 
license) not to look down for fear of 
getting dizzy. 

Curious to see if sheep went to the 
very highest crags, I could not find a 
place where there was not evidence of 
sheep. I reached the very top at 1 
o'clock. Range after range stretched 
away into the distance. Even here Mr. 
Sheep had been. 

I wondered why Red did not come up 
with the camera. As I was drinking in 
the magnificent panorama and thinking 
about the splendid photographic possi- 
bilities, I heard Red whistle. I hurried 
down. “Didn’t you see them?” he asked. 
“Two ewes and a ram-over on that ridge. 
They just disappeared,” he said. The 
sheep had been 500 yards to the north 
and Red had picked them out with the 
binoculars. 

I climbed back to my perch and looked 
through my telescopic sights toward the 
ridge Red had pointed out. A few min- 


utes later I picked out three sheep on a 
yards beyond the first 


Elk For Eastern Hunters 


ridge about 609 


one. They looked alert and vigilant. 
The largest seemed to have fairly good 
horns. When I put down my rifle, I 
could not see them at all. When I again 
looked through the scope, I had great 
difficulty in picking them up, so nearly 
were they the same color of the rocks. 
Only when they moved could I locate 
them. I did not particularly want an- 
other sheep but thought it would do no 
harm to try a shot. They were so far 
away I did not think I could possibly 
hit one, anyhow. 

I draped myself over the highest rock 
and assumed as comfortable a shooting 
position as possible. The sheep were 
hundreds of feet below. The cross hairs 
now rested very steadily. I aimed at a 
point I estimated to be the width of the 
sheep’s body above its back, and slowly 


squeezed off the trigger. The recoil 
caused me to lose sight of the sheep 
and, excitedly, I tried to locate them 


again. When I finally succeeded, I found, 
much to my surprise, that blood was run- 
ning down the left hip of the one at 
which I had shot and I saw it sink down. 
It tried to rise but slowly went down 
again and then disappeared. I knew it 
was hard hit. 

The thought of taking pictures left my 
mind. I called Red and together we fig- 
ured how we could get to the sheep. It 
was to be an hour and a half before 
we reached it. It was impossible to go 
north along the ridge because it dropped 
perpendicularly at that point, so we de- 
cided to go around on the west side. 
This proved to be a mistake, because 
canyon after canyon yawned between us 
and the sheep on that side. When, after 
terrific effort, I had struggled down into 
a deep canyon and climbed the other 
side, I would find another just like it 
ahead of me, finally losing sight of Red. 
Many times I had to carry the rifle in 
front of me, with the sling around my 
neck, and slide down canyon sides on my 
back. I began to wonder if I would ever 
succeed in making my way back to 





The first of fifty elk being released at Pearisburg, Va., after being brought from 
Gardner, Mont., to supply the only elk hunting in the country east of the Rockies 
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that central ridge. When I had about 
given up hope, and had gained a point 
from which I could look down the side 
on which our camp was located, I heard 
Red cry from above me, “Here’s your 
sheep!” 

Examination showed that the bullet had 
hit the left hip, had ranged diagonally 
forward and had not emerged. The sheep 
had fallen over a precipice and had 
caught on a ledge about 20 feet below. 
It proved to be a large, mature sheep 
but did not have horns so good as the 
ram I had shot the first day. It is im- 
possible accurately to estimate ranges 
among those jagged peaks, but in my 
best judgment the distance was not less 
than 450 yards. My respect for the .25 
Roberts cartridge went up a notch higher. 

It was a long way back to camp, and 
descending a sheep mountain is no cinch. 
The distant peaks were tinged with the 
red glow of the setting sun when we 
reached the desert floor. Another inter- 
esting and eventful hunting day was over. 
Maybe those wild mutton chops, broiled 
over the coals, didn’t taste good that 
night! 

Since Mexico, as a hunting ground, is 
comparatively little known in this coun- 
try, perhaps a brief description of the 
actual hunting conditions will be of in- 
terest to sportsmen. One advantage is 
that you can hunt in Mexico when the 
hunting season is closed everywhere in 
our own country. Closed during the win- 
ter to Mexican citizens, hunting is open 
only to tourists from other countries. The 
policy of the Mexican government is, in 
effect, to sell from its plentiful supply 
of game some of the mature male speci- 
mens. They sell at reasonable prices 
three different kinds of licenses. One is 
good for a certain locality, another is good 
anywhere in a given state and a third is 
good anywhere in the Republic. 

A sheep hunt, for instance, is very in- 
expensive compared with the cost of one 
in Alaska. In the State of Sonora, a 
$10 bill pays not only for your passport 
(2 pesos) but also for your hunting 
license (33 pesos). This license entitles 
you to two heads, either of the same or 
of different species. If you wish to bring 
out more than two heads, another 33- 
peso license will entitle you to them. 
One American dollar equals 3% pesos. 
One hears much about the difficulty of 
getting into Mexico but I had none. Both 
the civil and military authorities want 
you to come, providing you are willing 
to obey their regulations. I found all 
officials courteous and friendly. 

Another reason that the hunting is 
good is because the Mexicans themselves 
hunt ‘very little, even during their own 
fall, open season. Few have rifles and 
few can afford ammunition for cartridges 
are very scarce. 


THE climate is delightful. Sunny days 
and starry nights are the rule. There is 
sunshine 95 percent of the time, con- 
trasting sharply with the rain, snow, cold 
weather, and, hardships encountered dur- 
ing our own fall season. Instead of hav- 
ing to pack in for a week or ten days to 
get to the hunting country, you can drive 
right to your camp site in one day or, 
at the most, two days. Every day is a 
good hunting day. You need wear only 
a thin pair of khaki trousers and a flan- 
nel shirt. In the middle of the day, the 
chances are you will have your shirt wide 
open at the throat. Even when eating 
lunch on the topmost peak of a sheep 
range, you will not need extra clothes, 

The footing is good. You never have 
to walk through mud or snow. Tennis 
shoes are the best footgear, especially 
when sheep hunting. Many a night you 
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can, by putting on just an extra coat or | BEAN’S ARCH SUPPORT 


sweater, lie on the ground beside your 
campfire, looking at the stars. Your 
meals are eaten in the open in warmth 
and comfort. 

I was surprised to find that the sheep, 
antelope, deer, and other wild game never 
go to water. Through thousands of years 
of evolution they have learned to supply 
all their wants from the vegetation of 
the desert and mountains alone. What 
is more, they seem to thrive on it. This 
in a land where man would die in twen- 
ty-four hours without water. That game 
goes without water is manifestly true be- 
cause, in the region where we hunted, 
there is surface water in only four places 
in 100 miles. 
the sheep from the barrel cactus, butting 
the plant open with their horns to get 
at the moist pulp inside. One of the 
favorite foods of the antelope and deer 
is the fruit which clusters on the tips of 
the dreaded cholla cactus. The fruit is 
covered with sharp, barbed spines, which, 
if you so much as touch them, sink in 
and make it a painful job to pull them 
out. Men avoid this species of cactus 
as they would the plague. The barbs will 
go right through your tennis shoes. How 
wild animals can eat the fruit of the cholla 
is a mystery to me, but even the more or 
less wild cattle find it appetizing. 


HEN looking at the green and, for the 

most part, pithy vegetation, you might 
think it difficult to gather good firewood 
but the desert supplies the very best. 
Half-dead mesquite makes an excellent 
fire and dead ironwood is without excep- 
tion the finest firewood I have ever seen. 
It throws off a pungent, slightly aromatic 
odor and burns more like charcoal than 
wood. 

The Mexicans in our party seemed to 
love to hunt, were keen and indefatigable 
when after game and one could not ask 
for better guides. 

Around the camp fire at night, our out- 
fitter told us about an unusually large 
species of mule, or black-tail, deer which 
inhabits Tiberon Island located in the 
Gulf of California. It was his theory 
that due to a better food supply on this 
island during the past thousands of years, 
a stronger, larger-boned species of deer 
has evolved there. He visited this island 
last fall and in a couple of hours saw 
thirty-five mule deer, some of which he 
said had enormous spreads. He believes it 
is possible to secure some record-breaking 
heads on this. island. 

He further filled our imagination. with 
accounts of a virgin sheep country on the 
east coast of the Lower California Penin- 
sula. There is, he said, an almost un- 
explored region on the peninsula, stretch- 
ing for 800 miles with scarcely a human 
habitation. In this distance there is 
known to be water in only four places. 
Sheep with large heads have occasionally 
been reported by fishermen who have 
seen enormous rams standing on the 
cliffs above their boats. Undoubtedly, 
record-breaking heads are awaiting those 
hardy enough to explore this territory. 

Let me give a word of warning! Such 
a trip will be no picnic party. Your 
lives. will depend. entirely on the water 
and food.-you take in, augmented by the 
meat you-kill- yourselves. It is reported 
that there-are wild and barbarous tribes 
of Indians on the peninsula, and this 
should ‘be. considered a fact until proven 
otherwise: 

Come on you pioneers! How does this 
sound to you? Those of.you who would 
like an exploring trip tinged with great 
possibilities.mixed with the spice of dan- 
ger might like to consider a hunt in this 
wild and virgin country. 


Moisture is obtained by | 








MOCCASIN 


A hand sewed moccasin made from black, me- 
dium weight, oil tanned leather. Eyeleted collar 
and adjustable gusset in tip. Molded arch sup- 
porting rubber sole which supports the 
arch the same as dress shoe yet has the 
ease and comfort of the old fashioned 
moccasin. Whole and half sizes. 
Men’s 6 to 12, $2.85 Postpaid. 
Boys’ 2 to 5%, $2.50 Post- 
paid. Write for Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., 


Mfrs., Fishing, 
Camping and 











Hunting 
Specialties Men’s 
76 Main St., $2.85 postpaid 
Freeport, - 
Maine Boys’ $2.50 postpaid 
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CAMERAS—SUPPLIES 


BIG BARGAIN BOOK 
Offers sensational worth while sav- 


ings on Cameras, Lenses and ma- 

terials. Still or Movie. Also Binoculars and Weather 
Instruments at equally amazing low prices. All listed 
and described in our complete 1935 Bargain Book. 
Write for your copy of this FREE Book today. 
TRAL CAMERA CO., Est. 1899 


c 
Dept. G-7, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ml. 











Woodworker's 
Turning and 
Joining 
MANUAL 


The simplest, most practical ways to 
make end tables, chairs, benches, high- 
boys, book-racks, cabinets, all kinds of 
furniture in your spare time. A revela- 
tion of simplicity and helpfulness. Many 
illustrations. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Thee HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how to set up and operate 
an inexpensive home labo- 
ratory with odds and ends 
of material available in 
every home. Many thrilling, practical, 
useful experiments and tests, entertaining, 
instructive, valuable, pointing the way to 
research and new discoveries. Many dia- 
rams and illustrations, Full cloth bound 


1.00. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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HEY call him the 

T assist the teck- 
el, the badger dog, 
and sometimes, in derision, the 
sausage dog—the dog that is sold 
by the yard. He has been, and 
still is, a subject for comic strips 
and humorous columns, but, for 
his inches, the lowly dachshund, or 
German badger dog, is the gamest 
little canine that ever wore hair. 
Long before he was introduced 
into England and America, he was 
the national dog of the Teutonic 
countries, where even to this day 
there are few homes, of the mighty 
or of the humble, of which one or 
more of his tribe are not honored 
members. Not only is he a valued 
home companion in Germany, but 
in sporting realms he more than 
holds his own. His legitimate 
work is chiefly that of hunting 
badger, hence the name “dachs.” 
The early working breeds were 
game to the core and, while it is 
no part of the dachshund’s calling 
to come to close grips, he often 
does while going to earth after his 
quarry. But he usually holds his 
own even deep underground until 
his prey and himself are dug out. 
As a rabbit dog the dachshund 
is the equal of his cousin, the bas- 















































































































set, and even our own beagle. 
That is, if he is bred right and 
has the working qualities of his 
earlier ancestors. His nose is 
keener than that of most hounds, and, 
though he is crooked-legged and built low 
to the ground, he can run at an almost 
incredible pace. 

The dachshund hunts well in packs, and 
follows any kind of vermin that wears a 
furry coat. Indeed, his gameness is aston- 
ishing. He is endowed with typical Teu- 
tonic steadiness, combining the character- 
istics of both the hound and the terrier. 
When properly trained, he will perform 
the duties of several sporting breeds. He 
will take up the coldest scent of hare or 
rabbit. and, once on the line, will give 
abundant melody with his musical voice. 
He keeps close to his quarry, either turn- 
ing it to the gun, or forcing it to hole up 
when the pace becomes too fast. In the 
latter case, he will go right down after it. 

While the dachsie had been known in 
Germany for ages, it was not until about 
sixty years ago that he was introduced 
into England. About ten years later Dr. 
Twadell, of Philadelphia, brought him to 
America. He became popular in both 
countries almost at once, but with few 
exceptions he became famous more as a 
show, than as a sporting dog. Here again 
the craze for fancy show points belittled 
his actual utility. This statement is made 
despite the protestations of the show pa- 
trons, for this experience has proved to be 
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the case with many other utility breeds. 

According to standard established years 
ago, dachshunds were divided into three 
classes: the lightweights at 1614 Ibs. maxi- 
mum; the mediums from 16% to 22 Ibs.; 
the heavyweights 22 lbs. and over. Of 
recent years, fanciers have been breeding 
some neat, little toys, not much larger than 
a big sausage. Needless to say, the utility 
aspect was entirely disregarded. 

The height at shoulder of the normal 
types range from 7% to 8% ins., except 
among the heavyweights, some of which 
stand somewhat higher. 

My first acquaintance with the dach- 
shund dates back many years. A German 
who had brought over some dogs, lived 
near my home in those days. He had been 
a forester in his native land and his dogs 
came from working stock. In this coun- 
try they were used for hunting rabbits, 
woodchucks and the other vermin that 
then abounded in that part of the Middle 
West. 

As the years went by, the dachshunds 
became popular and soon great numbers 
of them were seen at all dog shows. When 
the World War began they were at the 
apex of their fame, but their German 
origin caused their downfall, at. least tem- 
porarily. The name was changed from 
dachshund to badger dog, and under this 





appellation they were known 
throughout the war period. 

With the cessation of hostilities 
the original name was restored, 
and the organization of the United 
States Dachshund Field Trial club 
has done much for the breed. The 
little German dog is now again as 
popular as ever. What is more, his 
merit as a real sporting dog is 
being recognized in America as it 
always has been in his native land. 
_ The fact that he is such a many- 
sided dog in all walks of life has 
always been in the dachshund’s 
favor. As a house companion he 
has no peer. Always a perfect 
gentleman, he is clean, unobtru- 
sive, incapable of smallness, affec- 
tionate, very sensitive to rebuke or 
to unkindness, and amusingly jeal- 
ous. As a watch dog he is in a 
class by himself. While quick to 
challenge any intruder, he as 
quickly recognizes his master’s 
friends and does not annoy them 
with prolonged growling, as many 
terriers do. Properly brought up, 
he is a safe and enjoyable com- 
panion for children, full of en- 
thusiasm and ever ready for a 
rough-and-tumble romp. 

An example of the dachshund’s 
courage was described recently in a 
newspaper clipping from ‘Tahoe, 





Hans and Fritz. Mrs. Henry Soll, their owner, holds Calif. 
the wildcat treed by Hans on his first hunting exploit 


“During a snowstorm,” the clip- 
ping said, “Mrs. Annie Soll and 
her daughter, Agnes, were returning home 
from town, when a large lynx scooted 
across the highway in front of their car. 
He stopped to eye them from the othér 
side of a fence. The Solls had with them 
their little 5-month-old dachshund, Hans! 
They opened the car door and out popped 
the pup after the huge cat. Despite the 
fact that this was Hans’ first hunting ex- 
perience he began barking and soon treed 
the animal, Agnes drove home for a .22 
rifle and returned to find the dog still be- 
neath the tree and the cat hanging pre- 
cariously on a low limb. Mrs. Soll sent 
her first shot straight through the cat’s 
head.” 

Mrs. Soll and her husband have been 
admirers of the dachshund all their lives. 
Henry Soll, even as a boy in the old coun- 
try, always kept a few. The Solls now 
have two dogs, Hans and Fritz, the latter 
now in his third year. 

“Fritz being the oldest,” says Soll, “I 
started him on snowshoe rabbits when 
about six months old and he took to the 
sport at once. While it may sound queer, 
considering his short legs, he is too fast, 
and apt to overrun the trail. A _ rabbit 
does not leave a very strong scent and 
keeps doubling. Still Fritz will keep him 
moving, and, by standing in one place, I 
always get a shot. 
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“I had quite a surprise one day while 
after rabbits. After drawing several 
covers without results, I heard Fritz open 
up, but his bark was entirely different from 
anything I had ever heard before. It 
sounded as if he were being badly hurt. 
My first thought was that he had scented 
a mountain lion. Then, past the fir thicket, 
in which I was almost hidden, came Fritz. 
Before him raced a large coyote. They 
were so close together that I did not dare 
shoot. Since then Fritz has run a lot of 
coyotes within gun range. 

“As it is legal to use dogs for deer in 
this state, I have also used Fritz on this 
game.” 

Hans and Fritz, well-chosen names for 
the dogs, are exceptionally well-bred, and 
represent some of the best blood of their 
families. Hans is a dark red, Fritz a 
black-and-tan. Soll and his family have 
no illusions about their dogs. They real- 
ize that dachsies are not quite equal to 
doing everything any other dog can do. 
But, like all others interested in this breed, 
while recognizing the dog’s limitations, 
they fully appreciate their many good 
qualities. Once this little low-stationed 
German “sausage dog” wins one’s heart, 
he will ever retain a firm place in one’s 
affections. That accounts for his wide- 
spread popularity —A. F. Hochwalt. 


Breeding Beagles 

Question: I am a young fellow thinking about 
breeding beagles and would appreciate it if you will 
give full particulars about the age the female 
must be, how old the sire must be, how many 
litters can be raised in a year, how many puppies 
are likely to come from each litter and whether 
you think it would pay.—C. S., New Jersey. 

Answer: The first period of oestrum in the fe- 
male of the canine species may take place at any 
time from seven, to fourteen months of age. Oc- 
casionally it may be even later in life than that, 
but this is the average. A dog should not be used 
for breeding purposes before he is at least a year 
old and a bitch should not be bred earlier than 
her second season, although litters from very 
young bitches are sometimes just as strong and 
healthy, as intelligent and precocious as when they 
come from clder dams. As to whether you can 
make beagle ireeding pay, depends entirely upon 
your knowledge of the enterprise. My advice is 
that you familiarize yourself with everything per- 
taining to the subject, before you begin your 
hobby. I gather from your letter that you are 
entirely inexperienced and unfamiliar with the 
subject of dog breeding. With such limited knowl- 
edge it is not likely that, for a time, at least, 
you will have very great success. You will learn 
from bitter experience. Before buying your 
foundation stock I suggest that you obtain such 
books as “Dog Keeping For the Amateur,” 
“Beagles and Beagling,” and other books along 
the same lines. Study them carefully. 


English Beagle 


Question: In a recent number of your maga- 
zine I noticed an illustration of what you consider 
an excellent example of a beagle hound. I have 
one an exact likeness of this picture. Can you tell 
pad the breed of this particular beagle?—C. P., 
nd. 

Answer: Beagles of the type illustrated all 
come under the head of English beagle, but 
what particular strain it is from I am unable 
to say without examining the . This 
applies also to your beagle.—A. BH 


Hunting Boots for Dogs 


_ Question: Can you give me the name of a firm 
in Texas that makes dog boots to be used to pre- 
vent sore feet?—C.L.M., 


Answer: Unfortunately I am unfamiliar with 
any Texas firms making dog boots as they are 
not advertising their wares, but if you go to any 
of the sporting goods stores in the larger cities 


you will no doubt be able to find them in stock 
or gees be able to procure them for you. 
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Wonder 
Puppy 


(Continued from 
page 20) 
first day and many 
days thereafter were 
one long lesson in 
disillusion. Sparing 
you the harrowing details, Spot was the 
most confirmed false-pointer and the most 
painful potterer it has been my ill fortune 
to see. He never stood a bird for the good 
and sufficient reason he never got close 
enough to one. Long before he came any- 
where near his game, my constant com- 
mands to go on and the natural restlessness 
of wild things first aroused the bird or 
birds, then carried them far, far away. 

By late October I knew Spot was a lost 
cause. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but too much is frequently fatal. I 
had educated every vestige of natural in- 
stinct out of my pup. From now on he 
would be useful only as a horrible ex- 
ample of the evils of over-training. 

Early in November came the grand 
finale, Spot’s last stand. It was not so 
spectacular as Custer’s, but the fact that 
it was also Spot’s first makes it almost 
equally historic. I was trudging glumly 
along a brushy hillside, Spot fussing around 
as usual, neither of us expecting anything 
in particular or having any set objective in 
mind. All at once I missed him and knew 
he was jacked up somewhere on one of his 
inane and synthetic points. In due time 
I spotted him, stiff as a ramrod, in the 
mathematical center of a big clump of 
blackberry bushes. 

What was just ahead of his blundering 
nose I could only conjecture. It might be 
an ovenbird, or a last year’s bird nest, or a 
chipmunk or an empty salmon can, or an 
old copy of a magazine. More likely it 
was nothing at all, in which case Spot 
was simply shadow boxing, going through 
the motions for practice and the benefit of 
the gallery. Whatever it was, it was my 
job to get the mutt out of there and be 
on my way. I yelled and whistled, and 
swore the harmless near-oaths boyhood 
affects. Spot never moved. I picked up a 
stick and threw it into the bramble patch. 
Nothing came out. Sore as a boiled owl, I 
laid my gun on the ground, grabbed a 
bigger and heavier stick, got down on my 
hands and knees and began tunneling my 
way into that tangle of prickly heat. 

But I never carried out my fell design. 
Suddenly there was a rustle of dry leaves, 
a roar of whirring wings and a magnificent 
brown bombshell burst from the protecting 
cover and whirled away as only a scared 
grouse can whirl. To say I was surprised 
is to paint a midsummer sunset in neutral 
grays. I was speechless, but I could still 
see, and the next thing I saw was the rear 
end of Spot disappearing over the near-by 
hilltop in joyous and unrestrained pursuit. 

It was my last view of the wonder 
puppy. I called and whistled but he never 
came back. 

I often wonder just exactly what came 
over Spot that day, and why. At the time 
I was completely mystified, but modern 
psychiatry suggests a solution. Four months 
of constant and intensive repression may 
have done their deadly work. He may have 
become a neurotic. Then, when he sud- 
denly found himself out of his master’s 
control, something may have snapped and 
his native emotions burst out in one mad 
blast. But there’s a simpler explanation. 

Like me, he may have become pretty well 
fed up with the treatment he was receiv- 
ing at home and so calmly and coolly de- 
cided to run away. In that case, unlike 
me, he had the guts to do it. 
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Pre Yok famous canine au- 
thority, a Tt ORATION is doing grese 
things for dogs of all breeds. It keeps 
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on the practical removal 
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YLEN 


WORM CAPSULES 


eff.ctively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Cc. T.) 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Heips keep your dog t rifty! 
For Free Booklet write fe! 1 N-55-G 
nimal Industry 


PARKE, DAViS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
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Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap Kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write For Free Copy of 


“SERGEANT’s Doc Boox” on the care of 
dogs. Our Free Apvice Dept. answers ques- 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Vi-ginia 
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DIOTE Medicines and Food 






THE REAL CAUSE OF MOST 
CANINE 
DISORDERS 


90% of all dog emunte can be traced di- 
rectly to careless feeding, veterinarians warn! 
Left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 


miss commercial mixtures are often to blame. 
Why take this needless chance? Pard, the 
new scientific beef feeding formula for dogs, 
has been developed by a leading authority 
on nutrition — a great university. It’s 
he first real health food for 
+ oy Ask for Pard today. 
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HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 
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A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


KEEP DOGS FIT 
WITH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Proper feeding helps keep dogs in good 
condition. Make Milk-Bone a regular part 
of your dog’s diet. Wholesome beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in proper 
proportions—and in a common-sense, eco- 
nomical form dogs like. For a free sam- 
ple, send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, 
National Biscuit Company, Dept. M-135,449 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 
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Doc & Puppy Biscurrs 


A FULL MEAL FOR ANY DOG 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


At the request of many of my old clients, I have decided 
to continue the breeding of Springer Spaniels. This kennel 
which pioneered the breed in America will continue to 
ereate numerous champions! And to prove to the American 
Sporting Public, my faith in the greatest breed of all- 
around hunting dogs, I have again imported from Scotland 
the finest show and stud dog I could find. Behold 
JACK OF TURRIFF 
a magnificent liver, white and tan specimen, combining the 
finest Show and Field-Trial blood in the world. A big show 
winner tracing directly to Ch. Springbok of Ware, Ch. 
Little Brand, Ch. Andon of Leam, F. T. Ch. Prince of 
Avandale, F. T. Ch. Rivington Sam, F. T. Ch. Roverson of 
Gerwyn, F. T. Ch. Withington Piper, all pillars of the 
breed! I selected Jack for his great foreface, dark eye, 
faultless front and wonderful conformation. Bred to daugh- 
ters of Champion Aristocrat of Avandale and Errand Boy 
of Avandale, he will positively produce super springers! 
He is the real Dual-Purpose type, being a powerful worker 
and finished retriever. Order to-day a brood bitch bred to 
him at $100.00 up, or a choice stud dog pup at $75.00 up. 
Trained springers $100.00 up. Springers thoroughly trained 
@ $25.00 per mo. Send for new list and photos. All A, K, 
C. reg. No duty. Deferred payments. 
AVANDALE KENSELS (REG.) 
342 Main St., E. Chevrier, Prop. _- Winnipeg, Canada 
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Pot-Bellied Trout 


(Continued from page 17) 
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Washington Lake lay just over the divide 


depth of a few feet I began to move it with 
short twitches. Nothing happened. 

On my next cast, I let it sink a bit deep- 
er. Nothing stirred. On the next cast I 
gave it more time to settle. Nothing doing. 
A half dozen such experiments brought no 
better results. I had tried short twitches 
on retrieving. Then I tried longer ones, 
and let the lure lie still for considerable 
periods, but all of no avail. I was break- 
ing the red ant to lead, and fast settling 
back into my belief that the strange Wash- 
ington Lake fish were a myth when, wham! 
something hit that little fly like a ton of 
brick. Though caught off guard in my 
half-hearted frame of mind, I was aroused 
as suddenly as though given an electric 
shock. 

From the way that fish hit, I knew I 
had poundage on that little No. 12 and my 
frail leader. It would require deft han- 
dling to save whatever I had on the end 
of my line. I fought that fish with all the 
skill I could muster and the fish fought 
right back. That lake seemed almost bot- 
tomless and the trout tried crazily to find 


the bottom with a series of mad rushes - 


relieved only by dogged sulking spells. 

I did not dare try to recover lost line 
when he sulked. All I recovered on a 
couple of such spells was the slack taken 
up by the spring of the rod. Then he 
caught me stealing line from him and made 
me pay it back with interest. Those mad 
rushes chased the tingles up and down my 
spine. I thought he would never stop, and 
I never longed to land a fish more earnestly. 

Finally he became careless or tired. I 
retrieved considerable line. His rushes 
were shorter now and a bit less savage. I 
looked down and saw with gratification the 
line getting thicker on my reel spool. I 
was gaining now, but many a fish has been 
lost through overanxiety when the odds 
change in such a battle. 

After what seemed hours, I glimpsed a 
flash of his body down deep in the sunlit 
water. It was just a glimpse but it indi- 
cated his great size. I knew by the feel 
of the thing, the minute he struck, that I 
had something more than the general run 
of Fourth of July trout on my line. 

Gradually he yielded to the insistency of 
my straining rod. Now I could get a fair 
look at him in the clear water. And great 
guns, what a monstrosity! It was beyond 
me to classify “him at that range. I was 
more eager than ever now to get my hands 
on him. But he wasn’t landed yet. He 
still had a lot of fight in him, and plenty 
of weight to strain my tackle. But I never 


saw a fish like him in all my days of fish- 
ing Fourth of July Lake. 

At last that first specimen slid into the 
open net and was lifted onto the grassy 
bank. 

He was extremely heavy of beam and 
cross section and had almost the pumpkin- 
seed shape of a spiny-rayed fish. His head 
was comparatively small and about the only 
spots on him were a few down by his tail. 
George’s description had been accurate. 

The fish was so fat his hide looked 
greasy. It seemed more like wet rawhide 
than like the scaled sides of its ancestors. 
He was a caricature of the little natives 
of Fourth of July Lake, but, upon close in- 
spection, could be identified as nothing but 
a black-spotted native. However, in that 
mile or so between Fourth of July Lake 
and Washington Lake he had been radically 
transformed. 

With the first fish in the bag and prop- 
erly classified, the edge of our curiosity 
was dulled, but we determined to see what 
further attempts with the trimmed red ant 
would net, so we continued to fish until we 
had two more of the heavy-girthed tribe. 
Their capture was a repetition of the first 
battle, but, as luck would have it, the first 
fish was the largest of the trio. 

We decided one fish each would be ample 
for the pan, so retired to our lake-side 
camp to try them on our menu. When 
cleaned, their flesh was a bright red. 
Whether this was the result of their feed- 
ing on the myriads of red Cyclopsus was 
difficult to determine. We skipped that, 
but their peculiar dimensions were cer- 
tainly due to the abundance of food in those 
waters. After we had fried them there 
was as much grease in the pan as when 
we started or even more. And were they 
delicious? The ayes were unanimous. 

We rolled in that night with the satis- 
faction of having solved the problem of the 
Lake Washington freak fish. And I se- 
cretly rejoiced they were not caught on the 
baits we resorted to. It would have seemed 
downright sacriiegious to have landed such 
beautiful and gainy fish through such low- 
down methods. 


Cow Elks With Horns 


HATEVER else might be said about 

them, you could hardly call the elk 
out in Yellowstone Park sissies. Even 
some of the females bear rather well- 
developed, rudimentary antlers. Three in- 
stances of such departure from normal 
have been observed recently in the park 
and reported by Ranger Curtis K. Skinner 
in a U.S. Government bulletin. 

One of the three strange cows was 
found dead and another was killed because 
of injuries. Both animals were subjected 
to an autopsy by Dr. Harlow B. Mills, a 
naturalist technician, and the unusual skulls 


are being prepared for the Yellowstone ° 


Park Museum. 

The first cow had a well-developed antler 
base and a burr protruding, from the 
frontal, left side of the skull in the normal 
position of the antler of the bull elk. The 
basal part of the antler measured 2 1/3 in. 
to the burr and had a circumference of 134 
in. The length of the burr was 1 2/3 in. 

The rudimentary antlers on the second 
cow elk were slightly larger and, above 
the burr, was a trident which suggested the 
characteristic forking of the antlers of a 
bull elk. 

The antlers on all three cows were cov- 
ered with velvet, such as appears in the 
early stages of the development of antlers 
in the male. 
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The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth— oT gee 4 il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

















HERMOSA KENNELS 
JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 


Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxter- 
riers, Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 
Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 
Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 














EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS $450 
“Stripslik’’ 


Comb 
Does not cut the dead hair. leaving a stubble coat, but removes it -. 
ving coat soit and sentrous Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
* stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; as: other fine for vermin 
finis . Adjustable for “thiek or thin coats. 3 
gomb. FRBE, extra 3%" poogrwonee | trimming bl " 
-Brush Outfit ($ 


Bark Bridie, stops wanton barking 
WARNER’S DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. L, 





Norwich, Conn, 





Apply on just one spot 
and kill all the fleas on 
the dog or cat. 


SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does_ not 
repel fleas; it KILLS 
them. 

25 & 50c everywhere 


ONE-SPOT TOWN 
x 7 Elkridge, Md. 


Flea Killer 























A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him 
healthy and cure dog diseases. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Describing 25 Fa- 


“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 


mous Q-W Dog Remedies and pictur- 
ing dog leads, collars, harness, 
Mailed free. 


-W LABORATORI . 
Q i tAse ozs, Inc 


Dept. 8 New Jersey 


brushes, etc. | 








ARE YOU 
“Unhandy”’’? 


At last a service and repair manual has 
been made for the auto owner who is not 
a mechanic. Here are hundreds of “horse- 
sense” methods for keeping your own car 
in perfect shape—no matter how old or 
how new it is. AUTO KINKS tells in non- 
technical language. made clearer by draw- 
ings and simple diagrams, what to do no 
matter what goes wrong—how to make 
temporary or permanent repairs to the mo- 
tor, carburetor, ignition, lights, ag 
radiator, chassis, running gear, boa fen- 
ders, top, and even the garage. Will give 
you more understanding of the inpatetious 
“insides” of a car than anything you ever 
saw. Service men will get a world of new 
ideas from it too. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, Pie peters on every page. Only 
$100 Sent plus few cents post- 
age. Ask for “AUTO PKINKS. ” Write to 
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Tho" Health of | 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 














Proper Diet for Dog 


Question: I have a really splendid English 
bulldog male pup, eight 
45 lbs. I secured him from a “hobby” 
in Oklahoma, in whom I have great confidence 
as a breeder. He weighed 28 lbs. when I got 
him. After he became a ee to the change 
in surroundings and in diet, he did very nicely. 
His diet was made about the same as it was be- 
fore I got him. At six months he weighed 36 
Ibs. and at seven months he weighed 41 Ibs. 

I have never seen signs of worms in him, al- 
though I have watched for them diligently. The 
breeder said he was comparatively free from 
worms when I got him. 

Until a short while ago he had not retched 
or vomited since the middle of November. 
one night he vomited a substance having much 
the appearance of flour paste with raw white of 
egg over it. He had been off his feed all day. 
That night, on two or three different occasions, 


his head would shake as if he had the ague. It 


not twitching or con- 
of the head occurred 


motion, 
condition 


was a rhythmic 
vulsive. This 
again the next day, 


was that it would quit when you attracted his 
attention with something. 

As he had eaten nothing the day of the first 
attack, I fed him nothing the next morning and 
gave him 5 ccs. of “Nema,” with no resulting 
dizziness or other apparent effects. In two 
or three hours, his evacuation was slimy, medium 
dark brown, with little pin points of blood 
throughout the stool. There was no sign of 
worms, except some small white particles about 
the size of a pin head. No laxative was used 
at this time but later I massaged the anal glands 
and gave him a dose of castor oil, which acted in 
about two hours. The stool looked normal, ex- 
cept for the looseness. 

Now, for several weeks, he has had a marked 
degree of flatulency, with a very disagreeable 
odor, smelling much as if there were putrification 
in the digestive tract. 

Is this trouble caused by diet or is this gas 
and the head shaking just due to worms? I have 
read_volumes on the care and feeding of dogs, 
but I am at sea in this instance.—L.L.F., Iowa. 


Answer: For thousands of generations all 
dogs have thrived on a diet exclusively of raw 
natural foods, rich in vitamins. 

Feed one half proteins, beef, veal or mutton on 
neck bones, liver, eggs, milk, etc.; one quarter 
any raw vegetable or fruit as spinach, carrots, 
tomatoes, dates, raisins and one uarter raw 
rolled oats, wheat germ or livestock bran. Avoid 
raw jack-rabbit meat. 

Do not worm him unless a microscopic fecal 
examination reveals the ova of intestinal para- 
sites. Cirrhosis of the liver is induced by re- 
peated administration of tetrachlorethylene. 

Raw natural foods maintain the resistance to 
all diseases at its maximum.—A.A.H. 


Setter Weak and Languid 


Question: My 20-month-old Irish setter had 
completely recovered from distemper a year ago 
but now is very thin, weak, and languid. His 
coat looks lifeless, and his bowels are loose. A 
microscopic fecal examination showed a diseased | 
condition known as coccidiosis. What is the 
more \ oe 8 Could anything else be wrong? 
—M.D.R., New York 


iaianl The veterinarian who made the mic- 
roscopic fecal examination found coccidiosis fre- 
quently contracted from chickens or rabbits. Tea- 
spoonful doses three times daily of powdered gum 
catechu is a specific treatment that should be 
continued until the coccidia no longer appear in 
the excreta. The dog’s blood should also be 
examined under the microscope for worms which 
flow in the blood stream and are transmitted by 
blood-sucking insects. To his diet of raw meat, 


months old, weighing | 
breeder | 


Then 


two or three times, and twice | 
the following day. The peculiar thing about it | 





add a generous quantity of raw rolled oats, milk, 
eggs and beef liver.—A.A.H. 


KILL THOSE 


LEAS 


FLEAS 


Don’t let him suffer with disease-carry- 
ing, tormenting Fleas—use 


Dr. LeGear’s 
FLEA AND SHAMPOO SOAP 
and Dr. LeGear’s 
= LICE POWDER 


these Dr. LeGear prescriptions on hand. 
Keep these , s Flea Soap—efficient flea remover 
eee to irritated skin caused by bites— 
thoroughly cleans and beautifies the coat. Only 
25c. At Druggists and Sup- 
ply Dealers. . Forliberal eat oom, 
—— see te Soa — M5 4 = 
an r - ¥ 
Gear's Dog Book, send 6c to e 
1 d Y 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine 
Company - St. Louis, Mo. 
DR.LEGEARS 
mee 7/ON 
















pees ree N 





The world’s biggest selling flea powder 
| because it lives up to its money- -back guarantee to 
“kill them off — keep them off.” It not only kills 
| all the fieas and lice present but its deadly killing 

action continues for days, preventing reinfestation. 
Harmless, even if swallowed. Odorless. 
Non-irritating. At leading pet shops, 
drug and department stores, 50c, or 
direct, William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. . 
1939 Clifton a Chicago, Illinois. 










SAY, FELLERS ! 
THIS NEW FLIT 
POWDER KILLS 
EVERY FLEAS 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 


Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 


‘dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


Copr. 1935, Stanco Ine. 
WhiteCollie Pups [jaa 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue , 
Comrade Farm Kennel 

Galion, Ohio 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


New advertisers 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of I5c each number and _ initial 
A WORD PER INSERTION. Minimum advertisement accepted is ten requested to furnish 
words, or $1.50. Cash must accompany order, and a 10% discount Classified advertising 


is given for six consecutive issues. 


When figuring cost, 
make a point of 


please count 
looking 


two 
in this magazine 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, 
in these columns before making purchases. 


as a 
references 


separate word. are 
with their first advertisement. 
is cheap and effective. It is 
sportsmen who 














Kennel 
HOUNDS 
RABBIT Hil NTERS-—PAIR male am! female Rabbit 
Hound 2 ye d, raised and trained together, no 
" Medium river never quit, brush 
imp hunte tay with rabbit 
l l t or ho trial. Furnish bank 
reference. J. N. R 
TWO AS FINE 4 one will care 
for, full hound 1 tr " fox, stock 
rabbit and deer proof, ' Banks of the Mis- 
ppl River where . rare chance for any 
real coon hunter, $25 } l William Jeans, 
RFD No. 3, Box 165, Memphi Tenn. 
COONHOUNDS THE ORIGINAL Coonhound Kennels. 
Satisfied customers all over America, Coonhounds, com- 
bination hunters, young tree d ld on trial Write 
for prices. The Southern Farm ¢ nhound Kennels, Maness 
Williams, manager, Selmer, Tenn. 
COONHUNTERS: WHO ARE looking for the best, try 
ne of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained four year 
old male redbone and bluetick coonhounds, rabbit and fox 
broke. Price to ell on trial with written purchase money 
back guarantee wi Hazel, Kentucky 
MALE RABBIT HOUND—Redbone, Bluetick breeding 
Brust briars, swamp hunter 1% years old, medium 
ize, fast, steady trailer er shy gun or man. $10.00, 
ten days trial. Bank reference. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky 
YAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Il offers for sale 
trained coon kunk, of mm and mink hounds, Fox 
hounds, Rabbit hound I e hour Pointers and 
Setter Shipped for trial 1 faction guaranteed. Cat 
1 ten cent 7-¢ 
COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit, and combination hounds; 


hipped for trial. Write for free literature howing 


pictures. State dog interested Kentucky Coonhound 

Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 

WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed; Literature 

Free Dixie Kennels, In B. S. Herrick, Illinois. 

GREYHOUNDS—REG ISTE RE D THE kind you beat 
the other fellow with, Ir ir te Stocking, 904 

Hennepin, Minneapol Mir 

$15.00 BUYS MY 2 YEAR OLD fi xxled coonhound 
hipped C.0 D Free d riptior Brut tt Kennels, 

Padueah, Kentucky 

MT. YOUAH FARM Kennels, ¢ Ga., is offerir 
0 recdu n on coon, Opossum juirrel, fox and rab 

bit houn List free 

G R EYHOUND PUPS. FROM ir rted stock. Absolutely 

t breeding in America, Stockir 901 Hennepin, Min 

neape Mint 

\-1 COONHOUNDS, ALSO PUPS Herbert Draffen 
Paducah Ay Route 

EXTRA GOOD MALE Wolf Hou Three to five years. 
Trial Kn oe Go Mentone, Calif 

TRAINED COON, Skunl um | [rial. Puppies. 
Arthur Sampey Springfiel Mo 1-6 


BASSET HOUNDS 








BASSET HOUNDS: hunters, pups. sone beings illus- 
trated descriptiv ler t ty basse 
tur andl list, 25 Smith B t Hour : K nnel: S ring 
Va y. Ohi 
SETTERS and POINTERS 
SPORTSMAN WHO CARI hance to secure two 
nicely broken yen ol do , y old, all day every day 
hunter hunted ’ p tift ! with plenty 
real experience, fine , ok in no bad habit isy to handle 
fine retrievers, dogs you will never be disappeinted in, 
ly $25 each, Trial. N. Mort B Bartlett, Tenn. 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS \ man’s an- 
ver to the all-around lo Point trail tree 
retrieve land and I: ported pr winning stud 
clog ind = matror e | lir vorking 
Europe. Dr. Charle n, M la, Mont 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES sired | Anna’s 
Whelped April 10, 19 hit black and ti 
tifu marked and in perfect conditior ! ‘ $15.00 
fe ale $12.50 ill paper Photograpl ind pedigree on 
t est. C. W. Tuttle. Ina, I i 
SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat hou Wolf 
ind Deer hound ‘oon and Or m hound Bear and 
Lion hound Varmint and Rabbit 1} Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cent Dept. N, Blue Grass Farm Ken- 


Berry, Ke 





SETTER PUPS with papers $15. Shipped on 
Also, raccoon and mink Pelt prices. Henry 
’ 1, Stanley, N.Y 
ENGLISH SETTERS—GROWN ce ind p Bred to 
hunt, paper Exchar for fireart R "ie Niles 
Michigan 
SOME ROYAL BREED y Sette nd Pointers, point- 
ing now light consider ! quail gun. Carl 
Moore RRS, Xenia, Ohio 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, L y etters, pointers, 
Broke dog pups, duck « Lb McGirk, Everett, 
Wast 
sapan SETTER PUPPIES; pedigrees and photos. K. 
J. Crandall, Casey, Ill, 4-2 
BEAGLES 
RABBIT MINDED AKC BI easing 








AGLES of pl 


uality and — u t try Ir id divi 
dend producing bred bitel trained un dog derbies 
with future Catal ale list 10 Hermosa Vista 
Farm. Bannock, Ohio 7-6 
BEAGLE PUPS: AKC Litter, 1 tered. Field, bree 

ing ules $8.50, females $7.50. Leo Hofmann, Lapeer 
Mict 
BEAGLE PUPPIES—PUREBRED REGISTERED; 

$12.50 up. Hopewell Reag! Tiffin, O 1-6 
BEAGLE PUPS MALES $8.50, Females $7.50. Floyd 

Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio, 7-6 


Kennel 


Kennel 





SPANIELS 
curly coated, 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine, 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century. Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies. youngsters, trained 
dogs. I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K Swan, Chico, Calif. 





BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED 





TRISH Water Spaniel brood 
matron, three years old. Sired by imported stud, stands 

24 inches at shoulder, 23 inch earage and 48 inches from 

tip to tip. Whelps beautiful pups, ten pups average litters. 

$50.00 with papers, or swap for good outboard motor, 

Lyman Peeso, Mondovi, Wis sconsin. 

THE Ww ORLD’S SPRINGER record, 


one litter, puppies 
Puppies sired by 


4 Champions out of 
now from two Champion Bitches, also 


Champion Nuthill Dignity, Champion 





Elysian Emissary, Champion King Lion, all real Gun Dogs. 

Robt. Elliott, Calexico, Calif. 

AMERICAN BROWN WATER SPANIELS. Ideal size. 
Real hunters of upland game, especially pheasants and 

partridges; excellent retrievers, land or water. Literature 

ten cents. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois. 3-6 


pups. Bl 


COCKER SPANTEL ack beauties winning ‘strain, 











Eligible registration. Priced reasonable. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Loui ville, Ky. 5-3 
SPRING ERS IN TRAINING for Fall All ages and 

colors Also Broods and pups State your 


wants, 
5- 


Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—TWO Ch. Trent Valley Lucky- 


trike Males, 11 mo. old, bitch by Ch. Inverask, chair- 
man, James Rezabek, Rutland, lowa 
SP RING ER SP ANTEL S, PUPPIES farm raised. Hors- 


Avandale, and water workers. H 


Ohio. 


REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies 


ford- land arry Lahman, 


sucyrus, 
Hunting 


Strain. Reasonable. Carl E. Peterson, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS RAISED in the open, ship on 
approval, Sprucedale Kennels, Duncanville, Pa, 
SPRING ER SPANIELS AT stud Ware Belme blood 


0.00. 


line. P uppies, $2 Arthur Caulier, Cc oshocto ym, Ohio, 





SPR INGER SPANIELS FROM the heart of Mi higan’s 











pheasant territory. W. F. Robinson, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS our Specialty. Mr. and Mrs. 

C. N. Watson, Smiths Mill, 3 Minn. 12-12. 

R BG ISTE RED SP ~—s Lay “Dupples. Hunting strain. 
c Baker, 257 ain St yecatur, Illino 





IRISH “WATER SP ANTE Pups, 8 oe $5 and 
$4 Warren Peeso, Mondovi, Wi consin, 
SPANIELS—tThe ideal 


Youngsters for sale. F 


SVRINGER 
und rabbits. 


logs for Pheasants 
red Sheckler, Ga 


lion, 

Ohi« 
SPRINGER AND COCKER Spaniels. Registered and 
Innoculated. Pryor & Dosdale Red Wing, Minn. 6-2 
CURLIES REGISTERED BLACK Cocker 8; uniel Puy ° 
pi lugger’s Kennel, La Junta, Colo 7-3 

Misc. DOGS 

FRYE’S KENNELS, I — R, Tenn., offers for sale high 
class coonhounds an ( ination hunter setters and 
pointers sold on trial. Als so tir payment privilege. Get 


our prices before you bu 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. WONDERFUL playmates 
for children. Siki, Waseeka’s Wayfarer, Waterwitch of 
Drumno@d end Lady Becky Homer Peck 
Arvada, Colorado. 
DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 


bloodline 


_ GERMAN Shorthairs 


Beagles, Collies Yankees and Foxterrier Finest breed- 
ing, Eligible. Lakeside Kennel Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
KIMPORT KENNELS, E. E. ROSS, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Setters, Pointers, Labra lors. Best of breeding. Dogs 
trained Puppies for sale 5-6 
PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (COACH), Wirehaired Ter- 

riers, and White Collie Pups Regal Kennels, Nevada 


Ohio , 





ENGLISH BULLDOG PUPPIES. Catalog 10 cts. Chal- 
lenger Kennels, Jackson Center. Ohio. 7-3 
DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties, Wire 
Foxterriers, Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 3-6 
TERRIERS 
REGISTERED IRISH TERRIER pu Males $10, Fe- 
males $6, Purple ribbon registered Redbone Coon- 
hound pups, $10 each. Papers furnished. Ray Hanna, 
New Weston, Ohio. 
WIRE HAIRED FOX Terriers—Youngsters for show 
sport, guard or companion. At ee tive and stylish. Priced 
reasonable. Fred Sheckler, Galion. Ohio. 
IRISH TE RRIERS SCOTTISH terriers. Wire haired fox 
terr ls, pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or guard 
Alba Elkins “Koke mo, Indiana 
AIREDALES 
REGISTERED AIREDALE, puppies -for, hunters, watch- 
dogs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- 
tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. Jan °36 
GREAT DANES 
REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Reason- 
able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
a anil 5-10 
DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., ETC. 
NICKEL SILVER DOG collar namep! s with any name 
ar address stamped plainly 20c¢ each, six $1. Rivets 
free. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga 





CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER FOR sale: Young male and 
males. John Weimer, Seventh Str Br ir 
io Springs 











GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPS three mo. old Male 





$25.00. females $15.00 Sire recently imported. One 
fer le ten mo. old. E. C lark Wilcox Nebraska 
WONDERFU L LAB RADOR RETRIEVERS. All age 

G. A. Bertsch, Glasgow, 5-3 


Montana. -3 


Camera and Photo Supplies 

FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 
Kodak Film and make you one 5x7 Enlargement of the 

best negative for only 25c (coin) Reprints 3c 

Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10c¢ each or three for 2 

work, prompt service. La Crosse Film Service, La Crosse 

Wisconsin. 2-6 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, 








Oil Pa nted Enlarge 








also valuable coupon on bea 41 8x10 hand 
slated enlargement 2h Quick ervice G anteed 
vork te lividual attention to each picture. ille 
Film Service, A-64, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
INCOME From your camera instead of expense Low 


photographs for 
demand 


make 
Tremendous 


cost home course teaches you to 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. 
Earn good money wherever you live. — book. Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. D, 10 Wes 33rd St., — 
Y orl 9 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT with 





cach film developed— 





a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 
25c Super Quality—Speedy Service—Satisfaction or 
money refunded. LA CROSSE FILM COMPANY, La 
Crosse, Wis 2-6 
MAKE MONEY IN Photosr phy. Lear: ; t} 

Spare or full —. New plan. Not ke it. Ex 

ence unnecessa American Scho f Photograp! 

Dept. 128-B, 3601 Michigan Avenue, © a Zo 7-6 

ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double-weight pro 

sional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 

Perfect Tone Prints. 25c coin. Rays Photo Service 

L 3 Crosse . Wis. Aug. °35 

ROLLS ~ DEVELOPED TWO snappy prints each good 
i itive 25c¢ coin, reprint iT over t reprint 
Studios, Davenport, I Wher tl 


ea Jone 
hecir 





FILMS DEVELOPED. 25c¢ coin. Two 5x7 Enlargeme 
8 H 


h Gl Never Fade Prints. Club P Ser 
La Crosse, Wis 6 
30 BEAUTIFUL GUARANTEED | KODAK PRINTS 
fr your negatives only 25 tapid Film ervice 


U1 ville Me 





TWO PROFESSIONAL pov BLE WEIGHT € 
May 








eight guaranteed print 25. 
Lat ros Wis 
FILMS DEVAS ED ANY size l , 
rgem Century Pheto 8S X LA 
CROSSE WIS ONSIN. . 
ANY SIZE KODAK film | leveloped 2 prints of eact 
tive and Two F nt Coupons, 25¢. Reprin 
2 } s t M 








FIGHT GU ARANTEED PRINTS and two professional 














\ e weight enlargements, 25c. Perfect Film Serv 
Lar e, Wis 5-12 
Boat and Camp Equipment 
SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sport n at FACTORY 
PRICES THE GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE 
IN AMERICA Northern W owl | lown-fille 
art waterproof, wind-proof ed S I Bag 
Special Features, air-mattres pocket 1 nd 

head flaps on shelter-half, compact, easy to hand! M 
ith 100” Talon Zipper can be opened for R M 
ge and roomy for BIG MEN R $ ) ¥ 
Special $18 -95. Same Bag with Pure O V n Wor 
Re lar $15.00 Value, $9 Do 1 t mi 1 
witl che Kapok Filled ta NATURE'S 
OWN COVERING Write for « l Shipped C.0.D 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 S. W. H 1 St., Port 
la Oregon 
*ANOE GLUE—WATERP ROOF , adhesive, flexible % Ib. 
. me tpaid 50c. W, Bri ; Richmond St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Diset. - aoe on juantity 7 
NEW BOATS AND Motors at Bargain Pr R 
Retail Prices Smashed. Marin Equiy nt St 
Sac City, lowa. 6-2 
MAKE 16’ ROWBOAT. Blueprints, : Weesho-1 
LS 1-M, Detroit, Michigan 
MODE RN BOAT nt emagy kl Illustrated Literature 
Blueprint Company, Wa Mict 
MAKE 12’ ROWBOAT, esectia he. Weesho-l 
B 51-M, Detroit, Michigan 
MAKE CANVAS CANOE, blueprint, 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
B 51-M, Detreit, Michigan 


Butterflies and Insects 


WHY NOT SPEND | SPRING 

b utterfl les s—insects ? I Ba J hun 
le " ome $1 to $ ach 
Ir tru tions pictures, fj rice list 
flies, send 10c for Illustrated Prosp 
in Insects, San Diego, ¢ 





Dept. 22, 


























Fishing Tackle Arms Arms 























FLYFISHERMEN: NO TWO of us fish alike but good | 8x32. AND | SUPERLUMINOUS PRISM NEW Bi SARGAINS! Winchester M54 3006, $48.95, 
l helt I caught 2500 keepers—trout, ba pan- CHANCE OF LIFETIME A 1 in the > . > 06 $45.25, Sedgley Springfield Sporter 
f last immer on my lure Over 300 one day on t ents on the dollar Brand ( Sy Pric Savage M45 30°06, $35.00. 
th uz ! TI bug is the Floatingest fishgetter I M one of rid N > \ 22 Cal. Repeater $17.75. Browning Over- 
‘ ed . el direct 8 for $1.00 Let’s get ac- fast DuMaurier N.} ( with twin single triggers ($69.75 Post- 
quainte R Snider, fisherman, Lake Lucerne, Cha- BRAND NEW SAVAGI M Warshal & Sons, 1014 1st, Seattle, Wash, 
sin Wal pa i 5-5 30/30 caliber, $2 75 9 t 4 ( LOSING OUT OUR GUN BUSINESS. Chance of a 
LIVE BAIT GUARANTEED any place in U. S., | Rifles, 2 ) » : R ns ime pick up a high-grade gun at less than cost. 
parcel post - service “gt Rane A worm cra R ater N < ’ s W Ou Ov { la trap and field, 3-bbl. guns, double rifles 
i heller ee minnow other kind Free list. R. & t lel N » t 2 é DeLuxe magaz rifles must be sold. Send stamp for 
k. Live Bait Store, 48 East Rich St., Columbus, Ohi I ¥ Se gees ‘ & Kimball, Inc., 278 Broadway, Lynn, Mass. 
ammunition f 3-12 
REDWATER FISHWORMS—MORE active, attractive, | HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, Nev {MU} IN SALE—.2 on 2 m= 
ves longe ‘atches more fist KEEP indefinitely NEW ITEMS! LYMAN No. 22 Rifle Scope 21x $ — - Woy yi Pr AN AGE, 25 as 32 Rem- 
Fifty and foe ‘ coir Distributors wanted Superior Wee’? Weaver Rifle Sco X $7.70. M ' - ‘ m/m, 303 British; 303 
] ( | » ( forr 1-6 ~ on x os ‘ . . se m Mauser; 32 Special, 30/06 Boatail. 
= eS pe $ Postpaid. W r M69 1 All § Stamp for list. HUDSON, L-52 
FISHERMEN: SEND DOLLAR f for build I x I \\ s N York 
. Stestein Outheand i iS ter teeiitan 9 S R $45.2 th 48] ; \ ; 
cost won't exceed $20.00. J. H. S t 514 Spencer Ave tion t et 50c coupon. J. Warshal & S ) SPORTSMAN T AKE NOTICE: for accurate shooting get 
Sante R > z” , Seatt Wast ¥ t t lr ne reloading tools, bullet moulds, 
- = _ —__—_—__—— _ — : : = 7 e . " if ing cle Gun repair remodeling 
FLY FISHERMEN: NEW! “‘Ho« popper.’? Why ? More een HANDGUN SHOOTERS sa R fitted. Let us know your wants. 
racket on t tesult jaranteed. 1 ; sar "Mauite ta dor ma nsh : s Company, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 7-6 
{ uctor ( : I bait c Wi nsir . , -” ‘ > " ;. 
Ra . \ . . for i I Co., srantee to improve your t or r t WANTED FOR CASH—Krags, Springfield Rifles: also 
_ ee -— f $50 postr National Rifle \ SS Aut 30/06 Gov't 30/40) Krag any 
LARGE HELLGRAMITES; GUARANTEED live deliv- | Barr Building, W ngton, D. ( : and quantity, HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
er by pr expre ¢ pe hundred; $1.50 per PW SEDG SPRINGFI I) Sporter | ( ss ~ : 
fift F loy Miller Boy lstor \ Newark, Ohi NI bse 1GLEY ty ; yp Ml S TEL ; . - 
O. ‘want ‘ \ TELESCOPES: LYMAN, $12.50 UP. Zei $36 up. 
FLY-TYING COURSI " Tllustratior $1.00 pr Ww ester M54 0°06 w a he t G it Cireular ‘What Every Begin- 
Material. Hoe for 50 fi $1.0 Catalo Ker x Lyi $79.50. Bargain list fre Warshal & > . Should Know 20 It will save you 
Hansell, 3 ( o Ave.. Minneapo Ist, Seattle, W f A. A. Murray, La Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
FLY-TYERS AND ANGLERS: Finest line fly-tying ma- AMMUNITION PRICES BY the thou W.C.I - . 7 
teri t t, tackle. R 2S Se, ee ee SELECTED GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES $2.25 per 
able. Cat free. Roch I e Shop, Hillbur N.Y ° : seal age 4 easel 3 l ind 30/06 Springtield. Stamp 
_— - — $ .§ HUDSON, I War reet, New ¥ f M n Cartridges. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
SINKER MOLDS—MAKE your own sinkers and always FAC TOR ’ rebluit now easy st bom< G d Gir N \ 
have enou I folder Reading Instrument Co., . Guaranteed G f Sona - — : 
Rox 78, Reading, P 5-6 barby PER We ry E co Dept. 104 D - NORTH WOODS COMBIN gay om a Case, Compe g, 
” " . » mn ‘ \ i it each artridge ovelty ivar- 
ANGLER TIED. DRY f r reamers. $1.00 for I . - I ich postpaid. HUDSON, L-52 Warten 
ample assortment. Corr ol e invite Edwin I BRAND NEW COLT’S ne ervit or 1 ¢ s y 
( oe Rat XN y G , Al 2 WHC} 4 4 Ar Spe i — —— ™ 
: , : =, iy ae a” bine €51'95 earl HUDSOD I PROTEC YOUR HOME. Wand made officers blackjacks, 
CATCH MORE FISH by using my original ‘‘combination Wrasrem Street. Mew Wort , \ $ Special $1.10 Send dime for catalog of 
method, 5 Charles Mead, 1468 Holbrook St., Los io. , - iodert un PUBLIC SPORT AND 
acmuaae Waeeheds PERFECT RI STOCKING AND R blueing. 8p Pro LOAN COMPANY, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
<3 rget stock att 527 ! \ ( ; 2 
FLY FISHERMEN. SEND for free catalogue of Bivis~ ne ” . aed 
ible m.. ‘ LB I r a ly 0. Glad- WANTED FOR CASH— Colt Wo age j ALI RAND NEW Sis le barrel ae egg ais aun. 
—.-— Officers Model, Ace, K Also 38 Spe I R ask Oh Santi, Wisilt ocd. én oe 
FISHERMEN; FLYMAKERS! CATALOG, Flies, Ma- | volvers; 8 ndition and price. HUDSON, L W soe ee 95. Smith Field grade, $31.00. 
rer catia Shades 1 neston Manet, N.Y 4-6 ph age in ge York , | ISON, 1 Warren Street, New York 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLY Tying Material. Catalogue. | ITHACA 5 EB DOUBLE, THIRTY t fu 1 | HUDSON HAS SOFT point cartridges—$3.00 per hun- 
Ww. ¢ D t K ¢ N.Y ; rit nele trigger beavertail forend Perf } . ) Winchester and Gov't Springtield, using 
Sines Kreimend Celina, Ohio s type cartridges. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
{ 4 | T FISHING R Built to your spe cifica- s N Yor 
—* a Biloxi, Miss distin | GENUINE NEW MILLS WOVEN CARTRIDGE BI 
byrd 3 ss — : ) calibers except ) 4 re Relt HOLSTERS, USED GOVERNMENT 88 or 45 revolver 
FLY-TYERS’ VISES, $1.50 to $3.00. Write for booklet. 9 use Extra spe 1. $1.00 eact HUDSON, I I J Craton’s, Davenport, la 
Mod. H DeBru Y 2 | Warr \ Yor . | SMITH & WESSON REVOLVER clips for 45 Auto. Car- 
ct MPLE’ rt LINE FLY Tyir materi . Prices free. | PRACTICE IN YOUR | ment Liberal ‘ en palr HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
Work Fly Company Pr ( : 6-6 - ’ ft. Rifle . rapid f P ‘ 9S “ Yorl 
at é I i Dept I 
ene, = . : ; OX SUPER GRADE, double hammerless, 12 gauge, 32” 
Birds and Animals . - er ruck to-ejectors, recoil paid, New condition, 
Coates - —_ CLOSING OUT 8 PAIRS € $ I DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York 
\ISE THE BEST in furs. Anyone can—we tell you pearl | for Colt or Smith & W r = 


. red income r mand for Silver Fox | State mode nted. HUDSON, L-52 W n 8 > Tar 
aun quad case” deme leone Galen wee er | ee Antique Firearms 
y et Tert Kelmoor Fur Farm Thompson, Ohio ' ‘ 


DUCK HUNTERS—BLOCK SSES, MATCHLOCKS, DUELLING pistols, 














RAISE FROGS FOR US!" We upply stock anc d buy wit l t, nonrusta metal block Patent 2 I Gur Civil war Musket. Flintlock I’hoto- 
whet .¢ . : Neo os nee -nect y ard D ed in U. S. for 50 cent E. Stofer Ss R. Heit Rutland, I 
; ‘ . , ; Kansa ty, M . 
" ¢ Ameri Frog Car gz I be : - - - RARI ARGAINS! Antique shotgun rifles and pistols, 
D). New Orlear I = re “ie EXTRA BIG VALU} High Grade Import ; s f HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
BIG PROFITS RAISING Jumbo Bullfrogs—New Indus- we Se eS butt p*y* - ae 
a i — oe ey ee 00 HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New ¥ ANTIQUE FIREARMS. BOUGHT and Sold. Catalog 
strated terature mer I rog 1du es, ,0 li ~ . ) 7 
og og RECONDITIONED SPRINGFIELD ARMY Rifles ¢ p. 406 Clement. Ban Francisco, Calif. 7-3 
—$___—_ 0°08 $95.00. asset f test I R. | — ne 
MOT NTAIN ql {IL CHUKOR Partridges, ruffed and Sedgley 22 Hi-Standard Automatie Pist Spe I Old Coins 
Llue € We are breeder f these four varietie The Ny, ; Sheen Buekhort 9 (Cal R te 297 
of magnificent me birds. R. M Holt ‘ Molalla, Oregor 1 Warshal & Sor 1014 1st. Seattle, Wash ¢ ! WE PAY — WOulD's HIGHEET 
Y 3 , = “ coin em é postage al Ss an ape 
rAKING ORDERS FOR eye ind haggard cooper and COPPER COATED, 22 W. R. I Lesmoke ¢ I Cents up to $2000 00 Po gag Halt am. 
redtail ha Also crows. Paul Cornwell, Herndon, extra special, $4.00 per thousand. % n on Cartrik $ et $10.00. Indian head cents $50.00, half 
R.D. 2. Va _ tamp for list. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, N } 25¢ before 1873 $300.00, 50c¢ before 1879 
MINK KITS. FINEST easterr tock ummer and fall GUNSMITH®S’ SEC RE TS! Bluing, engravir ct r rs before 1874 $2500.00, gold dollars 
leliver instruct fe r twenty-five cent etc. Instructions, 2 International Agency, Cincinnat $ kt r $250.00, 1822 $5 gold $5000.00, 
iD Fur Far St. Johnsbury, Vermont 6-2 Dec. ’35 ey $26.00, encased postage stamp $12.00, 
- : ———— f ‘ $150.00, ete end «dime for lars 
FANCY PIGEONS, PHE ASANTS Mallards, Speckled | “BIG BARGAIN,” 380 ONLY! Brand New Winchester Romanocoinshop, Dept. 437, Springfield, 
Sussex eg Leo Roscoe, Pipestone, Minn. Hand Trar Regular Pr $2.00; Sne t M 
— 7" " . last, 60¢ eact HUDSON, I 2 Warren Street, > j $$ $$ — 
DICKS DOMESTICATED WILD Mallard Eggs $1.2 — ~ : $5 TO $500 EA‘ H ~ paid tor Old Coins. Keep all old 
Dozen. BOCKLET FARM, XENIA, OHIO 6-2 | SELL 30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2.00 the . 9 2 rit oney. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
- $2.5 45-70, $2.50; Kr $4.00 » O t Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices. 
\ cS gray al wile ick g ' oho - 
2D BOCES, See ay aes SES aa ee. | Kar Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le Roy, N. Y. 5-6 
per t ace ’ r ' , , 
— > — . GENTINE TU. S. ARMY live leather slir I 1%4" KENTUCKY; MARYLAND; TEXAS Commemorative $%, 
MONEY IN BUTTERFLIES-insects. See classified ad nant She each. HUDSON. L-52 War Street, } $ ‘ 2¢ plece and catalogue 10¢ Buying list 
under Butterflies-Insect 2-7 t Norman Shv'tz, Salt Lake, Utah 5-6 
IGEONS—50 VARIETIES AND Bantams. Rabbit 4-1 GOV'T LEATHER ur lir ne 7 oil UNITED STATES Large cent, two-cent bronze, three 
Morr Farms, Batavia, I!) ¢ ' as 0c pr All postpaid Ww cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
RACCOONS—CUBS AT reduced prices until August first & Sor : vs “ Geor P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine 6-6 
. Albany, Ind SPECTAL CARTRIDGD SALP $2.00 per hund FREI [FFERENT STAMPS to approval applic ants. 
: , 14 . 6 ” Hoyt l Boston, Mas 2 
HUDSON. I 2 Warren Street, New ¥ 


Wild Duck Attractions | aaoWNING AUTOMATIC. SIXTEEN feck Taxidermy 














a ‘ a ——T Thir s it Ma Ker N BiG ST § BUY! Seven clearly written, profusely 
PHI ASANT EGGS FROM | ror unrelated Englist K j ‘loma, Our COMPLETE $15.00 
Ri neneck $2.00 per 15, $10.00 per 100. Urschel Game SORTED 7 ——s | ( 1 rds, Animals, Fish, Tannin 

} 1 Hackine, O EXTRA SPECIAL IMPOR » heavy cowhide $1.00 . 
— ‘ —______—— ; a - a hetpoens 7 ak: OF tones Lf EVERYTHING. Guaranteed 
EGGS FROM FINEST Strain rt et type English Cal at . : Sonsn team. @ Yor any in the world. Send $1.00 
Mat ( 1 Geese P La Anna. Ill 6-2 HUDSON, J : - = School of Taxidermy. Box 1246C Memphis, 

; ; —,, | TRAP, SKEET SHOOTERS Attention! We t 
7G T cc OWL ‘row Decoys. Cheap! Write - . . = came ‘ f - : 
7S DEN + : tobe oe orest Park Milinote a ( . é . _ os wrt 4 W LEARN TAXIDERMY. took complete. One Dollar. 
- : ; -- — War & Sor t, e, Wa Gla Eye Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
CEDAR FEEDING DUCK Decoy write for circula I SPECIAL SALE 29 LONG Rifle Cartrid V Head | and Panels. Catalog Free. Schoepfer 
Rex Decoy ( 1050 West Los Angeles, Calif. 7-5 "! ¢=— alt e100 ¢ | ) Stud 134 West 32nd St., New York. Dec °35 
MINNESOTA WILD RICH S} ED—Write for ~ special Soo I Warren §S t. Ne ) or ra ERM rs SEEKING og ee og informa- 
lian = . deliver M regor-Denr ] Aitken - = - “Mo n Taxidermist igazine,’’ Greenfield 
woe. Pri I nnerly, ) DISCOUNT ON Gt vs i , oe aenis Vee cee 
OLT’S FAMOUS DUCK ™ Hawk Callers. $1.00 ea h ‘ Dent. 9. East A 0 10 G FISH. BIRDS. Game head Animals, 
All three $ Philip Olt, Pekin, Illinois. 7-¢ WANTED-—-MANNLICHER AND M an f M hino Taxidermy, 15140 Turlington, Har- 
= , - state cot : : I HUDSON 

ly Warren Street, New Yor! TAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 


rappin | r I Catalog 112. Paul Mill Cambridge 
Trapping RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS; tele t | Ohio. , "e fe "Nov. 35 











‘ 7 S Smorot , h ar K t. Bo 1, Ser i | N.Y I , 
ww og eet T HA sv AS TLY ang? a ane Rage wel Fore ~ ~ = 5 : : 1A 1G CHOKERS, FOX, coyote $6 complete. Stranges 
“ a oe . ‘bane oy WAC ORY SECO DS RECOM I ; Pee , Clarkston Washingtor 1-6 
Robert G. S I ( , Mt ( . y r K LEAR \XIDERMY FIVE courses. Blue Beaver Taxi- 
- ’ nt ll 
TRAPS; SNARES: BAITS ents; snowshoes; Pack- 0 I nt, I ~ 
hastrat ‘ ment Lowest pr COLT AUTOMATICS 8 Pocket M $ NNED DEER SKINS $1.50. W. A. Mayer Tax 
‘ kest . Wr te t ie. Howe Fur Cor ext ' . ne ¢1.00 ) Tex 
Dept. K, ¢ I M M Yi 7-f I Vi r . me Yor tEA rirul SCARFS MUFFS, made from your fox 
GENUINE THIRTY DO 2 Fox secret; $1.00 postpaid. WINCHESTER ’ FITTED, FOUR po t Low Charge Work guaranteed, Sa- 
on . BE a RTY DOLLAR F ric — ; ; | S $40 Frank § . Clinton, M I ( pany, Sloatsburg, N.Y. 12-6 


JULY. 1935 79 








Miscellaneous 


PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best 
Promptness assured Booklet free Watson E. 

man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 11-12 

PLY-ALL WATERKPROOFS SHOE S, keeps leather pliant 
Easily applied. Economical 4 ostpaid. Guaranteed 
herafter Hox 804, Worce ster Ma 

SUFFERERS! Be 
remedy. 50c postpaid, 

Lancaster, Pa. 


results, 
Cole- 





POISON IVY 
the clentifie 
Co,, Box 884, 


prepared. Use Rhuskol 
Standard Chemical 


PATENTS—LOW COST, Book and advice free. L. F 
Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D.C. : 1-12 
MONEY IN BUTTERFLIE Cee ects. See classified ad 
under ‘‘Butterflies— Insect 2-7 
BIG MONEY r complete course 25 


LETTERING signs, 
Y 


Blake, 1081 Gerard Ave., N 33 
WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore 
Archery Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEA THERING Arrows $1.00 Mill_ run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte. 919 Hay's 


Park 
HIGH 
tackle 


Kalamazoo, Mich ; ieee 
GRADE COMPLETE line raw materials 
Hobson Lyons, Oregon. 


fini hed 
Employment 
GET STEADY U.S. GOVERNMENT JOB, start $105- 
$1 


75 month. Men-Women, age 18-53. Are you eligible 
for examination? Get our Free Questionnaire—find out. No 


obligations whatever. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. 

Louis, Mo - 

WANTED NAMES MEN—women, 18-50, wishing steady 
vernment Job Summer examinatior expercte i. Start 


£105.00 $175.00 1 ntl Full particular sam ple tests, 


FREE Write immediately Franklin Institute, Dept. 

T62, Rochester, N.Y. 

FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 month. Cabin. 
Hiunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 

Service, B-17, Denver, Colorado. 

CASH—GATHERING COMMON wee roots, bark De- 
tails 10c. Intern ational Agency Cincinnati May °36 


Tebacco 


; EXTRA mild, for 
Pipe or cigars free 





smoking or 
Tobacco 


CIGARETTE ~ BU RLEY 
chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.° 

Union $514, Ban lana, Ky 

KENTI cays GUARANTEED Best Red Leaf, 10 pounds 
Chewing, « 12 pounds good mild Smoking, either $1.00 

Farmers Pool, Murray, Ky. 


Homesteads and Lands 


monthly—Five acres 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozark $125.00, Hunting, fis! 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kar 


City, Kansa 


Rooks and Sitnataen 


“TYING All | Kinds of Knots” with 
subscription. Send only 50c. American 
Girard, Kansa 


FREE ;00K * 
6-month trial 
Freeman, Box 1756 


SEND POSTAGE FOR free little Blue took catalog. 
Thousands of bargains. More than 350 books at 5e each 
Addres Haldeman Julius Co., Box 2078, Girard, Kansas. 


Indian Curios 


Selec sted. $ om $.50, 


NICE, 2 
Illinois 


Harvard, 


ARROWHE ADS: S: CRU DE, 
$1.00 doz, W. C. Cha mbers 

INDIAN RELICS. 
Arrowhead, 6c. 

15 AR ROWHE ADS, 
heads 99¢ Lancehead 

Scraper 99c. Photolist 10c. R. 


Curios. Catalog “and 
Northbranch, Kansas 
SCALPING knife, 99c. 3 
tirdpoint, Warpoint, 
Heike, Rutland, Ill. 


Beadwork, Coins, 
Vernon Lemley, 
Spear- 
Drill, 





Every month thoysands 
of sportsmen “shop” the 
Classified Advertisements 
of OUTDOOR LIFE because 
this is the only leading out- 
door magazine which has a 
Classified Advertising De- 


partment. 
For as little as I5e a 
word you ean reach all 


these men—already willing 
and ready to buy. 
For further information write 


B. E. CORVELL. 
Classified Advertising Dept., 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue. 
New York, N.Y. 








Whipping Rapids of Stone 


5 
5 


(Continued from page 35) 





A torrent of rock, racing down a mountain 


was viewed from some angles, it was im- 
possible to believe that it was not rushing 
and tumbling down the hillside. 

Here and there a stone billow seemed 
to leap across an open space, forming a 
graceful grotto. And _ occasionally we 
found a strange, circular well in the stone 
that resembled a petrified whirlpool. 

Incredible as the sight seemed, it was not 
difficult to explain. For centuries the 
stream had been coursing down the hillside, 


carrying with it stone, gravel, and pebbles 
from the heights above. Where it had 
passed over a soft bed it had cut deep 
gorges. But here, where the water en- 
countered rock, its rushing force had worn 
away its bed more slowly, creating this 
odd pattern of petrified billows and swirl- 
ing eddies. 

Che river was still bearing 
to the lowlands. We 
we started to pan for 
were almost black, a 
feldspar, mica, and a generous share of 
minute garnets. The garnets, hoaaves, 
were soft and opaque and therefore without 
commercial value. 

Our gold hunt did not make us rich but 
we did find some. We panned until our 
backs telt as though they were broken, 
but the dust we recovered would scarcely 
cover the bottom of a tobacco box. Cal 
continued to pan enthusiastically but after 
a time I gave up and took a stroll along the 
edge of a mirrorlike pool. A swift shadow 
shot across the water. A trout! My 
fingers itched for the rod I had slipped into 
my knapsack unknown to Cal. I hurried 
back to where we had been panning. And 
there was Cal taking a rod out of his own 
knapsack. 

In a few minutes we were both casting 
our line into the pool. The trout ,began to 
strike. All else was forgotten. 
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lars, a bel* buckle, a tobacco can, eighteen 
buttons, and the nails from his boots on 
the spot where Bill disappeared. Near by, 
they found his watch, still running. 

The tale of the jumping billdad is still 
told around the camp fires where miners 
congregate after a hard day’s work at the 
sluice box, particularly when the bottle 
has made several rounds. In the old days, 
when there were no game wardens, the 
miners shot game for their meat supply. 
Beaver, while not so tasty as deer or 
mountain sheep, was often shot for its 
skin as well as its meat. The billdad is a 
jumping variety of beaver, which imparts 
its jumping ability to anything that eats it. 


EVERAL miners were gathered in the 

old town of Albion one night, enjoying 
a feast of beaver meat. Someone had shot 
a billdad, and cooked the meat along with 
the beaver meat. The group had almost 
finished eating, when one of them sudden- 
ly sprang out of his chair, gave a funny 
grunt, and jumped clear over the table, 
across the camp fire and into the lake. 
The others watched for him to come up, 
but not even a bubble rose. Soon another 
miner sprang out of his chair, and like- 
wise sprang into the lake, never to be 
seen again. So disappeared all the mem- 
bers of the party, except one, who was 
too sick with rheumatism to eat. 

As this survivor grew older, the tale 
grew taller, until, some weeks before his 
death at the venerable age of 98, he told 
of the last miner’s jumping clear across 
the continental divide into Grand Lake, 
fifteen miles away, and going so deep into 
the mud that he came out in China. Some 
say that the old boy was a trifle cracked 
in his last few years. 

Animals living in the chaparral country 
of southern Colorado, northern New Mex- 
ico, and Texas are frequently handicapped 


by inability to see over the chaparral. The 
few that are tall have difficulty in travel- 
ing through the dense growths. Some few 
privileged men have seen and described 


the tripodero, which, by generations of 


adaptation, has finally evolved into the 
ideal animal for this area 

At first sight, the tripodero is a com- 
mon javelina, but, if observed for a long 


enough time, it will be seen suddenly to 
extend its legs, like a photographer's 
tripod, until, instead of being an animal 
suited for running under the chaparral, it 
resembles a small giraffe with a short 
neck 

Its eating habits are peculiar. During 
generations of evolution, its jaws have 
grown together, giving its snout the ap- 
pearance of a funnel. As it cannot bite, 
it has developed a strange method of kill- 
ing its prey. During the wet season, it 
presses its nose, the small end of its 
funnel, against a soft clay bank, and fills 
its cheeks with clay, which it rolls into 
pellets with its tongue. When it spies 
another animal, it shoots a pellet out of 
its snout, which is an admirable blowgun, 
and stuns its victim. Lacking teeth, it 
sucks the blood out of its victim. 

It is not possible, in this short article, to 
tell of the numerous other strange and 
weird inhabitants of the little-known re- 
gions of the Colorado Rockies. Much is 
still undiscovered, many of the animals 
have become extinct, and old-timers in 
late years have been loath to tell of their 
strange encounters. Besides the scientific 
mind frequently ridicules the important 
discoveries made by unscientific men. 

Now that liquid inspiration is more 
generally available, however, we may ex- 


pect a revival of learning among the 
mountaineers, and soon, we may have a 
new crop of astounding discoveries of 


strange animals in the Rockies. 
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No. 1000 Level - Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash A reel of 
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Six 
Favorites 


; 3 No 550 Level - Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash. Substantial 
é A reel of dependable quality 
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\ } No. 968 TROUT — 
o. 96 . 
No. 73 No. 72 MIDG-ORENO ORENO 60c 
Better Better 60c 65c 
Ne. O7 BASS-ORENO BABE-ORENO 
ope $1.00 85c 


MUSK-ORENO 
$1.00 ILLUSTRATIONS 1/3 ACTUAL SIZE 
For many years — proven fish-getters — the famous South Bend Oreno “grooved heads.” From the 
tiny Fly-Oreno for pan-fish and trout, to the big Musk-Oreno and larger salt water sizes, there’s a 
bait for every game fish. Have several of these famous baits with you—you can depend upon them, 














“ ~~ 
hi ‘* BLACK-ORENO. The finest 
See ee ee a a 
} . made. 9 to 50 Ib. tests 50 
' “4 yds., 18 Ib. test. Price $1.70 
4 
No. 593 
; ~N ‘ « 65c 
}) \ ‘SS No. 594 
. T + IN No.595 65¢ 
rix= No. _ 85c 
\ No. 597 8Sc 
Oreno $1.00 
Ne. $99 No. 598 . 
TRIX-ORENO TRIX-ORENO p 
$3.28 $1.25 ILLUSTRATIONS APPROX. 1/3 ACTUAL SIZE 


There’s no lure like Trix-Oreno in kind or action. It attracts by unusual, erratic, fluttering action all | 
its own. It’s “alive” every second at any desired depth. 7 sizes: 2 fly-rod for pan-fish and trout; 2 bait- See en, pa temnatic 


Fiy-Rod Reel. 3 sizes 


casting for bass, pike, etc.; 3 salt water for muskies and salt water trolling. 3 to 6 standard finishes. 
$7.00, $7.50, $8.50 
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No. 956 INo. 955 
—  8S¢ 85c 
No. 958 PIKE-ORENO 
PIKE-OREN 85c 
$1.15 P ILLUSTRATIONS APPROX. 1/3 ACTUAL SIZE 


NEW! ORENO PAN-FISH FLY tc tamihte tty. cscting 


7 line. Good for several years’ 
When bluegille, crappies and other Seiad, 8 or 33'/ yd. colis 


pan-fish are snapping at surface flies Size D . $2.50 
or bugs, bere’s one they'll grab. For 
trout and smal! mouth too! 12 . 
terns in hook sizes 10, 8 
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When they’re hitting underwater and a deep 

traveler has the call, give "em Pike-Oreno. Very 

realistic in minnow-like action at 4 to 6 feet deep. 

Pike-Oreno is one of the greatest fish-getters we've i 

ever designed, having record catches to its credit. and 6. Price 20c each. me og 
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i = SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
—e 7283 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
swine Send me your V96-page book 
0 ; on fishing. 
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BAIT. COMPANY, 7283 aaa ss===7 SOUTH BEND, INDIANS — 














When two is company | don’t make a crowd 


Din youre 


Strike 
You wonder \ an makes mea_ grimy bottom leaves. I am 
better friend. It’s center leaves. made only of the mild, fra- 


I spurn the sticky, bitter little grant, expensive center leaves. 
top leaves. I scorn “the coarse, I do not irritate your throat. 





